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PREFACE. 



In the work now presented to the public, tbe au- 
thor has endeavoured to bring under one view all 
that is known of the history and aspect, moral, phys- 
ical, and political, of the provinces of Mesopotamia 
and Assyria ; and to give, at the same time, a sketch 
of the causes that have produced the revolutions of 
which they have been the theatre. The subject is 
extensive and complicated, and the difficulty of com* 
pressing the matter which it embraces into one vol* 
time was proportionally great. That all whidi 
might have been done towards the attainment of 
this object has really been effected, is more than the 
author ventures to assert ; but he can safely affirm 
that no pains have been spared in collecting the most 
suitable materials to be found in tbe writings of 
others, as well as in applying such as have been fur- 
nished by his own acquaintance with those interest* 
ing countries. ^ 

In point of fact, little original matter can be ex- 
pected, unless we were to recover some of the lost 
works of the ancients, or to succeed in deciphering 
those inscriptions in the cuneiform character which 
have hitherto baffled the researches of the learned. 
Late discoveries, indeed, seemed to afford some rea- 
sonable hope of success ; but it must now be admit- 
ted that, though several ingenious conjectures hava 
been made, and some plausible speculations have 
been hazarded, no accession has been obtained to 
our knowledge of facts. The subject in general, 
therefore, remains as dark and uncertain as before. 

Nearly all that can be said or known respecting 
the history, chronology, religion, and manners of 
these primeval empires, will be found collected ia 
the *' Umveraal Ancient History/* a work of verr 
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great learning and research ; but those who desire to 
apply to the original sources of information may, in 
addition to the sacred Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, consult the works of Herodotus, Diodorus Sic- 
ulus, Arrian, Xenophon, Plutarch, and such others 
as are usually cited by writers on this subject. Co» 
ry^s '* Ancient Fragments" will supply the English 
reader with what remains of the works of Berosus, 
Abydenus, Apollodorus, and Alexander Polyhistor. 
Hyde, Bryant, Jackson, Hales, Usher, and Newton, 
may be referred to for chronology. Sir William 
Drummond, Faber, Bochart, and Beke, will afford 
food enough for those who delight in ingenious spec- 
ulations; while Prideaux and Russell will show 
what can be done to connect profane with sacred 
history. 

For light to guide him in geographical description, 
the inquirer must have recourse to the works of 
Ptolemy, of Strabo, and of Cellarius, together with 
tbe minor geographies of Hudson and Isidore of 
Charax; to Abulfeda and Ibn Haukul among the 
Mohammedans ; while, for comparative geography, 
his main help will be found in D'Anville, RenneU, 
and Vincent. Williams, in his Geographical Me- 
moir, has presented some learned disquisitions ; and 
the researches of Rich, himself a man of classical 
learning as well as a judicious observer, are of the 
highest value. The works of Heeren treat of every 
branch of the ancient history of these regions ; ana, 
though we may not agree in all his conclusions, they 
are entitled to respect as the opinions of a laborious 
and acute inquirer into Oriental antiquities. 

Our information regarding what may be termed 
the middle ages of those countries — that is, from the 
destruction of Babylon by Darius down to the Mo- 
hammedan era — ^is greatly more extensive and com- 
plete than that which we possess respecting their 
xemoter history. Those yrho are anxious for a more 
intimate acquaintance with the events of this period* 
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will find ample materials in the pages of the Univer* 
sal History, and in the more eloquent chapters of 
Gibbon. 

In all that relates to the history and eoncUtion of 
the Christian population in those provinces, and of 
the various sects that have successively sprung up 
or still continue to exist, the best authority is Asse- 
maniy whose Oriental Dictionary is a mine of inviU* 
uable information on such subjects. Mosheim and 
other Church historians may likewise be consulted, 
as also Bingham, the author of " Origines Ecclesias- 
ticae/* though these all draw chiefly from Assemani, 

Of the condition of modem Mesopotamia — that is, 
from the Mohammedan conouest to the present 
time — ^notices are to be found in the works of va* 
rious travellers, from Rawolf and Benjamin of Tu- 
dela downward. But less is known of Assyria, 
which now constitutes a portion of the Turkish em- 
].ire ; and there is no general account of the present 
state of the two provinces, although much valuable 
information may be gathered from the works of Nie- 
buhr, Olivier, Rich, Buckingham, Porter, and -Rous- 
seau. These materials, together with what the au- 
thor has been enabled to glean from other sources, 
as well as from his own observations, form the basis 
of this portion of the present work ; and he must 
here take occasion to express his obligations to Co- 
lonel Taylor, Political Resident at Bagdad, to whom 
he has been indebted, not only for the valuable man- 
uscript journal of the late Mr. Elliot, but for much 
important information on matters connected with the 
statistics of the country, as well as with the manners 
of the people. 

. Much still remains to be done in both provinces, 
for there are many districts of which, as yet, little or 
nothing is known. The labours of modem travel- 
lers are, however, daily throwing light on their an- 
tiquities, natural history, and geography : and when 
the works of Colonel Chesney, Major Rawlinson, 
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and others, shall have been given to the public, and 
Mr. Ainsworth and his colleagues shall have com* 
pleted the expedition they have undertaken under 
the auspices of the Royal Geographical Society, the 
secrets of some of the most interesting districts in 
Upper Mesopotamia and Kurdistan, especially those 
of Sinjar, Hatteras, and Mount iewar, will, it is ex* 
pected, be laid fully open to the European world. 
In the mean time, as every source of information, 
both private and public, has been made use of in 
combination with the author's personal knowledge 
of the country, it is hoped that the geographical ac- 
count which has been given will be found at once 
entirely accurate, and as particular, too, as the limits 
of such a work will permit. In this description may 
be included the characteristic details of manners and 
customs of the Arab and Kurdish tribes, which, de* 
rived chiefly from actual observation, have been con- 
firmed by various persons, whose opinions, from 
their opportunities of judging, are entitled to the 
highest credit. 

The sketch of the natural history of these provin- 
ces has likewise been drawn up with an anxious de- 
sire to afford a summary of whatever valuable in- 
formation has been collected upon the subject. 

Of the decorations of this volume, the author has 
only to observe, that they are all engraved from 
drawings made by himself upon the spot, and that 
he can vouch at least for their accuracy, nothing 
having been added to the original sketch except the 
particular effect which was deemed appropriate to 
the subject. 

The utmost care has been bestowed on the con- 
struction of the map, which will be found to contain 
all the additions made by recent travellers to our 
geographical knowledge of the interesting country 
which occupies the basin of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. 

Jlay, 1841. 
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ANCIENT AND I4ODERN. 

, .1 . ■ I I I ' 1 , 

' " CHAPTER I. 

"^ . • . 

General Descn^Hon of" ^eufpoiamia arid Aisi^. 

High Claims of theae Cotuitries'-on oiur Regard. — Interest attached to 
dieir early Histoij.— luquiry checked b^ Scantiness of aathentic Reo- 
ords.->-Li^tle known <)i the^ Origii^ of either the AMyriaii 4>x Babylo- 
' nian Emppw, aadiheir intimate Conneaeiott with each other.— pefliu- 
tion of '> Assyria'' according to thei^reek Historians. — ^The' Je^ash 
Writers. — Boundaries. — Mesopotamia^T-Limits defined.— Divisions of 
JUuyriti according to Ptole^oy — Strabo— D'Ahyille.-^Mesopotajnia ac** 
coidingto Strabo.'^Mbdern Pivisions of both Pnmnceil. — Inhabitants. 
-rTrites. — Arabs, and their Locations.-^Kards,— JSa)Hts.--?FaoQ of thm 
Cbutttry. — Monntaihs. — Riyers. — Euphratds^r-Its Course. — Scenerf 
and I'laces' aloi^ its Banks. — ^Periods of Rise and Fall.— Th9 Tigris 
and Tributaries. — Its dourse; — Shut el Arab.— Khaboar aiM Hermas< 
—Greater and Lesser Zab.— Diida.— Systete of artificial Irrigation.— 
Nature of the ancient, Canals.-r-Names of those on Recojrd.— The Pal" 
lacopas. — The Nahrawaa' md Pjjjeib— Modem Canals. — Marshes of ■ 
Babylonia; — ^W«asut. — The S^ut el Hye. — Chaldean Maiahes.^ and 
Ifarshta of Sosuma. 

It may bd safely asserted that there ate no regions in 
fke world wiuch possess more fovferGaH claims on our re- 
gard than those which fenn the subject of the following 
pages. 

' SftBsopotamia^d Assyria, if not actoaHy the cradle of 
mankind, were, at all events, the theatre on which the de- 
scendants of Noah performed their first coAs^cuous part. 
The plains pi Shinar witnessed' n6t only the defeat orthat 
^resumpti^ous enterprise^ which scattered them abroad upoa 
the face of the earth, bat also the exi)loits of the ** Mighty 
Bunter," and (he triumph of his ambition in the establish- 
ment of the first mona^y recorded either by sacred or 
pioiaiie writers. . .. '' 

^^ B2 
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On the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris did the 
two greatest cities of the ancient world rise into magnifi- 
cence: Nineveh, which ^repented in sackcloth and ashes 
at the preaching of Jonah, and Babylon, the " glory of 
kingdoms," which, derated by the proud-i^rebcichsuinezTar 
to thie height of splendour, listened to his impious boast- 
ings, and saw his deep humiliation. There did l>anie] 
frophesy, and expound \be mysteiJoas warnings of the Most 
ligh ; and there did Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
experience the signal protection of that Almighty Power 
whom they feared and obeyed. 

By the capture, too, of that superb metropolis^was the 
word of prophecy fulfilled, and the rule of the great Cyrus 
—an instrument in the Divinff hand— consowkited over 
Asia ; and on the field of Afbela was thdt, splendid empire 
in its turn overthrown bv the rising power of the Macedo* 
nian conqueror, who,' after his briniant career, returned to 
the qapital of Assyriii tos^eod his days. 

In like manner have die plains of Mesofpotamia borne 
witness to the catastroj^ of Cunaxaj and ^e gallant bear- 
ing of the indomitable ten thousand ; seen .the ilefeat and 
death of Crassus; the retreat of Marc Antony : 'the fall of 
the apostate Julian; the disgraceful peaee oi his suceess- 
or; and thd changing ibrtunes of. the nola Heraclius. ■> 

Events so various and important must invest the coun* 
tries where thfey occurred with a deep interest ; and that 
portion of them, in particular,. which nas reference to the 
earlv postdiluvian ages, cannot fail .to excite the curiosity 
of those who delight in marking the moral progress of die 
human race. But all hope of tracing clearly the events 
of their earhr history is checked l^ the eeantiaess of means : 
for, while t£e annua of more.recent times are ilhistratea 
br numeions records, the glimpses of light shed firom,a!&* 
thentic sources upon the remote period to which our views 
are now directed, serve^only to anow that, at a very uncer- 
tain era after the univei^deluee, a monarchy was fi>und* 
ed on the Euphrates by Nimrod, the son of Cush, which 
xp^e into considerable importance ; and tiiat, at some sub* 
sequent period, it was overthrown lyy a neighbouring poiw- 
er, the seat of which was oa the banks of the Tigris. 

Mesopotamia and Assyria have, from the most ancient 
times, besn so intimately connected, both geographicsUr 
and politically, that they will be most dearly desedbed 
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te oobjtqictimt -with eadi other. Herofiotiis, Slrabo, fand 
others use the latter appellatiob^ as including both, in coi^ 
junction with certain other provinces ^ and Heeren ad* 
Teits to this fact when he observes that the Greek historic 
ans apply the term g^ner^ly to several monsuH^hies which 
Hoorisned in the regions about the Tigris and Euphrates 
^vious to the reign of Cjrnis, Jhe Jewish writers, on 
the other hand, tfse it to express a distinct nation of con- 
querors, and the foilnders of an empire, having the seat of 
government at Kineveh, ^d which flourish^ betwton the 
years 800 and TOO B.C.* Hence, to define the limits of 
Assyria, according to the ideas of anciejit historians, would 
be impossible, because, like those ofaU Eastern sovereign- 
ties, the^ varied with the fortune of every chief who held 
the scejptre. Butf viewing both countries merely in tha 
^ght orgeographieal divisions o^ Asia, it will not be difS* 
cmt to indicate their boundaries. 

IjoosjAf speaking, Assyria may h& considered -as teimi- 
liated dn tfaie west hy the couise of the Tigris, on the north 
hf Armenia, on the northeast imd east hy Mount Zagros 
and the Gordyeean range, and on the southeast by the pror- 
Inoe^ of Sustana or Kuzistan. , 

Mesopotamia may he more Strictly defined, is embraced 
by the IHgKs and. Euphrates^ except on fhe north, where it 
meets the mouxftains of Armenia. But it wiQ be proper to 
specify more exactljr the various regions which are to pass 
tmdcr our' review. ' / 

If a line were drawn from. Arghana'Madan by Erzen to 
Sert, along'lhe crest of the intervening heights,'and fbom 
thence carried- behind Aniadieh along the torn of Aiagha 
Dag or Zasros, includihgSoiymanfeah and zohab, till ft 
i^uld reach the Pass of Kerrend, and extended again by 
« course comprehending Mendali, to a pbiht upon the TV 
^s somewhat below Ctesiphon, such a line, taken in con- 
junction with that river from its source to the p6int where 
they meet, will cireomscribe ^pntxy accurately the ancient 
Assyria. . . ^ 

Again, if the same line were continued westward to Ma- 
l4tia on the fhiphrates, the-bonndary of M^opotamia would 
from thence he indicated, as already ob^elrrea, by the course 

* • 

'«lft«Ml<iriJMtapHl€kigitt|*y,irA.&lNBNNa. Oifin4,ltl9^ 
-0ffOi p. 95, W» 
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€Rf that riyer ; bat as both banks are com^iehended in tlie 
basin, and may ph3rsically, as weU as politidtUf , be regaid- 
ed as connectea witl^ each other^ we shall include in our 
description all plages of importance on the one as well, as 
on the otixer. 

By Ptolemy, Assyria is divided, from northwest to souths 
east, into the provinces of Arrapachitis, Adiabene (which 
is sometimes used to designate the whole copntiy), Arbe- 
b'tis, Calachene, Apolloni^tis^ and- Sittacene. Aturia or 
^Atyria, Artacene« Chalonitis, aod Corduene,are also men* 
tioned by others;, but there are no means of distmctly as- 
certaining their respective boundaries. 

Strabo describes it as conterminous with Persia and Sn- 
siana, and as comprehending Babylonia. and a considera- 
ble portion of the surroundhig district, the countries of the 
£lym»ans, Parsetacesilans, and Chalonitis, towards Mount 
Zagros ; the plains in the environs of Ninevdi^ namely, 
Dolomenia, CTalachenia, Chazenia, and Adiabene; Uie val- 
leys of the GordysBans, and the Mygdqnians of Kisibis even 
to Zeugma* of the Euphrates; and the vast region beyond 
the river inhabited- by th^ Arabs, to the .Gilicians, Phceni'i' 
clans, and Libyans, and the portion of the coast compre- 
hending the Sea of Egypt and the Gulf of Issus.t 

BerodtJtus remarks that Babylonand the other parts of 
Assyria formed the ninth satrapy of Darius.; and a? by 
that historian Syria is' considered s^ included in Assyria, 
this government, in his estimation; must have extended 
.from the Mediterranean to the head of the Persian GfuI^ 
and from Mount Taurus to the Ar^bianDesert^ 

D^Anvitle assigns to both countries nearly the same 11m* 
its which we have given, them, and describes Mesopota- 
mia as a region between rivers, tJie, Aram Nahafaim of 
the Pentateuch^t and called " ul Jezeerah,". oir the Island, 
by the Arabs.U - ■ i^ 

* Or thfl Bridge, Mr place for penin|r ihe river, tike site of thepreaent 
Roamkala. 

t Strabo, carA Caeenboni. Amat.. 1768, folio, lib. zvi., p. 1070. ' 

$ HeMotos, ctfHL Wesaelittfni. Amat., 170S, folio, lib. iii., p. 945. 

4 Beke, in hie Originea BibUoto, diaftatea thia mrinion, and oonoeiTea, 
iipon graunda which he aeta forth, .that ** Aram Nahanim*''of the Pen- 
tateudi ia to be aought in the land ol Damaacoa, watered by t^ RiTezs 
Pharphar and Abana. ' 

I G6ogtaphie Ancieipe,pfur M. lyAayiae, Sto-ea, Umo* Puia,1708» 
tome ii., p. 190. . - ' . - i 
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Ity'StDUbo, M<9opotani& is declared to be bocmded on 
fbe iteirtlL by Taurus, which se^rates it from Annenia; 
Ckat it is laLTgest near the mountains, where, between Thap* 
sacus, at the passage of the Euphrates, and the point where 
Aiezaader crossed the Tigris, it is 2400 stadia broad; 
vhile between Babylon and Seleucia, thespace separating 
ttub rirers does not exceed 900 stadia. He states that die 
ACygdonians inhabit the patt hear ^ the Suphrates and the 
two Zeugmas; that they posses^ tiie city of Nii^bis, called 
also AntioeSia Mygdonia, at th» foot of Mount Masius, 
tluit of TigteDoeetta, the districts df Cannes and 'Siot- 
{)kori\un, Choidiraata and Simiaca ; that near the THgrii^ 
among the monnta&is, is the country of the Gk>Tdy»ans, call- 
ed by the ancients Caiduchi, whexe also are fonind- the Cos- 
saMi^ the Paisetaceniaas, and the Elymaeans ; and that 
ttie aoathern portions of Mesopotamia aie inhabited by 
Che Soenile Aralbs, a, noknade people, who live by jluDHleri 
and chang^ their abodos when pasture and booty lail.* 

It would be very difficu,lt to assign to these several di- 
visions a place in modern maps. The northern part c^ 
MesoxfoUniia, to ^e ioai of.MountMastus^is cortamly the 
Mygdonia of the Qveeks, in<dtidjng 'I^j^in and Aljezira. 
To the west, and stretching sau&ward, lies the district of 
Osx^ene, including the ancient Edessa, Cha^»t,.and.Nioe^ 
phorium; Cireesittm (now KarJfisia), at the juncticm of 
the Khabour with the' Buphrates, is rather liie name ap- 
plied to a: city tham u country; and, excepting ^e towns 
upon the river's bank, Ihere appears to have been no place 
01 consequence b^ween Khaboiiif and Babylonia proper: 
indeed, the tract must haire always been in ginpat measure 
a desert. These limits extended from the Median wall 
which joined the two rivers, and included all the space 
iietweea them, whieh, no dombt, wn subdivided into many 
districtSf^the names cf whiidi have not reached our time. 
The lower part of Jhis proviniee obtained Aa designatioii 
of ChaUtea^ beeanse, after tiie eaptnre of Babylon:, many 
df the jahahitawts retired tluther, canying with thJenji thehr 
«fts aad seienees ; but th|s colony ^uist be earefoUy dSa- 
finguiahftd from Oe true and ancient Chaldea, the birth- 
pUeO of Tendi and Abraham, the mother-country bf die 
vfie men, and. doohdesa, of the raee diat ruled hAk theie 

~ in N^efen. ^ . i 

- *.st»bt»]ih,xfi4mia6^ ^' 
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Retiiming to the Borthejru limits of Assyria, we £nd the 
districts of Garduchia and Cordnene in the mountains \jfi- 
tween Sert and Julamerik; Arbelitis, of which the oapital 
was Arbela, in the low lands ; the plains of Dolomenia 
and Calachene spread around Mosul » the Gordysans, 
Elymaeans, and Parsetacenians ^occnpied the valleys of 
the Gordveean Mountains, at whose foot, towards Kirkc>ok, 
stretch the plains of Adiabene, Apollonlatis, the present 
Shahraban, and Chalonitis, which ' last appears to have 
been the southeastern district, bordering on Louristan and 
Susiana. , Such, perhaps, according to our present kn'owl* 
edge of' the ancient divisions of these provinces, is tke 
. nearest adaptation of them to modem maps. 
. We have now to consider the modem divisions of the 
countries we have undertaken to aescribei> The pachalic 
of Bagdad is at present a denendancy of the Turkish em^ 

fire, and governed by a pacna senl from Constantinople, 
t is arranged into the following districts : 



Mardu^, governed l^ % waiwodeh* 
Nisibiii, ■ - v> 

MosuL bj* a pacha, nominated hy 
. the Porte, but subject to tne, Pa* 

cfaa of Bagdad. ' 
Arbelf a beg.' 
KirkooK, a nttissellim. • 
Khoee, tiU lately fcubj^ to the nen 

of Rewai^dooz. 
Kewy Sanjiak, a pacha. 
Sol]muuies^^ a pacha. 
Dour, a zabit, . ' * 

Tecxeet^ a beg^. 
Samieh, a zabit. 
Zohab, a pacha. 
Ehanekin, a pacha. 



MendaH, a zaint, 

Janan^— — . 

Bagdad, reaidenee of the pacha. 

Busspra, a musBellim. 

Sook el Shiook, a iheik. 

Senultya, a sheik. ■ ' ' 

KhezaJl, a^eik. 

Lemlum, a sheikh ' 

NejeiF, a mootwuUee. • . ^ 

Kerbeia, a.mootwnllee. 

ilillah, a 1^^. 

Jubbeht a beg. 

Hit, a bog. ^ 

Anah, a beg. v ^. 

Rahaha, a beg. 



To this jeni^nieration must be added, the towns on die 
light bank of the Euphrates, abtove |tahab% most of which 
are included in the paichalic of Aleppo,- and have been al- 
ready adverted to; These, with the districts of Diaibekir, 
Orfa, Jezirah ul Omar, Sert, Amadieh, Accra, and some 
oAers among the Kurdish Mountains, will complete the 
detail of our mnits in so far as territory is concerned. Beit 
^besides the fixed inhabitants who form the agricultoral 
population, and the dwellers in the towns, there are a vast 
number of wandering tribes, both Arabs and Kurds, who 
roam over its surface^ paying little regard to any govemr^ 
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ment whatever. The whole cotmtir ftom Mai;d& to K&^ 
kisia, following the line of the KhaDonr and Hermas Rir* 
ers, has of la|e heen overran bf the Jerbah tribe, who, at* 
tracted some years, a^ from Arabia by the hopes of beuer 
|iastu^) took possession of that part of the Jezirah. The 
vicinity of Bagdad is in the same manner infested by tbe 
tribe of Delajm) aided t>y the Jubboon - ^ . ' 

From Semava to >Hillah the comitry Is pwarndft ^^ <!on* 
sequence of the Euphrates having loUg since oroken its 
embankments;. This tract, including yr^^t are known as 
^e Lemlum MarsheS) is held by the Khe^ail Arabs, whq 
cultivate the ground, and feed large flocks of bufTaloes, on 
which they subsist Above Hit, the whole Western bank 
of the river, and the country beyond it, is in the possession 
of numerous pet^ clans, who in their turn are domineered 
over.byi-the Aneusa, ayery powerful tribe, who range the 
]>ese.rt from the vicinity of Aleppo to an unknown extent 
inward, si^jSering nd one to pass without their pemission. 
On the eastern ?ide of the Tigris, the Chaab Arabs hold 
ossession of the low country of SU;^ana from the Rivipr' 
[erkha to the sea^ while northwest of that river, the Belli 
Lam exercise sovereignty until they are met b)r the Fellee' 
tribes of Louristan, who feed their nocks and pillage trav* 
ellers to the very neighbourhood of Mendali. From thence 
northward to ihe boundaly of AssvriH, between theGordy« 
eean MouhtiBLins and the Tifiris, the country swd.rms' with 
various daises of robbers, who, by their ravages, check ev- 
ery attempt at improvement, which the inhabitants might 
otherwise be induced to make. . Owing to these causes, a3 
well as from the influence of a bad government, Mesopo- 
taihia and Assyria, which comprise in their extent some 
of the richest land in the world, are reduced almost to an^ 
unproductive desert 

The face of this extensive countryj-stretching nearly 8(W 
miles from northwest to southeast, by a medium breadth 
of 200, exhibits great varie^ of soil, climate, and appear* 
ance. Thus the whole of Irak or Babylonia may be de- 
scribed as a rich alluvial flat, varied by marshy'tracts and 
a few sandy stripes. J^eaan^ the lower part of Mesopota- 
mia degenerates from a loamy deposite into a hard gravel V 
while tne higher districts of Diarbekir, Sert, Jezirah m 
Omar, Amaiueh, and Solymaneahj consist of little else than 
a mass of mountains intersected by fertile valleys. These 
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ridgMriactoa sdU gMttet hdght & dw ^el^lKmifii<»d of 
Jnl^aneiik) and Meunt Jewat is said to ascend at teast 
15,000 feet ) on the oilier kand^ tlie plains of Afbela and 
Kineveh, «f Kirkook) Tooa Kboonnattee, and ICllfH,* 
thoQ^H in some places seordMd»afe-]ret oecasioaally Verf { 
productive. f ' - 

In like manner, -while the low eQtmtfy is parched witil 
the intense heat otst3znmer» the eye may be reffale^ Iby the 
Bi^hf of a snowy ridge hang^like a doodin me air j and 
whe|i the inhabitants of Bagdad are panting in their sirdebB^ 
or cellars nndet ground, ^hither t&ey retire to aroid the 
rays of the sun, the tiareller who is ciossingthe MotintdinS 
of iS^urdlstan is glad to draw his eloak ti^tlr aboat hfttij 
to protect his person from the cold blasts that descend fioQl 
the ice-covered peaks. . Thus. too. the date<-tree 3rields it» 
luscious fruit in perfectioik ^ tne plains of Babylonia- white 
ojily the hardier fruits of northern clunes can be matdred 
in.thc orchards of the Kitrdish highlands. 

The mountain ranges of Sin|ar, ci MasiUs, and tlie 
Hamtines, are among the principal one^ of Upper Meso* 
potamia. The exaet extent and direetion of the first is not 
wen known; but it is eonneeted, as we gather fiom Mr. 
Ainsworth, on the northeast with a series 'of low rounded 
eminences called ^e Babel fiiUs, whfeh appear to cross 
th^ Tigris below Je2irah ibn Omar to the south of Zaco. 

Mount Masius runs in a westerly direction fh>m the 1% ' 
gris to the parallel of Kisibin, when, tttming towards the 
north at Dara, it.again assumes its former hue. overlook* 
ing throtighout its course a very level plain. Nordi#ard 
from this boundary the cotmtiy consists of high table* 
lands, intersected by ridges of rocky mountaJbis, which are 
branches of Taurus, under the nsojles of Karahjah Dag, 
AH Da^, Madan, Mahrab. and Kalaat Dagt The last two 
ate pesocs of that range whieh divides the eastern Euphra* 
tes and the Tigtis, the sourees of the latter river being sit* ' 
uated in its southern face, near the Arghana mines. 

Both provinces have been 1>V narare blessed wit^ the 
means of almost unlimited fertihty in the abundant streams 
which water them, though this benefit has been differently 
distributed in each.. In Assyria and Upper Mesc^amia 
the rivera and monntidn streams are ntmierous ; vxA there 
is no want either of rain of snow to assist in bringing the 
erope to matoiity^ On tiie othar haadj, is Lower Meeopo* 
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tamia andBabvlonia, productiveness must depend on the 
industry and judgment with wMch the inhabitants dispense 
the ample supplies afforded by the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and take advantage of their periodical inundations. 

From Erzingan ^ight carayan days' journey from'Er- 
zeroum), Colonel phesney remarks* that the Euphrates 
may be described as a river of the first -order, struggling iii 
an exceedingly tortuous course through numerous obsta- 
cles ; and, though fprmihgirequent rapids), is still so shal« 
lo>^ that; during the autumn, loaded Daniels can in. some 
places pass it. Its velocity is ironi two to four miles an 
hour,^according to season and localities. It is navigal)le 
for lai^e boats, or, rather,- rails of 120 tons, from Erziajsraii 
probablyi and certainly ftbuL Malatia. downwardit Tnis 
was the cas^ in the days of ^eroc^tus ; and the produce 
of Arm^a might still be carried as far as Hillah, as it 
then was to Babylon. , ' , ■ 

The upper part of the river brought to the reeoUection - 
of the coipneiand his party the, scenery of thie Rhine below* 
Schaffnausen, being enclQsed between two parallels ranges 
of hills, andf having i^. banks covered^ for the most, ^art 
thickly, with brushwood and timber of moderate size, with 
a succession of long, narrow islands in its bed, on some 'of 
which are considerable towns. There are also numerous 
villages on either side, chiefly inhabited by Arabs, among 
whom the Weljee or JWelda, and the Bohabour tribes ap|iear 
to be the principal. FromBir downwaidto Hit, the stream 
is, iauch mterrupted with shallows^ and fords^ where camels 
pass with ease ; and between Racca and Aaah, a distance 
of about 170 miles, the bed, is particularly rocky, . On the 
whole, the scenery is described as possessing a'yeiy pic- 
turesque character, not a little heightened, by the frequent 
occurrence of ancient aqueducts K>rmed of mason-work, 
coming boldly up to the water's edge, and which, owing ta 
the frequent.winoings of the river, aj^ar in every possible 

* la his Report contained in the Parlifunentarjr papers on the Eluphraf- 
tea Expedition. 

t^his seenls donbtfiil, as Mr. Biant, BritisK consul at Erzeronm, who 
erossed the rvrer (there atill called- the Morad) on his way from Kharpnt 
to Malatia, at a place called Ezz Ogloo, ooi^iderablf below the latter, 
affirms, that from that place, for iiHttrfive miles downward, it bursts 
Ihroogh the great chain of Taurus, ana forms such a succession of rap- 
i^, and runs in so rdcky a^ohannel, that no rafis or boats attempt to pr " 
B<i3ow that ^mum, he says, it bfloomes and continuet to b« BarigahiA* 

c 
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vaiittgr of positioa»^ Hiestf 6eWbrated stractures t^iU here- 
after be moK parucularijr deHneated^ 

About ten miles i)elaw Hit) the hills almost entirely 
cease ( there is little binshwood and few trees on the banks, 
and the ancient aqueducts give place tokthe common wheel 
or water^kinsy raised by bullocks with ropes drawn over 
puileySk The river winds lesS| and i^istead of tocks.a|id 
pebbleS) the bed is now formed of sand or mud) while tha 
current is duller and deeper,than before. A& far ^ HiU^ 
almost the o^ly tiab^tatioas to be ^een are the black hair^ 
tents of the BedouiniS) rising among patches of cultivation 
and dusters of date^trees* Ai>proaching the latter placet 
canals for irri^tioh become more ^quent ) and near the 
remains of .a&oient Babylon^ two streams called this Kil 
proceed &om the river) oAe above ai)d the otl^r below the 
pnlxcipa^'rui;!) and form a lake whic^ fertilizes much land. 

For thirty miles below Hillah the ^anks are covered 
\(dUi mudr irillages imbedded in date^reoS) |o whidx suc-^ 
ceed huts built^ieatly of reeds, with earthen forts or castles 
to protect the crops* Farther down, neair liCmlUm) the 
land) beitig flat, is easily irrigated { apld here the river di* 
Vides itself into several streams, the ^wo lower of which 
encircle a considenible i^'and,^and in the season of flood 
overflow the countn.' on ei^er side to the ^extent of sixty 
miles. The mdment that the waters recede, which hsLp* 
pens in June, the whole of this tract is covered with crops 
of rice and. other grain, and dotted with reed cottages. 
These last, wi^en sufiered to remain too long, iai^ frequent- 
ly surprised by the rising inundation ; and it is no uncom- 
mon thing to see persons on foot or in their canoes follow* 
tog their floating village in order to arfest thp materials. 
Not many years ^go^ the wh^le town was thtt§ swept away ; 
yet the inhabitants constantly rebuild their dwellings in 
the same spot; 

In passing through these insirsheS) the river, which from 
Bir to Hillah preserves a breadth varying from 300 to 450 
yards, is contracted occdsionidly to fifly, with a depth of 
from six to nine feet, and t very winding course. But at 
Saloa GasUe, twenty miles below Lemlum. it again aug- 
ments in size, and the lake.pn the right bank disappears. 

But the eastern ^an^ continues still low and marshy, 
and the country reqttit^s to be protected by bimds or dams, 
^vfaichi .however, often break fvheii the waters rise, ana 
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much daxaage is occasioned. The stream, neTerthelMS, 
maintains k breadth varying iron^ 200 to 400 vaixis as far 
as Kpma, where it forms a junction with the U*igris; and 
^m this poinfthe united river is fromJ&OO to 800 ysffds in 
breadth, and three to five fathoms deep. . ^ 

A slight increase takes place in the Euphrates in Janu- 
aiv^ but the grand flood doe^ not cgnunence till about Uie 
Snfth of March ; dud it attains its l\eight about the 20th of 
May, after ^hich it falls pjretty rapidly till June, when the 
lice and |^raju;L crops ax^ sown in the inaishes^ The de- 
crease, then proceeds ^raduallv until the middle «f Novem- 
ber, when the stream is at its lowestl The rise of the wa- 
ter at Anah in ordinary seaitons is from ten to twelvevfeet ; 
though it occasionally amounts to eighteen^ enteilng the 
town, and overflowing much of the 'bank. At its greatest 
height it run^ with a velocity exceeding five miles an hour, 
but after a decrease of twenty days, there is a joorrespond* 
ing d;Lminution of rapidity, i^i^much that boats can track 
against the current. ' ... 

The course of the Et^hrates from Bii to Bussora has 
been estimated. by Colonel Chesney at 1143 miles,' and 
from Bir upward by the ei^stem branch to its source near 
Malasgird, isal^ut iSOO more, making an aggregate of 
fuUy 1600 miles. 

The Tigris takes its rise in that branch of Tatirus where 
the mines of Arghans^ are situated, and whence the waters 
flow to this liver on the south, and to the Morad <hi the 
north. Bursting through the eastein part of Mount Ma« 
sius, from which it receives many sniaU tributaiies, it is 
joined at Osnlankeuy by a considerable strcjam, called by 
Kinneir the Batman Su, by th^ Tmlfs Bulespeiia or Bare- 
in^ Another large sujppjhr is afforded by the Ensen, which 
Is said to take its rise m Susan, a district northwest of Bet- 
tis, probably in, the range <^ Mount Niphtites. It was six- 
ty yards broad where -biossed by the author now named, 
, and reached his horse'^s knees. The next feeder is jthe 
Betlischai. which falls into it somewhere above Jezirah nl 
Omar, ana was found by him to be eighty yards broad, and 
not fordable. He erroneously takes it &t the Kh^bour, 
which, rising in the district of Amodieh, unites wiUi the 
^eiz'el, and falls into the Tigris below Zaco. 

Passing the ruins of Ctesiphon ahd.Seleucia, the Tigiis 
holds its course through a jde^p aUayial soil and manhT 
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land. Its banks, like- those of the Eiq>hratte, are thickly 
sprinkled with heaps and mounds, the vestiges of former 
habitations, with Arab tents or huts, ^and some considerar 
ble village^, among which the chief is Koote ul Amara, 
giving its name to the river ^ far as Koma. At this lat- 
ter (place the two great streams unite, forming, as has been 
seen, the Shut el Arab, thotigh Abulf^da ca!Us it stiU the 
Digleh or Tigris all the way to the sea. ' 

Among^the rivers of importance which have their rise 
in Mesopotamia are (he Khabdur Tancient Chaboras), and 
the Hermas or Huali, which unite oefore they fall into the 
Euphrates at R^kisia. Of these, t^e first h^ its source 
paftl^ in the springs of Ras ul Ain, and partly at a grat- 
er distance in the northwest ; the second originates in 
Mount Masius, and floWs by Nisibin and Sinjar to lose it- 
self ih the other. 

The greater Zab is formed of many streams which jd0w 
Irom the Kurdish Mountains. It is joined about twenty- 
five miles firom its confluence wi^ toe Tigris by the Go- 
mel, the ancient Bmnadus, which has its rise north of Ac- 
cra. The^ lesser Zab, too, derives its waters frgm various 
sources. One large branch from Lahiiab in Kurdistan, 
called the Ak-su, runs by Saida^ht, and, joined b^ anoth- 
er stream from the vicmity of Banna, unites with that 
which passes through the KTeuy Sanjiak valley, above Al- 
tun Kupri. The rest, though considerable, are less known. 

The Diala issues from the Koh.Saugur, between Hama- 
dan and Kermanshah, firom whence, bursting through a 
pass of the Shahu MoonUdns, and receiving many tribu^ 
taries in its course, it forces its way through the rem^irka* 
ble defile of Damah, where there are stiU the ruins of a 
town and castle. From thence, receiving an accession at ' 
Gundar, it enters the singular plain of Semiram by £i tre- 
mendous gorge, and assumes a southwesterly course until 
it Unites with the Hnlwan River Hear Khanekin. Previ- 
ous to this it is called the Shirwan, from an ancient city 
of that name, past the ruins of which it flows ; but after 
its junction it assumes the appellation of the Diala, whidi 
it retains till it falls into the Tigris a litUe below Bagdad. 

Having thus described the priacipal rivers of these coun- 
tries, it will be proper also to give 'Some idea of the sys- 
teAi of artificial imgation wbich was so essential to tho 
prosperity of the alluvial districts. 
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The fertility of BabyloDia. has been the theme of aU an- 
dent writers. Herodotus remarks tha,t this province ieuid 
the rest of Assyria were by Barius Qonstitated the. ninth 
satrapy of his empire, and that it contribate4 a full third 
part of the revenues of the state. This great produetive- 
ness did not arise from the soil in Its natural state, /or at 
iMs day it produces little besides a.scanQr sprinkhng vi 
tamarisks, taorhs, or salsugineoils plants. It was efi^cted 
by the wisdom of a judicious monarch, who, aiding tho 
em>rt8 of an industrious people, supplied the means of ir- 
rigation from the periodical floods of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. The same historian, DiodoruS; ai^d otners, inform 
us of great .hydraulic opeilations being conducted by sev- 
eral sovereigns of Babylon > and of these ^e magnificent 
system of canals by.wmch the flat surfiMee of the land was 
divided into sections; all within reach of the water,, was, 
jio doubt, t^e'mbst important The traveller, in passing 
over thcs iape of the country, how almost a desert, meets 
everywhere with vestiges which prove how coi^ii^et^ly 
traversed it once was by such arteries of fructification. It is 
remarkable, too, ^at all these canals, instead of having 
been sunk in the earth, like those of the present day, were 
entirelv oohstructed on the surface ; a fact which proves i^ 
only tne superior skill of the engineers of antiquity, but 
the infinitely greater attention to agriculture paid in tnose 
times by farmers or peasantrv. " By what means the water 
was raised to fill these conduits, does hot in every case 
appear ;< whether ))y dikes thrown acfos^ the river, or by 
depressing its bed at the poiiit of ' derivation. The for- 
mer expedient was certainly adopted in many instances on 
the Athene on the Diada, on Uie Tigris above Samarra, and 
on the Euphrates near Hit. But it must be recollected that 
the<countiy contiguous to botK rivers, and the Euphrates in 
particular^ was protected by etnbankments from the peri- 
odical rise of their streams, aimeasure which, by confining 
the water, raised it so as to fill these canals. In this man- 
ner thev served the doiible nufpose of ,vent^ for drawing 
off the dangerous superabundance of the fluid, and collect* 
Ing it for the beneficial purpo$e of irrigation. 

The principal canals mentioned by ancient geographers 
are the Nahr-ra^a, the Nahr Sares, the.Fluvius Regius, 
ihb Kutha, and the Pallacopias. The first of these, which, 
according to Pliny, has its origin ^t Sippara or Hippan^ 

C 2 
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appears to occupy the place of the Nahr Isa, w)iich, de^ 
rived fiom the Euphrates aX Dehmah near Anbar, joined 
the Tigris ta the western part* of that city. 

Th,e T^^ahr Sares of Ptolemy is by D'Anville considered 
as identical with the Nahr Sarsar of Abulfeda, who de- 
scribes it as rising below the former, as passing through 
the level country between Bagdad and'Cufa, and joining 
the Tigris between Bagdad and Madayn. Mr. Ainsworth 
says " this corresponds to th? present ZJimberaniyah,". and 
remarks that Ammianus Marcellinus notices a canal be- 
tween Afl^cepracta and Perisabor on Jhe Nahr.Malikah, 
which must be the Sarsar.* 

The Plwvvus Re^vus of Ptoleljay is undoubtedly the Nahr 
Malikah of the Arabian geographers, which, according to 
Amqiianus, was drawn fro^l Perisaboras on the Euphra- 
tes, and is said by Abulfeda to have joined the Tigris be- 
low Madayn.' It was one of the most ancient, asi^well as 
most important of these works in Babylonia, bein^ attrib- 
uted by tradition to Gush, and to Nimrod king ot B&bel ; 
t<rhile Abydenus, with more probability^ attributes ; it to 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

We are told that, about seven miles below the Nahr 
Malil^ah, a second canal was derived from the Euphrates, 
which traversed the country nearly parallel with the oth- 
ers, and, like them, emptied, itself into the Tigris. In its 
course it passed the pld city of Kutha, supposed to have 
derived its name from Cush, the father.of Nimrod,- whose 
posterity possessed the land.t 

These are the four canals suppose^ tpliave beeil 'passed 
by the army of Cyrus the younger, after the battle of Cu- 
naza, on their way to Sittace ; and, from the position of 
theSe works, a ^ood idea uiaybe obtained of tne method 
of irrigation in those days. The country "was intersected 
by them at intervals of six or eight miles, ahd could thus 
be watered throughout its whole extent by smaller ones 
derived from the prihcipal conduits. 

But, besides these larger channels, there were many of in- 
ferior size, eonstructed to supply psirticular towns-and dis« 

* Researches in. Assyria, Babylonia, and CUaldeSy'by William Aina- 
worth, F.G.S., &c., 8vo, London, 1836, p. 163-165. 

t Mr. Ainswortti (Researches, p. 166) thinkathat this tewn of Katha, 
may be represented by the ruins and mounds of the Towebah, whidh bj 
imns are considered as the northern quarter of aacieni Babyloa. 
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tricts, each anaitet of Babylon itself being provided with 
water in that manner. The numerous dry beds still to be 
seen in all directions, jpro^e the extent to which the sjrstem 
was carried. 

Nearly twenty-two miles below 4he point of deriyatioa 
of the ^utha canal, as we are told by the same geogta^ 
l^er. the Ffat divided itself into two streams, the more 
soutnem of which passes beyond Gufa into the marshes 
of Roomyah. Th^pther and larger branch flows opposite 
the Kasr ibn Hobeirah, and bears the name of the Ns^ 
Spora.* 

The former branch of the Ehiphrates here\8poken of is, 
we believe, the same that iiow fonns the lake called the 
Sea of NejelSr, and which sweeps round till it joins the 
marshes of Roomyah. 

It is probable that hence was derived the great canal of 
Pallacopas, which appears to have l)^n executed' in the 
very early days of the Babylonian monai^chy, and intend- 
^, perhaps, as much to promote agriculture by means of 
irrigation, as to drain a mass of waters injorious to health 
&ad improvement. 

We learn from Arrian that much expense was incurred 
by the governors' of Babylon in restraining an oyer-abun- 
dant flow tl^u^h the Pallacopas into the fenny districts; 
and that, therefore, Alexander, willing to do the Assyrians 
a benefit resolved to dam up that entrance from the Eu- 
phrates. He proposed that a cut should be made about 
thirty foirlongs from the mouth of the eanal, where the soil 
was rocky, being satisfied ihat much water would be there- 
by saved, and its distribut,ion better 'regulated.t 
^ From the first part of this account we should be led to 
think, thiat the ancient canal had its commencement, at 
least, in whax Abulfeda terms the southern branch of the 
Euphrates, as through'this the water reached the marshes. 
From the' second if would appear as if Alexander had nur- 
sued his intention of efiectually damming up the ovemovr 
of the river in the old bed of the canal, and made a fteali 

^ Mr. AinswoTth (ReMurches, p.l71, 173) calls it Nahr Snnh or S^ 
ns, and firom thence dedvces its identi^ with the Nahr Sares of Ptole- 
mj ; bat we heliere it was eaUed Nahr Soora firam the namie of a tofrn 
ID iU Tidnity. ^ ' • - 

• 4- AiiiiMii Histona, oorA. Onmovii, Lugd. Bat., 1704, folio, lib. tU., ^« 
809* . y 
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mpenl^ at the distant;^ of thirty furlongs in firmer .groundf 
The circumstance of his. sailing do^rn the Euphrates to 
the mouth of the pallacopas^and through that canal to the 
place where he built the town now called Meshed All, 
would lead to the supposition that the new cut must have 
been about the pax^&I of Cufa or Dewannieh. That the 
Pallacopas was continued to the s^a, into which it emp- 
l^ied itself somewhere, about Ter^on, i^ certain, although 
its channel' is now nearlv obliterated ; for both Colonel 
Chesney and Lieutenant Otmsby, in jo^meyinjg westward 
from BussoHa/lbund its. bed between Zobeir and the Jibel 
Sanam,'w:hich is the site of ancient Teredon. The, last 
named of these, gentlemen found that it was sixty paces 
broad ; and hjs guid^ told hini that, fn travelling along its 
channel all the ikay from Khor Abdullah (the supposed an- 
cient mputh of the Euphrates) to Hillah, mounds, with the 
u^ual vestiges of old buildings, are frequently met with' oh 
its banks. In the days of Abulfeda, however, the P^laco- 
pas was no longer in operation, and the waters seem to 
Lave (escaped by their old vent into the marshes, the work 
of Alexander having probably giveA way. Of late, the 
higher portion of the Babylonian fens received a great 
augmentation from thl3 damage done to the embankments 
of the river in ,the memorable inundation of 1830. For 
many years previous to that time, the Montefic Aral)s had 
farmed the whole western side of the Euphrates from the 
Pacha of Bagdad at a certain Sum, and upon condition 9f 
maintaining it good order the Hdi which j^revented 'it 
from overflowing the country fjrom Sook el SmooTt to Hit. 
In that year these embankments were swept away, and 
have not since been replaced, so that the ntrer, inrnen in 
flood, has a free passage into the Bahr e Nejef*.' ' 

These were the principal canals derived from the Eat* 
phrates in this quarter. No doubt there were many others 
m the level districts of Mesopotamia) but they are less 
known; and it is highly probable that the alluviad territohr 
between the Hye, the Tigrisj and the Euphrates, was equal- 
ly well supplied with such .means of irrigation. ^ In like 
manner, the districts about Bussora bear marks of having 
been anciently supplied with conduits, though most of the 
BAmes are now lost. 

The waters of the Tigris have also been made sabsenrt- 
e&t to the purposes of agricultorerby measis of various ca> 
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BaLs; and two of these merit especial mentioB. The fiist 
was the Nahjrawan, the most qLagni&cent, indeed, of ^ 
Bimilar works achieved bv the ancient kings of Babylon. 
Its sources were threefold. The' first, issuing from the 
river at ^e point where it cuts the HanmnehillS) ran di»- 
tant from the parent stream about six or seven miles to- 
wards the ancient towii of Samarra, wh§re it was joined' 
bv the second conduit. This last, leaving th^ Tigris at a 
place. called Guntree Rissassee, fell into the other, which 
then received the name or Nahrawan, and the United cuiv 
rent x^^ nearly south-southeast towards the Athem, absorb- 
ing first the superfluous watery of the Nahr But, then the 
Athem itself, next the Nahr Raathan, and, finally, a third 
cut irom the river at Qaim. Hence itf roceeded generally 
at the distanoe of from six to twelve uul^ from the course 
of the Tigris, as it fipWed in those days, but approaching 
it at Bagdad;> a'little after which it crossed the Diala^ ex- 
hausting its contents, which were raised to a proper level 
by a^ bund. ^ 

In' like manner, this gigantic aaueduct stretched onward 
tiU,. entering Kuzistan, it absorbed all the streams from the 
Lour andsBuckharee Mountain^, and at length joined the 
Kerkha, or, as some say,, was lost in the marshes of that 
part of Susiana. v/ ' 

In its long course of nearly WO miles, this canal, which 
equalled the Tigris in size, bein^ from 250 to 400 feet broa4f 
fiirtilized a vast district of country, sending off txnmerotts 
branches on both sides, and one, in particular, to Jarjarya, 
not far from Kopte ul Amara. 

Oh its margin are found ruins of various buildings, and 
on either bazuc the sites of towps and cities, whic£ cmce 
derived wealth from the commerce or agriculture it eor 
couraged, and wMch, with it, have sunk into ruin. Much 
of the marsh now exislizig.in the line of its course has been 
formed by the waters it formerly directed to useful purpo- 
tes \ and those of the Dial'a, in particular, have foi^ced a 
passage' to the Tigris below Bagdad, converting much 
land, once carefully cultivated, into a swampy waste. 

Second to the Nahrawan, but also pf great importance. 
Is the DijeU Canal, which issued from &e right bank or 
the Tigns some miles Ibelow Samarra. It flows parallel 
to that river to within twenty-five miles of Bagdad, and 
even now fertilizes a large extent of territorv, wmch, how* 
ever, is at present in the hands of the Jerbah Arabt. 
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, The following Canals are still in operation, and exhibit 
a melancholy contirast with the magnificent catalogue of 
antiqui^ : . - • 

1 . The Boogharaib, deriving its waters from the En^^iia- 
tes below Felugia, joins the marshes of Bagdad. - 

3. The Massoodee, drawn from a swamp fed from the 
Euphrates, and falls into the Tigris two hours below the 
former. 

3. The paocxiee (cut by Daood Pacha]', whidi ccmnects 
the two just 'mentioned. ' ' - 

4. The Rithwfb^ieh issues from the Euphntes south- 
west from ]^agda<l, and joins the Tigris below the Massoo- 
4ee. 

5. Th« Mahxnoodee, which has its supplies from the Eih 
phrates, flows towards Seleucia, but is exhausted in the 
prooe^ss of irrigation. 

There aire a few smailler cuts between these last and the 
town of Hillah, but they water comparatirely little ground. 

6; The Khalis (on the Assyrian side of the Tigris), sup- 
plied by the 0iala, runs nearly seventy miles with a wind- 
ing course towards the southwest, that brings it to within 
twenty miles 6f Bagdad. \ 

7. The Khoraisan, which flows fh>m the opposite side 
of the same river, ]ias nearly an equal course m a south- 
easterly directioUi 

With the exception of the last two, these canals are 
works of vVy iniCTior extent and iB)(portance to the an- 
cient ones. ' ' 

8. The Dijeil, alreaay described, is ancient, but now al- 
most entirelv filled iip< ' . 

Besides these, there are several near Bussora, such as 
the Nahr Kerbela leading to that place, and the Nejeff con- 
Stracted by Nadir Shah, of the present state of which we 
are ignorant. Mr. Ainsworth* mentions a system of irri- 
gating ducts near Gdrah, as the Mejilah, the Jemilah» the 
Antar, the Jamidah, and 6thers; and there are similar 
works opposite Semava, including the extensive line of the 
Shatrah Canal, which gives numerous offsets to the So- 

Shrates, and unites wiu the Hjre near its mouth. With 
le exception of the irrigation .accomplished by means of 
the water-wheel on the banks cuT the liveis, it is from the 

v ■ 

* BeMKrehM, p. 1S7. 
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ODemtion of these eats that thewho^e ^gricoltoral produca 
01 the present Babylonia is still raised, the food or the ia» 
habitantii provided, and Ihe reventte furnished.. 

The JPiarshss of that dist|pict must here also claim a few 
Word& 7^6 first to be noticed is the {treat tract Already 
alluded to which lies near {filial^ land 'is seen stretching 
out likp a rast se& 

These, swamps arie fed by the-Kuphrate^. at the season of 
its great rise, w embeinkmeats which restrained its wa* 
- ters having been desCroy^« T^- contnninicate with the 
Roomyah and^ Lemlom Marshes, through which the river 
winds, but probaoly also send, a cons^erable portion of 
their fiuid down the ancient j^allacopas, and to an on* 
known distance in^to the Arabian desert. 

The LemlUm themselves are the next in saccessioa 
southward, though (connected with the former, and. consti- 
mting part of the PahuUs Sabylonia^ in which many oC 
the galleys 6f Atexander lost their way when 4hey accom- 
panied him on his voyage. These marshes, according, to 
Colonel Chesney, oc(mpy a space of Isixty niiles in breadth, 
and rather more in length. A considerable portion of 
them, however, is cultivated by Khexail Arabs. 

Mr. Ainsworth. says that there is but la narrowband of. 
Isoil between them and the Tigris; l>ut in this he is mista- 
ken, as actual' observation has proved (that ^ey extend 
rather towards the Byethtui to that river. 

The nexVfenhy tract is the one that surrounds the ruins 
of Workha, considered by Mr, Ainsworth and , Colonel 
Taylor to be the district of Chaldea proper ; and which, 
doubtless, is connected with ihe marshes of Lemlum. Oi 
its extent there exists no accurate ifibrmation, as the na^ 
tuoe of the <^untry ;renders travelling tilx^re extremely dif* 
ftcult * 

Communicating with this watery land by creeks or 
ditches, if not by a con^nuit^ of swampy ground, is the 
valley of the Boo je "Seirat and Shut el Hye.^^ This val- 
ley appears once t6 have been the bed of the Tigris itsel£ 
for Abulfeda distinctly says diat Waasat w^ mtersected 
by the D^^eh, which was spanned by a bridge of boats. 
This city, the ancient Cascata,'and the seat of one of the 
bishops of early Christia;hily, was once populous, rich, 
well cultivated, and flourishing. The industry of the in- 
habitants restrained within prQper embankments Ha over- 
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abundance of the waters with which it was surroanded $ 
but when wars and troubles arose, these were either neg- 
lected or destroyed, and the populous province accordingly 
returned to a state of, nature, and became i country of 
lakes and morasses. ' 

Mr. Ainsworth considers this Waasot to be the seat of 
the ancient Cybatevand adopts the opinion that the^ahra- 
wan which appear, in the vaHey is the same which origi« 
nates at Samaita on the Tigns. Probably some of me 
lakes described l)y Abulfeda represented in his day the 
Chaldean ope of Pliny, which^ acconding to the English 
traveller, lay beyond the former' course of the Tigris and 
Nahrawan, and was, no dOubt, connected with it. The 
whole country east^of the Hye is indeed of a very low and 
marshy character, " wMle the diy land on the banks of the 
Euphrates stretches beyond the Shut el Hye, protected by 
the date-plantations,' the' rampart-enclosed reed huts, and 
the more stable habitations of the Montefic Arabs from 
Kut (^Itoote), by Sootod Shiook to Omu el Bak, the * moth- 
er of moschet<]|es ;' the inland countrvr to the «ast and to the 
west in the, parallel of the * Sheik's Market-town' becoiiies" 
already occupied by an almost perpetual inundation ; and 
at Omu el Bak the waters spread from^the banks' of the 
rirer in every direction Hke' a great lake, extending to the 
extreme verge of the horizon, and only here and there in- 
terrupted by groves of date-trees, and x)ccasiona] huts isl- 
anded in the desert of wkters. On- the ascent of the steami- 
er Euphrates in the latter end of October, and the descent 
of the same vessel in the beginning of Novetn1;>eri 18361, the 
extent of this great inundation^had undergone veiy Httle 
diminution firom what it had been in the month or June, 
nearly at the period of the great floodis."* But few par-, 
ticulars are known of the former extent of the several lakes 
or morasses which are separated by slips of higher land, 
where ^e Behi Ruffeyah and other Aralxs pitch their tents. 
At the end of this Chaldean lake Pliny places Ampe, which 
Mr. Ainsworth is disposed to think is now represented 
by Koma, at the junction of the two rivers. IrAnville, 
however, cohsidets this town as identical with Ptolemy's 
Apamea* and the Digla of Pliny. On the other sid^ of the 
piesent bed of the Tigris are found the marshes of Susiana, 

* AlBtWoKth'a ReMaidufy p. 1S8, 1S9L ' 
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which) if the rirer foimerly ran through the ralley of the 
Hye, must have been continuous with the Chaldean Lake, 
or onlj separated by the low territory of the Messina of 
Pliny, Ptolemy, Strabo, and others. Indeed, the whole 
country of Susiana, which lies on the left bank of the cur- 
rent, appears to be little more than one succession of mo* 
rasses. 



CHAPTER 11. 

WmU}^ of ih^ Assyricm, MonofK^. 

Unceitaia^ of the Chronology of these Periods.— Necessity of adopting 
flome consistent System of Notation. — Errors of Usher, Lloyd, aiid 
others. — ^Discrepancy of Opinion between various Authors.— Mode of 
Notation adopted.— -Sources of Infotmation.—Saored Writ. — Greek 
Uistorians.-->J9eiodot<M---Ctesias«--->Cam0u»noenientof the Asqrriaa 
Empire accocding to each. — Syncellus and Polyhistor. — Beke's ** Ori« 
gines BiblicB.''-^criptnral Account.— Lists of Kings of both Monar^ 
chies to the Fall of iMbylon.— Claims of Ctesias to Credit discassed.*— 
Opinions divided. — ^Hjs Account of the Assyrian Monarchy. — Ninvs. 
— ^eaunuttis* — ^Nioyas, Ac-^Thonoe Conocdsrus.— His Identity with 
Saidanapalus. — ^Errors of Ctestas.— History of the Monaxchy according 
to Scripture and Ptolemy's Canon.— Assnur Founder of it. — ^Pul.*^ 
Tifflath-Pileser.— Shalmaneser. — Sennacherib. — Esar h addoai, snppo- 
■ea to be the warlike Sardanapalna . - Saosdncbeps, &c.— Vaiioaa Con- 
jectnree.— Nabachodonosor.— Fall of Ninevehr— And of the Aaayxian 
Ampixv. 

HATiira thus given a description of the botindaxies, divis- 
ions, and general aspect of the countries hereafter to be 
more minutely delineated, we shall endeavour, as succinct^ 
ly as possible, to sketch the history of the monarchies of 
which, lh>m the earliest times, they were the seat. lids 
is a task of no ordinary difficulty; for so obscure is the 
chronology oi those remote periods, pd peiplezing are 
the names and actions attributed b^ various writers to in- 
dividuals who are said to have flounshed during them, that, 
in spite of the numerous attexE^ts to connect the detached 
notices on the subject, it still remains not a little dark and 
confused. As an instance of this, and of the discrepancy 
which prevails among chronologists on some of the most 
important epocb^ it may be mentioDfid that Hi, Hales, in 

D 
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bifl learned work, recites upward of 190 several omnions 
in reference to the interval which elapsed between Uie cre- 
ation of the world and the birth of our Saviour, and the 
extremes are removed from each other by no less than 
3268 years. A difference of 1142 years occurs, in like 
manner, among authors in fixing the era of the Deluge) 
they disagree, also, to the extent of 300 years regarding the 
time of the fall of Nineveh; and a Uke diversity prevails 
upon the date of the Exode of the Jews from Egypt 

An attempt to reconcile the various svstems mat have 
produced such discordant opinions would be but an idle 
waste of time, and unsuited to a work of this nature, which 
professes rather to give results than to enter into laboured 
disquisitions. It is proposed oiUy to state the issue of the 
most successful investigations on the subject of the an- 
cient Babylonish and Assyrian monarchies. But, in ordec 
to succeed even in this, some system of chronology must 
be adopted, and we shall shortly explain the nature of that 
which nas been preferred. 

It is generally Known that the scheme of Usher, Lloyd, 
and others, which furnishes the marginal dates in the au- 
thorized version of the Scriptures, and was adopted in the 
eighth century in place of the more ancient notation of the 
Septuagint, is now held to be altogether erroneous. The 
era of creation, according to that account, is only 4004 
years anterior to the bir^ of Christ. 

The following are considered as among the highest au- 
thorities on this subject: 

{5555 
5402 
4008 

The Septuagint |J^ 

SjnceUoa &500 

Pezron 5872 

Ensebios ' 5200 

JackMm 5420 

Hales 5411 

Dr. Russell, who, in his "Connexion of Sacred and Pro- 
fane History,"* has examined this subject wiUi great as- 
siduity and learning, and who has consulted not only the 
writings of Jewish and pagan historians, and of the earljT 

* VoL i., Pnlinunary Dinextatiaii ; and toL ii, ciup. i. 
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filjKhers, bat also the works of the most distinguished mod- 
em chronolofists, inclines to fix this important point in 
the year B.C. 5441. which, being nearly a mean ofthe best 
aathorities, we will venture to adopt as that by which to 
determine such dates as admit of precise notation. On 
the same grounds, he places the era of the Deluge in 

B.C.3185 

Or after the Creation % 2256 

Making, till the era-of redenq>tion ... 5441 

Assuming, therefore, this point as established, we shall 
proceed to the history of those early ages so far as there 
are grounds on which to base our narrative. 

The principal sources of information are, first, the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament ; and, secondly, the writings 
of several Greek historians Who have treated of those 
times. 

Of these last, the two most important are, Herodotus, 
who lived about the jear B.C. 430, contemporary with Ne- 
hemiah and Malachi, and who himself visited Babylon and 
saw its condition only a hundred years after it was taken 
l^ Cyrus. The other is Ctesias, a physician of Cnidos, 
who, accompanying Cyrus the younger in that quality on 
his expedition against his brother Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
was taken orisoner at the battle of Cunaxa, B.C. 399, ana 
resided at the court of that monarch seventeen years. 

From the writings of these two historians, it will be found 
that all subsequent annalists and geogra^ers, including 
Diodorus and Strabo, have chiefly drawn their materials; 
and it is these original elements, multiplied and often dis- 
torted by the theories and conjectures of numerous com- 
mentators, that supply all the information we really pos- 
sess regaiding those early and obscure periods in the nis- 
tory of man. 

The authors of the " Universal History," a work of deep 
erudition and research, incline to reject almost entirely 
the testimony of Ctesias, whose long list of kings, witli its 
mixture of Greek, Egyptian, Persian, and Median names, 
seems to destroy the pretensions of its compiler to veraci- 
ty ; while they attach much credit to the accounts of He- 
rodotus, as agreeing far better than those of other histori- 
ans with the chronology of Sacred Writ and the few insu- 
lated facts that can be brought to bear upon the subject 
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According: to their computation, ajfler this historian, th« 
Assyrian monarchy commenced 1236 B.C., and cantinoed 
5fiO years.* 

Dr. Russell, in his very elaborate examination of the 
question, for which we must refer our readers to the work 
itself (vol. ii., chap. iX comes to the conclusion that the 
account of Ctesias is d^ no means to be altogether reject- 
ed; and the result of his inquiry is to plaice tne origin of 
the Assyrian empire in the year • . • B.C.2126 
Or after the Flood 1059 

3185 

which, with ihe assumed period from the Creation to 
the Flood of 2256 

makes, up to the birth of Christ . . . • 5441 
And he observes that this comes to wiUiin one year of the 
date fixed by Ctesias for the commencement of his catalogue 
of ibe Assyrian monarchs, the accession of Ninus bdng 
placed in tne year B.C. 2127. 

Proceeding with his retrospect, and quoting from the 
Chronographia of Syncellus of the Chaldean. Irings who 
succeeded rfimrod at Babylon, Dr. Russell carries back 
the commencement of that monarch's reign, or the origin 
of the first Babylonish monarchy, to the year 601, or 619 
after the Deluge, that is, to B.C. 2566: the difference be- 
tween the two former sums arising from an equivalent dif- 
ference assigned to the duration of certain reigns, accord- 
ing to Sync^us and Alexander Polvhistor. A third dy- 
nasty has been added to these by Moses of Chorene, an 
Armenian historian, who quotes m>m Abydeniis, a compi- 
ler of Chaldean records; but he inclines to reject this as 
being quite unknown to the two former authors. 

It is to be observed that these three later and Christian 
writers are the only ones who have touched upon this por- 
tion of Babylonian history ; all others conmiencing ueir 
labours only where Sacred Writ terminates its short but 
invaluable notices upon this dark era. 

This factihas been prominently set forward by Mr. Beke 
in his laborious and interesting work of " Grimes Bibli- 
de,** in which he examines with great ingenuity every- 

* Ancient Unirexnl History, 8to, Land., 1747-17M, tqL It., p. S6i" 
170. 
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thing which has been presented to ns on these important 
points in the Sacred Volume, and rejects almost entirely 
aU other evidence upon the subject as fabulous and unsat- 
isfactory. 

It must, in fact, be confessed that, with regard to the ear- 
liest period of the Babylonian annals, we hare no other 
source of information worthy of any credit besides the Bi- 
ble ; and all which we learn there is the bare fact that, at 
a certain time, a son or descendant of Ci^h attained to 
great power, and founded a kingdom, " the beginning of 
which was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh in 
the land^f Shinar."* 

In the same manner, the whole which we are told re- 
garding the foundation of an Assyrian kingdom is, that at 
some period, equally undetermined, " out of that land [of 
Shinar] went forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh, and the 
city Rehoboth, and Calah, and Resen between Nineveh 
and Calah."t It is true that the proper reading of this 
passage has been much disputed ; for many authorities, 
Doth English and German, contend that its true meaning 
is, that Nimrod went forth as a conqueror into the land oi 
Asshur, and builded Nineveh and the other towns. In ei- 
ther case, Asshur must have preceded Nimrod, as we find 
the country already called l^ nis name ; and farther down 
we are informed that he was a son or descendant of Shem. 

Of the kingdom of Babylon we hear no more from Scrip- 
ture history till the days of Merodach Baladan, B.C. TSfl, 
who revolted from the Assyrians and wrote to lUng Hez- 
ekiah; while the first mention of an Assyrian monarch is 
in the year B.C. 821, when Jonah was s^t to one in Nin- 
eveh, who by some is supposed to be identical with the 
Arbaces of Ctesias. 

Considering as we do the Sacred Volume as containing 
the only undoubted source of information on this subject, 
down to the era of Nabonassar, B.C. 747, when the Canon 
of Ptolemy, founded on astronomical observation, com- 
mences (Nabonassar having himself destroyed all records 
of antecedent kings and dynasties), it would still be im- 
proper, in a work of this sort, to pass over entirely the tes- 
timony of historians who have written from such sources 
as were open to them, and which, among a great mass of 

* Gen., X., 10. t Om., z., 11, 11 

Da 
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«nor and fable, unquiestioiiably contains some facts which 
may be reconcUed with those that proceed irom less 
doubtfal sources. We shall therefore give a succinct ac- 
count of the origin of the two monarchies, as it appears in 
the most accredited histories; and, in oider to assist the 
leader in comprehending the chronology of the period, we 
have framed me accompanying table, upon the data alrea- 
dy referred to, showing the dynasties, names of kings, pe« 
nods of their respective reigns, and the year of their ae* 
cession before the Christian era, from the rise of the Baby-> 
Ionian power under Nimrod, and that of Assyria under 
Asshur, down to the extinction of both by the arms of the 
renowned Cyrus in the year B.C. 536. 

BABYLON. 
Chaldean Kings. 

Tcun B.a 
1. Nimrod, 610 yean aftcar 1h« Deluge, Ibuads ft kingdom 

in the land of Shiiiia-, and reigned • • 6...*fi5M 

t. C)u>mtMbolit8 7i...a560 

5. Foras S5....2&53 

4. Nechnbes 43. ...3517 

». Abiue 48.. ..9474 

6. OnibftUns 40. ...8496 

7. ZinzirM ••••• 4&....S3a6 

ii4i 

Arab Kinas. 

1. BCudoeentes depoeee Zinziros in SS41 

Andraiffned ;....45 

5. Name ana period kpt, say 40. ...2296 

5. Sinnuurdacns 38....9SS6 

4. Nabins 87.,. .8238 

6. Parannns 40. ...8191 

6. NabonaebBa ...., S5....8151 

815 
DepoaedandalaiiibyNiavain 8196 

ASSYRIA 

Aidkv, period mibiows, went out ftom ShiuBt and built IRiiieTeli 

and other'dtiea. 
Mo aoKnuit of hia aooceiaara tiU tba tiiM of NiBU. 
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ASSYRIAN EMPIRE. 
Assyrian Kings according to Ctesias. 

Teara. B.C 

1. Ninns, conquered Babylon m • • • 3120 

Reigned •.•».... 09 

t. Seminunie ». 43-.. 2074 

3. Ninyw > 38... .3033 

4. Aritts 30. ...1994 

3. Aralioft. 40.. ..1964 

6. Xenee or Balsiu « 80.. ..1934 

7. Armaaithres 36-. ..1894 

8. Belochve 35.. ..1857 

0. Balans 53. ...1821 

10. Sethoe, Altadai 35.. ..1759 

11. MamTthns..... 30-. ..1734 

13. Ascaliiu or Maecalens 30.. ..1704 

13. Sphsnie .' » 38.. ..1674 

14. Mamylus 30-. ..1646 

15. Sparth«iu% .40. ...1610 

16. Ascatades •, ••« 4S«...1570 

17. Amyntee SO.. ..1534 

18. Belochoall 35. ...1484 

10. Baletoree or Baletaxaa * 34... .1459 

SO. Lampridea 37.. ..1485 

31. Sonres 30....)S88 

S3. Lamparea.* • • 80.. ..1368 

53. Panyas , 45. ...1338 

54. Soaamna • 43.. ..1399 

35. MithrMoa 37. ...1351 

56. Tentamna or Taatanua 33.. ..1314 

57. Tentasas 44. ...1183 

38. Thineoa 30.. ..1138 

S9. Dercylas 40.. ..1106 

30. Empaemea...* .....36.. ..1068 

31. Laostbenea 45.. ..1030 

33. Pertiadea |0.... 985 

33. Ophnsteua , • 31.... 955 

34. Ephectierea «.• « 53.... 934 

35. Acraffanea 43.... 888 

36. Thonoa Colcoleroaor Sardanapaloa SO.... 841 

Under tbia monareh oecnrTed the rercQt of the Medea and 
Babyloniana, which teminated in a aepantion of the 
monarchy once iQore into the Babyloniaa and Aaayrio- 
MedianStatea « 831 

Babylonian Sovereigns according to Scripturs 

AND Ptolemt. 
Earlier Sovereigna onknown, probably Beleaia and hie family. 

. ^ Ymh. B.C. 

1. NalKMuunur ; the era of thia awnarcVa aeeeaaien aa- 

eeitainad by aatrop o nu c al calftniatioa, laigaad. . . . 14. .• • 747 
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Tean. BC. 
S< Nadivs 3... 733 

3. Chuudrui 5. ...731 

4. JttgBU^ 5... .730 

6. Merodach Baladan 13. ...721 

Revolta from the Assyrians, and writes to King Hez- 

ekiah 710 

0. Arciaaut 5... .700 

1 St Interregnum 3.... 704 

7. Belibus 3. ...703 

8. Apronadius • 6.... 699 

9. Regibelus ..1....693 

10. Mesessemordak 4. ...693 

2d Interregniun 8.^. .688 

11. Esorhaddon sal^ues Babylon, and reduces it to a tribu- 

tary state 13.. ..680 

13. Saosducheos or NebuchJadnezzar 1 20. ...667 

13. Chyniladan 23-... 647 

14J Nabopolassar (MT Labynetas .....31... .635 

In alliance with Cyozares, who takes Nineveh 606 

Assyrian Sovereigns according to Scripture and 

Ptolemy. 

B.C. 

1. King of Assyria, mentioned in Jonah, unnamed, probably iden- 

tical with Arbaces of Ctesias *...831 

Jonah's prophecy about 800 

3. Pul or Belus,Afandauces of Ctesias 700 

1 St Invasion of UntA ^ 770 

3. Tiglath-pileser 747 

3d Invasion of Israel • 740 

4. ShAlmaaeser 790 

3d Invasion of Israel 733 

0. Sennacherib .....714 

1st invasion of Judea 711 

0. Esarhaddon, Assarhaddon, or Sardanapalus 1 710 

In this reign the Modes and Babylonians again revolt ; the 
former elect Dejoces for their king ; the latter, tuider 
Merodach Baladan, assert their independence. 

Babylon i^commered 680 

Sd Invasion of Judea, and captivity of Manasseh 674 

7. NinusHI 667 

8. Nabuchodonosor I * ^. .....658 

Defeat of Arphiocad orPhraortes the Mede 641 

8d Invasion of Judea by Holofemes ..640 

9. Sarac, or Sardanapalus 11 s. • ..' 636 

Nineveh taken by Cyaxaret in alliance with Nabopolassar. .606 

iSabtlonian EIhpire after the Capture op Nineteh, 
according to Scripture, Ptolemy, Berosus, Herod- 
otus, AND Xenophon. 

Teui. B.C 
t, Nabopolassar throws off the Assyrian joke, Nineveh be- 

iof deftroyed, rsigaad t....606 
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Tmi*. B.C. 

t. NaboooUasuTyBochtanser, or Nebndiadnexztt •••••• ••43..«. 604 

SttbdoM Perna or Elam 699 

8. ETilMerodBch • « i,».,56\ 

4. Nericasaolaasar, Neriglitsar, or Belahazzar* »•••• 6«*>«568 

5. LabonMoenhod did not reign a year. 

6. Nabonadina or Labynetna ll. ajqpointed by CyaacaiM or 

Darioa the Mode* <.17«...598 

Babylon taken by Cyraa, and the empire tenoinated 980 

It is unnecessary to repeat the lists of Chaldean and 
Arabian kings which appear in the table, as no particnlais 
^whatever are given of tneir reigns. The last of them, if 
they ever had an existence, was overthrown and prooa* 
bly put to death by the celebrated Ninas, the first in Gte- 
sias's catalogue of Assyrian mlers, who at this time waxed 
great, and succeeded in uniting under one sovereign the 
crowns of Assyria and Babylon. 

Of the monarchs who filled the throne of Assyria, from 
the foundation of the empire by Asshur till the accession 
of Ninusj no record has reached our times, either in pro- 
lane or in sacred history ; and the magnitude and duration 
of the empire itself can only be inferred from the fact that 
it contained many rich and populous cities, and became 
so powerful as to overthrow the might of Babylon. As, 
however, the whole narrative touching the following race 
of kings rests upon the authority of Ctesias, it may be well 
to examine shortly what degree of credit is due to his wri^ 
ting. 

That he had good opportunities for observation and in* 
qniry cannot.be deniea; for he enjoved the favour of the 
monarch at whose court he lived, and had access, it is as- 
serted, to the records of the empire, preserved fiom a re- 
mote period. 

But, in the first place, we are met by the fact already 
stated, that Nabonassar had, previously to the time he 
treats ofl destroyed all, or, at any rate, most of the nation- 
al records ; and, in the second, imfortunately for his credit, 
he did not confine himself to those things concemiag which 
he might have had personal knowledge. Besides, the ac- 
coimt ne wrote of India was such as to stamp him in the 
minds of all his readers as a perfect romancer: hence the 
oeat Aristotle, nearly his contemporary, declares him to 
Be a writer entitled to no belief; and otliers of the andents 
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have been equally^ severe on him. " Who can see Ninas 
at the head of millions of men, at a time when the esuth 
mast have been bat thinly inhabited, when manldnd mast 
have been a good deal in a state of simplicity and nature ; 
who can read this without arraigning the historian of ^se- 
hood and forgery 1 Or who can reaxi his story of Semira- 
mis — ^her mighty valour and heroic deeds at the age of 
twenty or thereabout; her two millions of men employed 
in the building of Babylon ; her 300,000 skins of black oxen 
made up in &e form of elephants, and other things of this 
nature — ^and not conclude that what contained it was no 
genuine history, but a most barefaced romance 1"* 

Then, continues the same writer, the very medley of 
names, Greek, Egyptian, and Persian, argue his list to be 
the grossest forgery. In the canon of Scripture, all the 
five names recorded are evidently Assyrian, being derived 
from the names of their gods : thus we find Pul or Phid, 
Tiglath-pileser for Tiglath-pul-asswrf Shalmaneser for Shal- 
man-assuTy and Esarhaddon for Asswr-hsuddon ; whereas no 
such analogy is observable in the lists of Ctesias and his 
followers. Again, the length and equality of the reigns is 
against all experience and probability; Asides which, 
there exist anachronisms and discrepancies from sacrea 
history which condemn him ; for, according to him, Ninas 
and Abraham must have existed together, as the former, 
by his account, conquered Persia, Media, Egypt, Assyria, 
and all Asia in the days of the patriarch, while no trace 
of any such events is to be found in Scripture. On the 
contrary, the succession of* rulers given in the Bible is to- 
tally inconsistent with the fisibled conquests by Ninus and 
Semiramis. 

Dr. RusseU, on the other hand, is inclined to repose far 
greater confidence in the testimony of Ctesias, partly be- 
cause, he argues, it does not appear that the historian could 
have had any motive for fabncating a falsehood, and part- 
ly because there are strong grounds for believing that some, 
at least, of the sovereigns and conquerors he mentions ac- 
tually had existence, and performed some of the exploits 
attributed to them. But for die long and elaborate chain 
of reasoning by which he arrives at the conclusion that 
the term of duration and list of kings assigned by that hia- 

* Ancient UmTeisal Hittoiy, toL ir.f p. 90ft. 
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toilan to the Assjrrian monarchy, from its foundation bj 
Ninus to its extinction under llionos Concolerus or Sai^ 
danapalus, are worthy of credit and adoption, we must re* 
fer to the work itseU,* as it is too long for insertion here, 
and depends too much upon a nice comparison of dates 
and events to admit of abridgpnent. Witn these remarks 
upon the credibility of Ctesias, we shall proceed to give a 
short account of his history. 

Ninus, the first-mentioned sovereign, is represented as a 
martial and ambitious prince, who, conceiving the idea of 
extensive conquest, trained up the youth of his kingdom to 
warlike usages and personal endurance. By these means, 
having created a formidable army, he entered into a league 
with the King of Arabia, by whose assistance he overran 
Babylonia, reduced its cities and strongholds, carrying the 
loyal family away to captivity and death. 

Annenia, his next object, would have fallen an easy 
prey, had not its king, Barzanus, appeased the conqueror 
with gifte, and consented to become his vassal. Pharnus, 
the sovereign of Media, was next overthrown and put to 
death *, and, if we are to- credit the historian, in seventeen 
years Ninus appears to have brought into subjection the 
greater part oi A^a, except India and Bacttiana *, proba^ 
bly the vast re^ns of Tartary also remained untouched. 
Having led his victorious army back to his own countryi 
he employed the treasures he had amassed, and the multir 
tude of people he had<iollected, in building the city of Nin- 
eveh, the origin of whlth is in Scripture assigned to As* 
shur, at probablv a much earlier period, unless, with some, 
we should conclude that Ninns and he are the same person* 

An expedition aeainst the ^actrians having failed, the 
great conqueror, alter constructing the stupendous city de* 
scribed by our author, proceeded a second time against 
that nation ; and the enterprise was not more remancable 
for the success which attended the arms of the Assyrian 
monarch, than for its being the occasion of his union with 
the renowned Semiramis, whose name is" so well known 
in the ancient history of the East, although chronologers 
cannot agree within 1500 years as to the period of her ex- 
istence. 

So extraordinary a heroine could not in those days be 

* CoDMskm of iacxtd ud PnAum Hiilmy, rtH iLyt. t 
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permitted to ha^ a meie httman origin ) and, accotdffiflw 
ly, Ctesias ascribes her Mrtli to the amotir of a certain 
goddesS) named Derceto b^ the Greek writers, trith an ob* 
BCttre youth who was sacrificing at her altar. The infant, 
Abandoned by its mother near Ascalon in Sjrria, was rear^ 
ed, according to tradition, by flocks of pigeons, from which 
eircHmstance these birds were held sacred in S3rria; and 
the niune of Semiramis is by some asserted to \k derived 
from a word in that language signifying a dove. 

The fact probably is, assuming the reality of her exist* 
ence, that she was a woman of low origin, bat remarkable 
for beauty of t)erson and vigour of mind. By diese quali- 
ties she captivated the heart of Menon, governor of Syria, 
Who married her, and had bv her two children. In the 
end he became so attached to ner, that, when forced to ac- 
company his sovereign into Bactriana, he desired her lo 
repair to the camp in disguise. She obeyed, and iziade 
her appearatice in a dress calculated to conceal hit sex, 
find yet to set off her charms so much, that the Persian 
ladies afterward assumed it 

Ninus, who on this occasion is said to hav* led against 
Bactriana the incredible multitude of l.TOOjCX^foot, 210,000 
horse, and 10,600 scythe-armed chariots, lad already re* 
dttced the whole country, with its numen^tts and populous 
cities, except the capital, which was sdU maintained by 
its king Oxyartes. The acute and int<jlligent observations 
of Semiran^is upon the conduct of Ae slese first attracted 
the great monarch's attention; aiid the valour and ability 
which she displayed in canying'into practice the measures 
she advised, not less than her l^auty, made, in the sequel. 
80 powerful an Impression en his heart, that he attempted 
by negotiation to ootain tlze lady from her husband, find* 
ing these means inefieDCUal, he succeeded in his object by 
menace: upon which Menon, in a fit of rage and despair, 
put an end to his life, and Semiramis became the consort 
of Ninus, 

By this lady the Assyrian ruler had a son named Ninyas, 
who succeeded his mother on the throne. Pot himself, he 
^d not live long to enjoy his triumphs ] and his death has 
by some subsequent writers been attributed to the treach* 
cry of the woman whom he had, at the expense of fiiith 
and honour, raised to a throne, tt is saia that, having 
securod the gDod-will of the nobles, she indnnd the king 
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to invest her with the sorefeigntjr over his dominions fof 
five dayS| and that the first use she made of this power 
was to put himself to death. Other authors, Who ioUotV 
CtesiaS) are silent regarding the manner of his demisei 
which is supposed to have taken place at Nineveh in a 
natural manner) after his return from the conquest of Bac* 
tria) and at the close of a reign lof fiftytwo years« At all 
events^ sufficient honours were paid to his remains toy the 
widoW) for she erected in his capital a tumulus of the most 
gigantic proportions^ 

Secure on the throne, Semiramis now thought only of 
eclipsing the glory of her husband} and her first act was 
to build the city of Babylon, the same, we are told, of 
which the ruins still excite the astonishment of travellers, 
and the magnificence of which, according to Uie account 
preserved from Gtesias, is calculated to excite doubt even 
more than amazement. Nor were her splendid works 
confined to the metropolis. The banks of the Euphrates 
and Tigris were embellished with towns j and the com* 
merce of her empi^ was improved by various judicious 
measures, as were its agricultural resources by the canals 
which she caused to be formed. 

Having completed her operations in Mesopotamia, Se» 
miramis assembled a vast anny, and marching into Media^ 
left there also magnificent monuments of her power ana 
taste, and where, dttring the completion of these works, 
according to some authors, shift abandoned herself for a 
long time to a course of the most profiigate vice and luxn* 
IT. But arousing from this disgraceful sloth, she visited 
tne whole of her Asiatic dominions, and passing thence 
through Egypt, added the greater part of Libya to her wide 
territories^ From thence she marched to reduce Ethiopia, 
and, having settled affairs in that quarter, she again enter* 
ed Asia, and reposed for a while at Bactra. 

But tranquillity had no charms for this restless conquer 
or. The wealth and prosperity of distant India excited 
h^r ambition; she longed to view its wonders, to possess 
its riches, and therefore she resolved to invade it. Three 
years were consumed in preparing an armament stilted to 
this great enterprise; and the force with Which she at last 
left Bactra is by Otesias set down at the incredible multi* 
tode of 3,000,000 foot, 200,000 horse, 100,000 armed charl* 
otB, 100,000 camelmen, besides aitificerB. To these wer* 
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a4ded 9000 vessels for nietTigating the IiidiiS| carried to ths 
banks of the river on camels, together with the hides of 
300,000 black oxenj made iQto artificial elephants, formed 
for the pnr^se of waiUarizing her cavaliy with the sight 
of these animals, as well as to terrify the Indians and en' 
courage her own troops by a show of the counterfeit quad* 
mpeds. 

The preparations made bv Stabrobatesj the sovereign 
of India, for repelling this alarming invasion, were such 
as became a powerful prin(ie, jealous of his independencei 
and indignant at. an unprovoked aggression. It is assert* 
ed that he gathered together a far greater army than Se* 
miramis commanded, and, adding contumely to defiance* 
upbraided his enemjr with her inlamous mode of Ufe, and 
threatened, should ms arms be successful, to put her to a 
cruel death. 3he siniled at his threats, and advanced to 
the Indus. " He does not know me yet,'' said she ; " he 
wHl sbon have an opportunity of judging me by my ac« 
tions and dej[)ortment," But the height of her fortune and 
the limit of her empire had now been reached. A tempo* 
rary success rendered her bold ; and, decoyed across the 
river, over which she constructed a bridge of boats, she 
came to a decisive action with the Indian king. Her ar* 
tificial elephants could not withstand the shock of the true 
ones ; and, being wounded in a combat hand to hand with 
Stabrobates^ she was for(ied to recross the stream. The 
bridge was destroyed in order to check pursuit ; but, though 
many of the Indians perished in the struggle, a multitude 
of her own troops also were destroyed, and the Assyrian 
queen retreated to Bactra with scarcely a third part of her 

army. 

This was the la$t of her enterprises. Her own son, de« 
siring to anticipate the prediction of an oracle, which de- 
clared " that she should, at a certain period, disappear from 
the eyes of men,*' sent a eunuch to assassinate her. She 
forgave him the attempt, surrendered herself into his handS| 
and was translated from earth, as was asserted, in the form 
of a dove, a flock of which birds had settled at the mo- 
ment upon her palace^ 

Such, after a glorious and successful reign of fortv-two 
year», and a life of sixty-two, was the end of the celebra- 
ted Semiramis ; and the description of her actions alone 
huas been held by many as clearly decisive as to the defect 
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of the historian's claim to credit. It is not alone the in- 
credible numbers of her army and vast preparations that 
cast oyer the narrative an air of fable, for this may be 
found in other authors, both Greek and Mohammedan, in 
relating facts which themselves rest on indisputable evi- 
dence. We may instance the enormous armaments at- 
tributed to Darius and Xerxes in their invasions of Greece, 
and the incredible multitudes of human beings .said to 
have been slaughtered by Zinghis Khan. In the sack and 
destruction of nve cities alone, Meirve, Nishapore, Herat, 
Rh^, and Bagdad, the number of perscms put to d^ath, ac- 
cording to the historians of Zinghis, exceecusei^ht millions I 
But to attribute to distant countries like India ^uch an ad- 
vanced state of power, riches, and civilization, at a period 
little more than a thousand years after the Flood — and not 
only to. call into existence such prodigious armies, but 
imagine they could be maintained in remote quarters of 
the globe, when the race of men were as yet but thinly 
scattered over any part of its surface — argues not only a 
strong; disposition to romance, but a deficiency of all au- 
thentic records. 

Ninyas, the son of Semiramis, was ill qualified to main- 
tain the mighty fabric of empire which his parents had 
reared. Little, in truth, remained for him to do; for aU 
Asia, with ^e exception of India, acknowledged his su- 
premacy, and few were the adventurers in those early times 
nardy enough to dispute his power. Unmoved by any ne- 
cessity for exertion, he abandoned himself to voluptuous 
enjoyment. Concealing himself from the eyes of lus sub- 

1'ects, as if, he were something more than mortal, he spent 
lis time in lascivious sloth among his concubines and eo* 
nuchs. Yet it would appear that he did not altogether 
neglect the affairs of state ; fi)r we hear that, in oraer to 
preserve tranquillity throughout his dominions, it was his 
practice to levy an armv evenr year, enrolling a certain 
tiumber of men fh>m eacn province, who, at the end of that 
period, were eacb bound by an oath of fidelity, and dismiss- 
ed to their homes. The r»)id changes involved in this sys- 
tem were considered to afiord security against any seiioiis 
conspiracv on the part either of officers or soldiers. 

Or the long list of his successors, little or nothing has 
been recorded by Ctesias, or at least by his transcribers, 
beyond their names, and that they pursued a line of p<4kgr 
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similar to that of their progenitor. And here, again, there 
does appear a most conclusive objection to the authenticity 
of this portion of the narrative. That, at any period of the 
world, a term .of 1200 years should have been occupied ia 
one empire by a single family, in an unbroken line of con- 
secutive sovereigns, whose reigns all extended to so unu- 
sual a length, is a fact imparalleled in history, and opposed 
to the coarse of human affairs : and that this long period 
should, moreover, have been so unproductive of great 
events as not to afford a single prominent occurrence to 
give the means of fixing a date, is a circumstance so en- 
tirely at variance with all probability, as to render the 
whole recital totally unworthy of credit. 

The last of this long race of sovereigns, Thonos Conco- 
lerus of Otesias, the Sardanapalus of Diodorus, Justin, and 
Polyhisti^r, has left a name almost unequalled for effemi- 
nate luxury and depraved sensuality. It is asserted that 
he had become so lost to a sense of decency, that not only 
did he clothe himself like a woman, but painted his face, 
and, assuming the ornaments and air of the most worthless 
of the sex, sat and spun among his concubines. The bold- 
ness and resolution,liowevep, with, which he is represented 
to have roused himself and defenided his kingdom, when 
attacked by the rebel ]Vf edes and Babylonians under Ar- 
baces and Belesis, is so inconsistent with the character 
attributed to him, that it has been brought forward as one 
among other reasons for concluding that there were more 
than one king of the race named or entided Sardanapalus ;* 
and that two of them—one an effeminate, the other a brave 
prince-^have, in the accounts of Ctesias and his followers, 
been confounded together. But this is one of many con- 
jectures to which the obscurity of this period of history has 
eiven rise, when the false light of fable was beginning to 
fade before the gleams of truth from more authentic 
sources. 

It is at the termination of this monarch's reign and life 
that Ctesias has placed the destruction of Nineveh ; but 
this obviously must be a mistake ; for, according to the 
most approved chronology, the downfall of Thonos Con- 

* St Miirtm and others suppose this to have been a title borne bj th« 
kings of Assyria (derired, no doubt, from the appellatians of their gods), 
rather than a name peculiar to any ona aowrNgli, U there ijppetf is 
))«re bean mor* than om who bora it 
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cdlenis took place about the year B.C. 83L* Yet, twenty 
years afterward, following the same notation, we find the 
prophet Jonah sent to preach repentance to Uie Nineyites, 
in " that great city, wherein are more than sixscore thou- 
sand persons that cannot discern between their right hand 
and their left hand, and also much catde;"t and that their 
unnamed king, and all his people, received the divine warn- 
ing with reverence, huinbling themselves before the Lord 
in sackcloth and ashes. The most probable solution of 
this difficulty is^ that Ctesias and his ioUowers have some- 
how confounded together the taking of Nineveh by Arba- 
ces and Belesis and the death of Sardanapalus, when the 
former prince established the Medo^ Assyrian dynasty upon 
the throne of Nineveh, with the final capture and demoli- 
tion of the city, and ovetthrow of the empi^pe by Cyaxares 
the Mede, in the year B.C. 606. 

The account or this first taking of Niheveh, and the death 
of the last sovereign of the line of Ninns,^ is shortly as fol- 
lows. SardanapiuuSf living in despicable effeminacy, be- 
came odious to nis subjects, and more e^cially to a val- 
iant, noble named. Arbaces, and Beleisis, a priest and as- 
trologer. These two conspired for the overthrow of their 
unworthy sovereign, the tatter assuring his confederate 
that, by the rules of liis art, he could foresee that he was to 
dethrone Sardanapalus, and become lord of his dominions. 
The former, on his part, promised that, should they succeed 
in their enterprise, he would bestow the government of 
Babylon upon him. 

The conspirators raised iheir friends, and, gaining over 
many of the king's troops, attacked the royal army, but 
were defeated in three pitched battles. Belesis, however, 
relying on his astrological revelations, persevered ; and, 
re-enforced by the revolted troops of Bactria, surprised the 
army of Sardanapalus at a splendid festival, and routed 
Uiem with immense slaughter. The king fled to Nineveh, 
where, having laid up immense magazines, and trusting to 
the response of an oracle, which declared that the great city 
would never be taken until the river had become her ene- 
my, he abandoned himself in fital security to the indul- 
g^Dce of sloth, while Uie enemy blockaded his ^alls. 

He was at length roused from bis delusion ; for, after 

* Pr. SiumU'i CknuuxioB, roL n., e. 1. t Jonah, ir., 11. 
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two years, the river, swollen to an extraordinary st2e by an 
unasual ikll of rain, overflowed its banks, and swept away 
no less th&n twenty stadia, or about two miles and a half, of 
the fortifications. Sardanapsdus saw that, the oracle being 
fulfilled, his hour was come; and he prepared to meet it in 
a characteristic manner. Retiring to nis palace, he caused 
a vast pile of wood to be raised fn one of the courts, having 
a chamber constructed within. Qn it he heaped all his 

fold and silver plate and rich ^parel, and entering with 
is eunuchs and concubines, set nre to the pile, whereby he 
destroyed himself and them together. 

Thus far have we followed Cteslas. whom we now re* 
linquish for other guides. Of the credit due to the earlier 
parts of his work, we have already expressed a distinct 
opinion. That there may be some foundation for a portion 
of bis list of kings, it would be idle to dispute or deny, and 
that the later periods of his narrative afford more frequent 
and decided glimfpses of truth, may also be safely admit- 
ted. But, cut off as we are from all reference to the origin 
naj, and restricted to the works of copyists, who may not 
always have abstained from alterations, it seems impossi- 
ble to admit' the statements within the pale of authentic 
history. 

We shall now shortly examine the history of the Assjrr- 
ian or Medo- Assyrian dynasty, according ^to the canon of 
Scripture and of Ptolemy, which have ia remarkable coin- 
cidence, arranged principally from the Universal History^ 
and the authorities followed by its compilers. 

With its exception of the slight mention of Asshur as the 
founder of r^ineveh in the book of Genesis, the first ruler 
of that city noticed in the Old Testament is the personage 
to whom Jonah was sent, unless we should admit " Chu- 
shan^rishaihamf king of Mesopotamia,"* who held the chil- 
dren of Israel in bondage eight years, to be an Assyrian 
sovereign. And of that nameless monarch visited by the 
prophet, nothing more is known than what we read in the 
Bible *, but it has been conjectured that he was the same as 
Arbaces the Mede. ^ 

The next mention in the inspired writingst of an As- 
syrian king is that of Pul, who was contemporary with 
Menahem, king of Israel, B.C. 771, perhaps the Manda«. 

* Jndgei, iii., 8. t S Kiagi, zr., 10. 
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tes of Ctedas, and saccessor to Arbaces. The only fact 
recorded of this prince is that he invaded Syria, and re- 
ceived from the conrt of Samaria 1000 talents of silver as 
the price for forbearance and future protection. 

Pul appears to have been succeeded by Tiglath'-pileser, 
B.C. 747, probably his son, and perhaps the Sosarmns or 
Artycas of Ctesias, who, in the rear B.C. 740, overran the 
dominions of Israel, and carried!^away many of the inhab- 
itants captive.* He pursued the same system towards his 
other conquests in that quarter; for we find in the same 
sacred tezt,t that, instigated bv the King of Judah, he 
inarched against Damascus, slew'Rezin its king, and, 
transporting his people to Kir in Media, put an end to his 
sovereignty. 

Shalmaneser, the Enemessar of Tdbit, succeeded Tig* 
lath-pileser, B.C. 726. Provoked by the rebellion of Ho- 
shea, king of Israel, who had been reduced to the condi- 
tion of his tributary, and who had solicited the assistance 
of So, king of Egypt, to enable him to throw off the Assyri- 
an yoke, he overran the country with a powerful army, 
laid siege to Samaria, which, at the end of three years, he 
took, and, carr3ring all the people into captivity, brou^t to 
a termination me independent existence of the ten tribes. 
He then proceeded against the cities of Sidon, Acre, Pa- 
Isetyrus, and others, which, revolting from the Tyrians, 
opened their ^tes ; but he failed, after a struggle of five 
years, to gain possession of Tyre itself. 

Sennacherib^ possibly the Arbianes of Ctesias, makes 
his first appearance in Sacred Writ in the fourteenth year 
of the reign of Hezekiah, king of Judah, B.C. 714, march- 
ing against the dominions of that prince, who had withheld 
the stipulated tribute. On this occasion, the Assyrian 
monarch not only compelled him to acknowledge his. su- 
premacy, and promise an annual payment of thirty talents 
of gold and 300 of silver, but, unsatisfied with th&se con- 
cessions, and with the treasure which the other was forced 
to strip from the house of Grod, he sent his generals. Tar- 
tan, Rabsaiis, and Rab-shakeh, with a mighty host, to re- 
duce Jerusalem itself. These men declar^ their master's 
will, taunted Hezekiah with his weakness, and warned 
him not to put his trust )9ither in the power of Egypt or in 

* S Kiogt, xr^ S9. S Cluoii., zzriOt f % Siag% xvi., 0. . j 
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tiie ann of JehoTah ; for that the one vas a broken reed, 
that would pierce the hand of him who should lean there- 
on ; and as for the o&er, " Know ye not/' said ihey, in the 
name of their ]!n^ter, ^*what I and my fathers have done 
unto all the. people of other lands 1 Wer&the gods of the 
nations of those lands any ways able to deliver their lahds 
otit of mine hand, ..... that your Grod should be able to de- 
liver you out of mine handl^^ Therefore did he summon 
the people to submit, that they might be taken to a land 
abounding with corn and oil, where they might live and 
not die. 

' It was on this memorable occasion that Hezekiah call- 
ed upon the name of the Lord. And the arm of the Al- 
mighty was stretdied forth ; and, of the multitude of arm- 
ed Assyrians that followed their king to batUe, 185,000 
fnen were in "one^ night smitten dead. . The rest, terror- 
struck, fled with their baffled monarch, and returned with 
speed to Nineveh, where, soured by disappointments, he 
became so cruel cmd tyrannical as to exhaust the endu- 
rance even of his own. family, and was at length put to 
death by his two sons, Adrammelech and Sharezer, while 
performing his devotions in the temple of Nisroch his 
god.t 

The decline of the Ass3rrian power may be dated from 
the reign of this prince. His mther's losses before Tyre, 
and his own in Judea, with his subsequent misrule ana 
death, were probably the exciting causes of a second revolt 
of the Medes, who were desirous to th^w off the yoke. 
And though Esartiaddon (according to Ptolemy. Asaradin; 
to Tobit, Sarchedon ;t to Isaiah, Sargonf), third son of the 
murdered monarch, in B.C. 710, and his successor, exerted 
himself to maintain the integrity of the empire, he was un- 
able to reduce the rebels to subjection, who soon aAer were 
formed into a s^arate monarchy under their first king, 
Dejoces, B.C. 704. 

These events have led some to regard Esarhaddon as the 
warlike Sardanapalus who resisted the efforts of his rebell- 
ious subjects with so much fortitude.ll That he was an 
equitableir as well as a courageous prince, seems probablei 

* 8 Chroa., zxxiL, 13-15. 

t Tdbit, i., 91. S Kings, xiz., 37. S Chxtm., xxxH^ 11. 

t Tobit, i., 91. .4 Iraiah, zx., L 

II A<^ciont UniTeml History, vol. ir., p. 897t SSQ. 

5 Ezm, tT., 10, caUa him the great and noUe Amtttpftt. 
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and his reverses in ihe north were counterbalanced bysuc- 
eesses in Uie southwest; for he reduced Babylon — ^whose 
king, Evil Merbdach. had revolted from the Assyrian sway 
—and then advanced into Syria, to recover the groond lost 
by his lather. He took from the kingdom of Israel the few 
remaining subjects left by his ancestors, thus expunging it 
from the List of nations : and reducing that of Judah to ut- 
ter dependance, carried its king Manasseh in chains to 
Babylon.* From thence he pursued his victorious career 
into'Egypt and Ethiopia, maldng a multitude of captives,t 
and returned, having, in a great degree, revived the splen- 
dour of the Assyrian nionarchy. 

Chronologistst have introduced a king between Esarhad- 
don and Saosducheus, under the name of Ninus III., who 
does not appear in Scripture, and whose^feignis said to 
have commenced in the very year when the Saosducheus 
of Ptolemy's canon took possession of the throne of Nin^ 
Teh and Babylon, viz., B.C. 667. 

At all events, he was succeeded by Saosducheus, of whom 
little is lelateo, except that he reigned twen^ years, and 
was followed by his son Chyniladan, B.C. 647. 

This prince is supp6sed by the authors of the Universal 
HistoryS to be the Pfabuchodonosor of the book of Judith, an 
active and warlike sovereign, who, alanned at the en- 
croachments of the Medes, raised a great army, and on th6 
flain of Ragau (Rhages) utterly deJQ^ated Arphaxad (or 
^hraortes), the Median monarch, putting him to death in 
the neighbouring mountains, whither he nad fled after the 
battle: Returning to NineVeh, which even then, according 
to the book of Judith, and aiso to Herodotus, was in its 
power and glory, he feasted his army a hundred and twen- 
ty days;li alter which he sent Holofemes to punish those 
vass^ who had resisted his authority, and relused the aid 
he required in his late campaigns. His general's expedi- 
tion was fortunate for a season. Such as did not fall or 
flee before him submitted to the will of his master, until he 

Eroceeded against the Jews, and invested Bethulia, a hill- 
)rtress, eneampine in a valley near the pl^u^, ** spreading 
themselves in breanth over Dothaim even to Belmaim, ana 

* % fHif on,, zxxiii.f 11* f Tmith), zz., 4* 

t Blair, HalM, and othan. Dr. Rnswll IbUowa them. 
4 Wa refa? to tha foorth volume of this nUaable work) p. 8S8, finr tht 
froonda on which thia opinioa is tappoirted. 
I Jndith, 1, 10. 
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in lengfth from Bethulia unto Cyamon, which is over against 
Esdraelon."* There he feU, as is well known, a victim to 
his own inordinate passionS) by the hand of the Jewish he- 
roine Jtrdith, who had devoted herself to destroy him in or- 
der to save her country ;t and the Assyrians, panic-stmck 
at the loss of their leader, fled to their own country, pur- 
sued with great slaughter by the enemies they had despised. 

It seems not imp^able that^ in the successful warfsire 
of Nabuchodonosor with the Medes, the giekt feast held 
aAer it, and the dispiersion and slaughter of the Assyrians 
themselves subsequently to the death of Holofernes, we 
may discover the events which have been confounded by 
Ctesias, and form his conclusion to the reign of Thonos 
Conoolerus. ' ' 

Of Chyniladan we hear no more, but that he was sno- 
xeeded by a king called by Polyhistor,€arac— probably the 
Sardanapalus of Justin and other modern autnors — ^in 636 
B.C. ; but, less able or less^ fortunate than his predecessor, 
he lost all Uiat had been wrested from the Medes, and his 
power was reduced so h>w that Nabopolassar, the govern- 
or of Babylon, to whom he had committed the command 
of his forces in that country, thought it a fit occasion to 
throw off the Assyrian yoke. Entering into an alliance 
with Cyazares the Mede, he assisted that prince in his at> 
tack upon Sarac, and' the city of Nineveh was invested by 
the combined troops* This unfortunate ruler, whose mind 
had been enfeebled by misfortune, dreading to &lU into the 
hands of his enemies, put an end to his life by burning the 
palace in which his we^th and family were bestowol in 
the manner related by Ctesias in reference to Concolerus. 
But some confusion of dates appears here, by which it 
seems doubtful whether this event was not suspend^ at 
least twent/-eight years ; for at this period the scvthians 
oveiran Central Asia, against whom tne combined Median 
and Babylonian force found full employment for their arms. 
In the mean time, Nabopolassar died, leaving the kinedom 
to his son, the celebrated Nebuchadnezzar (or Nabuchodo- 
nosor), who completed the destruction of the Assyrian pow- 

* Judith, yii., 3. 

t The ftuthon ci the UniTenal Historjr adrert to the probebUitr ef Uw 
timy of Judith being fictitious. Hie point need not be diecuaeed heie ; 
we refer our reader*, if cuxioui on the tujiyjeot, to that book, vol, ir., p^ 
173, and to Prideaox. 
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tt About ()0d B.C. The great city of Nineveh, levelled to 
tiie ground by CyazareS) no longer lifted her head among 
nations. In process of time, indeed, other to^ns rose from 
amid its niins, and flourished, and decayed, and were for^ 
gotten ; but even at the present day the site of that great 
and mighty capital may oe traced upon the banks of the 
Tigris. 

The empire itself, however, Was now no more ) the word 
of God had gone forth against it, and its power was with^ 
ered, its glory passed aWay. " Behold, the Assyrian was 
a cedar m Lebanon with fair branches, and with a shad* 
owing shrdud, and of an high stature ; and his top was 
among the thick boughs. The waters made him great, the 
deep set him up on hi^h with her rivers running round 
about his plants, and sent out her little rivers unto all the 
trees of the field. Therefore his height y as exalted above 
all the trees of the field, and his boughs were multiplied, 
and his branches became long, because of jthe multitude or 
waters when he shot forth. All the fowls. of heaven made 
their nests in his bouehs^ and under his branches did ail 
the beasts of the field bring forth their young, and under 
his shadow dwelt all great nations. Thus was he fair in 
his greatness, in the length of his branches : for his root 
was by great waters. The cedars in the garden of God 
Could not hide him: the fir-trdes were not like his boughs, 
and the ehestntit-trees were^ not like his branches : nor any 
tree in the garden of God was like unto, him in his beauty. 
I have made iiim fair by the multitude of his branches ; so 
that all the trees of Eden, that were in the garden of God, 
envied him. Therefore, thus saith the Lord God, Because 
thou hast lifted up thyself in height, and he hath shot^ up 
his top among the thick boughs, ana his heart is lifted up 
in his height, I have delivered him into the hand of the 
mighty one of Uie heathen; he shall surely deal with him: 
I hkve driven him out for his wickedness. And strangers. 
the terrible of the nations, have cut him off, and have left 
him ; upon the mountains and in all the valleys his branch- 
es are fallen, and his boughs are broken by all the rivers 
of the land ; and all the people of the earth are gone down 
from his shadow, and have left him. Upon his min shall 
all the fowls of the heaven remain, and all the beasts of 
the field shall be upon his branches: to the end that none 
of all the trees by the waters exalt themselves for their 
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height, neither shoot ttp their top among the thick botlghfi 
neither their trees stand up in their height, all that drink 
water : for they are all delivered unto death, to the nether 
parts of the earth, in the midst of the children of men, w^'^ 
them t*»&t go down to the pit,"* &c. 



CHAPTER IIL 
Rise and Pall of the Balfyloniaii Empire* 

The only authentic Record contained in Holy- Writ.— ■Ptolemj^'i Canoft 
affordi the only true ChiToilolo^.-^Nabona^flar.— Merodach Baladan* 
•*- Esarhftddon, the warlike King of AssTria^^Nabopolaaaal'.— Hia 
t'owelTt — Nabocolaaaar or Nebuchadnezzar.-^Aide in the Destructioii 
of Ninereh. — Overruns Syria, and carriea the Jet^ into Captiyitj.-^ 
fiumblea Pharaoh. — His Dreama. — ^t)ivine Predictlonii<^HiBlJumui&* 
tiun— Repentance — ^And Death.--£vil Merodach.->'l'he Belahazzar of 
Daniel. — At urdelied by NeriffUaaar, who probably is identical with Da« 
tiuB the Mede. — He seizes the Throne— And is slain ill Battler— Labo* 
roeoarchod.— ^Nabonadius.— Nitocris. — Hejr Acta and trnprovements.-* 
Babylon attadied by Cyrua.-^Taken bv turning the Euphrates.— Ful* 
filment of the Prophecies. — Gradual Decay of Babylon. — Its Destruo* 
tion by Darius — By Xerxes.— Seleucia.'^Ajocounts of Its Desolat^ bf 
various Authorst 

It is now reqtdsite to ttlm back nearly a centtuir and a 
half, that we may discover the establishment of tne con* 
temporary kingdom of Babylon, the history of which is so 
intimately connected with that of Assyria that it is impos« 
Bible to disttnite them. 

It has been already observed, that the only authentic no- 
tice of what is generally supposed to have oeen the origin 
of the ancient Babyloman power— the first monarchy of 
the postdiluvian world— is contained in three verses of the 
10th chapter of Genesis *, that the lists of Chaldean and 
. Arabian kings given by Syncellus, Polyhistor, and Moses 
of Chorene, are entitled to no credit, because they rest not 
on any authentic groimd ; and that there is no mention of 
any ruler of Babylon before Merodach Baladan, who, B.C* 
710, wrote to Hezekiah.t Prior to this time, however, 

* Exekiel. zxzi., 8-14. 

t There is, it is true, mention made in Gen^ It.} 1, 3, of Amrapheli 
king of Shinar, who warred witti the kings of lodom and Gomoniih im 
the dajB df Abraham. 
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eomme&ctfs the cancm ^ Ptolemy, the mast Valnalde of 
unmsptied vecoids j and had the chroiiolog7 of Idie pnevious 
toeiiod been oertainj and the date of the nist revolt of the 
Modes and Babylonians firom the Assyrians under Arba* 
ces and /Belesis been accnsately fixedi we might have ex* 
pected to tud the commencement of the Babylonian kiD§- 
dom placed in the year B.C«dSl^ oonleimporaiT -with thatof 
the Medo^Assyxaan^ and Belesis named as me first sover- 
eign. But historians have wisely preferred the acconntscf 
Ptolemy, confirmed by occasional notices in 8ac]«d Writ 
to the less certain authority of other pi^ane writers} and 
he appears to have discover^l no Icing prior to Nabtaiae* 
sar.* It has been established by astronomiccil calculations 
that this momurch's reign began on Wednesday^ the dfith 
of February^ B«C. 747, in the twenty-4faird year after the 
appearance of Pul on the west of the Eupiurates* This 
shows the kingdom to have been of Assyrian origin, and 
accords with what is stated by the prophet Isaiah :t ** Be* 
hold the land of &e Chaldeans: tms .people was not, tiU 
the Assyrian founded it for them that dwdl in the wilder* 
ness : they set up the towers thereof, they saised up ithe 
palaces thereof.''^ 

It is uncertain who this prince was ; but, as he was con« 
temporary with Tiglath-pileser, some have stq^posed that 
he may liave been Ids brother, a son of Pul^ Jdng of Assyria. 
This, it is acknowledged, is entirely conjectural } and that 
he was tributa^ or subservient to Tiglath-*pileser appease 
more certain, indeed, the authors of the Universal HiSi> 
tory are inclined to think that the fiemiramis of the Greeksi 
if she ever did exist as queen of Babylon, must have been 
the wife of this prince, and that, as her husband commenced 
the cir^, she must have exerted herself after his deadi in 
beauti^rinff it, fi^m whence she obtained the reputation of 
being its founder. ' For the afgnments by wluch this )xf* 
pothesis is supported, we must refer to the work itself 

Of the three monarchs who, aeoording to the canon, next 
sueceed, nothing is recorded.; and Mardoch Empades, the 
Merodach Baladan of Scripture,! d&fth xm the list, ieon^ 

* It lun been slnady otaerved, iSoak Na luu tw u , dosnodi of beintf 
thoagfat the firat monaych of the dyaaety, dettnqyed all the.lecardifl? 
Babylon that had been preserved in the temple ol* archiyea. 

t Chap, xxiii., IS. 

% 3 King8,zx., 18. laafaAjinadx., L Sb ircilltd th« aon of Balad«Bi 

F 
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remarkable as haring held commnnioation wilh. the Id&p 
of Jadah. He sent a special messenger to HezeJdah to 
congratulate- him on his recovery from illness. The next 
who claims notice is Asaradin^ the Esarhaddon of Scrip* 
turC) who, we have seen, acquired fame as the warlike 
Sardanapalus of Aj&yria, and who possibly, on the race oi 
Nabonassar becoming extinct orrebeilious, B.C. 680, took 
possession of the sovereignty! It was he who utterly swept 
away the people of Israel, and carried Manasseh, king of 
Judah, with him in chains to Babylon. Of his successors, 
Saosducheus and Chyniladan, we have already spoken, as 
masters at once of Assyria and Babylon. 

The most brilliant period of the Babylonian histoiy now 
^proached. Nabopolassar, having broken the power, if 
not destro3red the city of Nineveh, removed the seat of em- 
pire to his capital. During the time when the forces of 
these allies were employed in repelling the Scythian inva- 
sion, Pharaoh NechO) king of Egypt, attempted to recover 
his former possessions in Syria *, and, in his way to besiege 
the city of Carchemish, overthrew the Kiiig of Judah, who 
lost his life in the encounter.* Nabopolassar was succeed- 
ed by his son Nobocolassar (or Nebuchadnezzar), who, 
after driving out the Syrians, co-operated with Cyaxares 
in destrojring Nineveh. Having resolved to punish other 
invaders, he marched at the head of a powerful army 
against the Eg3rptians, who had formed an alliance witli 
the revolted tribes on the western bank of the Euphrates. 
Jb. this enterprise he was not only successful, but on his i!e- 
tum entered Judea, took Jerusalem, rifled the temple, and 
made the king a prisoner. The knmble submission of the 
fallen Jehoiakim, and the promise of a yeiurly tribute, saved 
him from the fate of the other captives, who were sent in 
chains to Babylon. Pursuing his victorious career, he 
humbled Phataohj and, after making himself master of 
the whole country between the Nile and the Euphrates, he 
returned to Babylon, loaded with spoil and encumbered 
with captives, wnen he began to enlarge and embellish the 
seat of his growing empire. 

In this he eminently succeeded, though he himself lived 
to experience the lowest degree of human degradation as 
well as of grandeur, l^s history is familiar to every 

* S duon., zzzT., StMM.. 
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reader of Scrhitare. The levelatioD which he had in the 
second year of his reign* was the con^nencement of a se- 
ries of Divine intimations which accompanied his career, 
and were not more remarkable in themselves than for the 
manner of their fulfilment. The dream in question troub- 
le Nebuchadnezzar the more, becaix^ in .the morning 
'* the thing had gone from him;" and although, wi^ the 
unreasonable caprice of a despotic prince, he tnreatened 
the Chaldeans, the magicians, and the wise men with 
death, unless they should interpret his vision, he could 
give them no aid whatever in describing its tenour or its 
nature. 

The tyrannical mandate had already gone forth, and the 
soothsayers of Babylon trembled under tiie upraised sword 
of their executioners, when they were saved by the £Eiith 
and courage of Daniel, a young Hebrew, who, with three 
companions, had, by the command of the king, hesa edu- 
cated.in the Magian sciences, and whose life was thus in- 
volved in the general sentence of destruction. Remon- 
strating with the captain of the guard, who was intrusted 
with the execution of the royal decree, he boldly pledged 
himself to declare the interpretation to his majestv, and, 
together with his associates, prayed "to the Gkxl of neaven 
concerning this secret, and it was revealed unto Daniel in 
a night vision.*' And he returned thanks to the Loid, and 
ble^ed his name, and made known to the monarch both 
his dream and its interpretation. ^ . 

Nebuchadnezzar proceeded in his appointed course, 
each step of which was>the subject of a prophetic annun- 
ciation. The unfortunate people of Judan, already heavi- 
ly visited, fell under his displeasure ; for Jehoiakim, hav- 
ing, in spite of the warnings of the fai&f\^ Jeremiah,t 
thrown off his allegiance, lost his life miserably, while his 
son Jehoiachln, who went outwith his mother from the city 
to humble themselves to the. conqueror, were made cap- 
tives. The metropolis was plundered, the temple spoUed, 
and the inhabitants carried away in such numbers that 
scarcelv were there enough lefl to cultivate the ground; 
while the victor, on his return, placed Zedekiah, the son of 
Josiah, on the tributary throne. 

In like manner were the successes of this tjrrant against 

* Daniel, ii, t ChM,p, zzii., szvi 
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tbs EUanites^ or Peniiaa, the Moabites, the AmmeDitesi 
the Tynans and otheis,. made the sabject of piojphetic att- 
nonncementy and Jeremiah* s«it tokens of the impending 
wiath to the aal>as8adois of all the devoted powers. EUk- 
eonragBd bjr Pharaoh &phia, the people of western Sjrria 
jenooneed theii aUegxance; but the iiing of Babylon, an 
i&stnmienli, no doabt^of vengeance in the hamd or the AU 
nughty, ovetthiew first 'the monarch in whom they had 
confided, and then, tuning his arms against Jenmlenii 
he destroyed its wsdUs^ burned it with fire, lind, patting out 
tile eyes of tile ill^vised Zedekiah, cairried hioL in chatts 
to the Eastern capital. 

The pcedictioiist against Tyre and Egypt stiU remain* 
cd to be aeeompkisheiL A thirteen years^sicge of the fint 
at length gave to the conqueror possession of an empur 
city, for the inhahitaiits had retirea to a neighbouring ist 
and with their e£^ts, though his army, meanwhile, waa 
suceesBftdhr emploved in reducing to obedience the Sido* 
ixians, the Ammonites, and the Edpmites. 

But the piuiMler of H^ypt compensated for his disap- 
pointment at Tyre ; and, having laid waste that land« 
"fiom the tower of Sj&ie even unto the border of EUhio* 
pia,"t he retwned to his capital. 

With the gold amassed in these various expeditions, and 
especially witk the spoils of the Temple of Jerusalem, it is 
supposed he erected the colossal statue in honour of his 
god Bel, which he placed in Uie jdain. of Dura, and com* 
manded his subiects, of whatever nation or fiuth, to &11 
down and worship it The beautiful story of the thiea 
Hebrew vouths, ww^ refusing, to comply wkh this tyraa*- 
nical ana UBhoily mandate, were in conse^aenee jcast into 
tiie fiery fumaee, is well known to every reader of the sa^ 
eredajmals. 

But the hour of retribution and reverse drew nigh; for 
eearcelv had he returned from this sf^ndid career of vic- 
tory, when his mind was again disturbed by a singular and 
ominous dream, which seemed to prefi^re events so aw- 
ful as to shake for a moment even the mtrepid soul of the 
prophet who was called upon to interpret it " Daniel was 
astonied for one hour, and his thoughts troubled him."l 

* Chap, xzrii. -f Ezekiel, xzri., zxrii., xznii. 

I Bwt»BU,, la « Daniel, it., 19. 
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Btit. recovering his equanimitv, lie lifted up his voice, and 
boldly declared the will of the Most High, the terrible 
sentence which drove the haughty monarch to herd with 
the beasts of the 'field. Nor was the fulfilment of this 
dreadful denunciation long deferred, although it appears 
that the humbling effect of its announcement had been but 
transitorv. Only one year ailefward, we find the devoted 
ruder walking in the front of his palace, contemplating the 
mighty works of which he had been the author, with a 
heart, not filled with gratitude and veneration towards the 
Giver of all good, for the tmmerited prosperity which 'he 
had bestowed upon him, but swelling with pride and arro- 
gance ; saving, ** Is not this great Babylon, that I have 
Built for the house ^of the kingdom, by the might of my 
power, and for the honour of my majesty V* But, " while 
the word was in the king's mouth, there fell a voice from 
heaven, saying, O King Nebjachadnezzar, to thee it is spo- 
ken; The kingdom i^ departed finom thee : and they shall 
drive thee from among men, and thy dwelling shall be with 
the beasts of the field : they shall make thee to eat grass 
as oxen^ and seven times shall pass over thee, until thou 
]mow that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, 
and giveth it to whomsoever he will. The same hour 
was the thing fulfilled upon Nebuchadnezzar; and he was 
driven from men, and did eat grass as oxen, and his body 
was wet with the dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown 
like eagles' feathers, and his nails like bird's claws. And 
at the end of the dajTs I, I^ebnchadnezzar, lifted up mine 
e^ unto heaven, and mine understanding returned unto 
me, ^d I blessed the Most High, and I praised and hon- 
oured him that liveth foreveV, whose dominion is an ever- 
lasting dominion, and his kingdom is fh)m generation to 
generation: and all the inhabitants of the earth are repu- 
ted as nothing: and he doeth according to his will in the 
army of heaven, and among the inhabitant^ of the earth; 
and none can stay his hand, or say unto him. What doest 
thoul At the same time my reason returned unto me; 
and, for the glory of my kingdom, mine honour and bright- 
ness retnmed unto me : and my counsellois and my lords 
sought unto me ; and I was established in my kingdom; 
and excellent majesty was added unto me. Now I, ISTebo* 
chadnezzaTi praisei and extol, and honour the King of heav* 
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en, all whose works are trath, and his ways nidgmeBt: 
and those that walk in pride he is aUe to abase/** 

Never was there so overwhelming a check eiven to hn- 
tnan pride ; never a moie impressive warning held forth to 
the impioas and the vain; nor can language express a 
more aiOfecting acknowled|^ent <tf enor, or a deeper and 
more gratefol piety, than breathes in the condudinff words 
of the royal penitent's narrative. We envy not me feel- 
ings of the man who should attempt to weaken the force 
of such a lesson by seeking to explain, upon natural causes, 
events which arose oat of a direct interposition of divine 
power. 

During the period of the monarch's humiliation, the reins 
of government were held by his son, Evil Merodach, whose 
bad administration was severely punished by his &ther 
upon his return to reason. But tne aged sovereign sur- 
vived this aet of justice only one year; and the manner of 
his death, on which sacred history has been silent, has by 
profane writers been described as attended with pretemat* 
Ural circumstances. A spirit of prophecy is said to have 
come upon him as his hour approached ; and, ascendinjB: t» 
the top of his palace, he foretola the destracti(m of his king- 
dom by the Medes and Persians, praving at the same time 
that he might not live to witness the event While yet 
spealdng, it is added that he, like Semiramis, was snatch* 
ed away from the view uf men, and was no more seen upon 
earth. 

Evil Merodach, called Ilvarodam in Ptolony's cano3i« 
and usually consideied the Belshazzar of Daniel, who 
speaks of nim as the son of Nebuchadnezzar^t now re* 
leased from the dungeon into which the just displeasure of 
his £Either had cast Mm, conunenced his reign mr an act of 
mercy. He took from the prison, wher^ he haxi languish* 
ed thirty-seven years, Jehoiachin, king of Judah, and treat- 
ed him ever afterward as a soverei^4 But. while acting 
as regent during the visitation inflicted oa his parent, he 
had the imprudence to provoke the anger of Astyaees, king 
of Media, by pluhdermg a part of ms country durinff a 
great hunting-match which he held on the occasion of nis 
marriage with Nitocrls, a Median lady; and an armed 
body being sent out to punish the aggressors, the Prinee 



* Daniel, ir., SO-97. t DivL, t., S. t Jeramnh, liL, U. 
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of Babylon was routed, and pursued with great slaughter 
to his capital. In this battle the great Gjrrus, though only 
sixteen years of age, first distinguished hunsel£* This act 
of fiUly appears to nave been the origin of those forebodings 
of eidl uttered by the &ther, and which appear to hare 
thoroughly subdued the spirit of the son«,who, retiring into 
his pa&Lceu abandoned himself to sloth two whole years, 
after which he was murdered by NerigUssar, the husband 
of his sister, supposed to be a^ Mede, who headed a con- 
spiracy of the nobles. 

In tnis account of the end of Evil Merodach, supposing 
him to be identical with the Bejshazzar of Daniel, of which 
there seems little room to doubt, there is a remarkable co- 
incidence between the narrative given by the prophet and 
that of profane authors. Berosus, an annalist, it is true, 
deserving of no great credit la his accounts pf veiy remote 

Seriods, but who is entitled to more belief as the events he 
escribes approach nearer to his own time, relates that he 
was killed at a banquet by some of his lords. Danid 
writes that, on the occasion when the miraculous writing 
on the wall appeared, Belshazzar made a great feast to a 
thousand of his lords, and commanded the golden and sil- 
yer vessels, which his fcMer Ndmchadnezza/r had taken out 
of the temple of Jerusalem, to be brought, that the king and 
his princes, his wives and concubines, xnight drink mere- 
firom. " In that night,'' says the prophet, emphatically, 
" VHU Belshazzar^ the kw^ of the Chatdeaau^ dmn. And Da- 
rius the Median took the kingdom, being about threescore 
and two years old.''t 

This statement, it is obvious, can refer to nothing more 
than the death of Belshazzar himseU^ which, according to 
Ptolemy's canon, occurred in the year B.C. 55^,. seventeen 
years liefore the final destruction of Babylon, and not to 
the latter event, of which there is no distinct record in Holy 
Scripture. The Darius here mentioned, and who must not 
be confounded with Cyrus, is supposed, with sufficient 
probability, to be Nerl^ussar the Mede, and chief conspir- 
ator, who seized the kmgdom. That this conqueror con- 
tinued to reign in Babylon after his accession to the throne, 
appears from the sixth chapter of Daniel, where he is rep- 
lesented as setting over his kingdom 120 princes, of whom 

* Cjiopad to gf XnophoB. t Switl, t., SO, Bl. 
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the propliet himself was made the first; while Cyms is 
spoken of in the 10th chapter distinctly as King of Persia. 
That the sovereignty of Babylon existed independently of 
that of the Medes* and Persians for a space after the death 
of Belshazzar, is therefore as clearly proved from Scripture 
as &om the canon of Ptolemy and other profane wnters. 
Indeed, the concurrence of known dates renders this ob- 
vious and apparent; but, for farther information upon this 
perplexing subject, we must again refer to the authors of 
the Universal History.* 

Neriglissar, or Darius, is represented to have been a wise 
and prudent prince ; but the power of the Medes and Per- 
sians was so greatly on the increase, that he was forced to 
solicit aid from his allies to enable him to resist them. 
The accounts of this period are chiefly gathered from the 
works of Berosus and the Cyropaedia of Xenophon, which 
last describes both the war and its issue. After an at- 
tempt at mediation on the part of the sovereign of India, 
who sent ambassadors for the purpose of proffering his 
good offices, the armies miet, and a general engagement 
ensued, in which Neriglissar was slain, and his aimy utter- 
ly dispersed. 

But the day on which Babylon was do()med to fall had 
not yet arrived. What use the conquerors made of their 
victory does not appear ; but we find' that the throne was 
next occupied by a youth, son of the late monarch, who 
by Berosus is called. Laborosoarchod, and Labassoarasc 
by Abydenus.'t tn this respect they both differ from Ptole- 
my's canon, where no such name intervenes between Ne- 
riglissar and the last king, Nabonadius. Perhaps it Was in 
consequence of his very brief reign of only nine months 
tiiat he has been omitted. He evinced a most vicious and 
cruel disposition, which is probably the cause which led to ' 
his assassination by Nabonadius. 

Tl» prince just named, the Labynetus of Herodotus, is 
understood to nave been the s<hi of EMI Merodach and of 
the celebrated Nitocris, who naturally enough was moved 
with indignation at seeing his country falling into ruin, and 
his people oppressed by the worthless heir of a usurper, 
who had excluded him from the throne. Yet, to preserve, 
even for a season, his hereditary power, recovered by such 

* Ancient XJniTeTMa Hiatoij, voL ir., p. 4aiMa6. 
t Ibid, Tol. iT., p. 418. 
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Tioleiit means, was a painfiil straggle. The msowees of 
the kingdom, thoogh still sufficient to ckeck tib* piogtcess 
of certain invadeis, had been greatly impaired by misnda^ 
and were still in a declining state, while probal>ly Nabon^ 
dins wnjs not qualified, eit&r by talents or disposttioBy te 
restore their efiUiency. It appears, indeed, that his reiga 
of seveateez^ years dermd its chief lustre frmi the aeta of 
his mother Nitocxis^ who exerted l^rself not oaky to tm- 
hellish the eity and improre the suxEonading country, but 
to fortify it so as to resist the atotrnt which sh^ fiuesaw 
woold come from the east Many of her hydranlstc operafc' 
tions were calculated to extend cnltivatioa and ineteug^ 
the resooree^ of the state ; but she alsa added to the wosIqi 
of the capital, constnictiiig walls along the riVeff»banks, to 
prerent an enemy fiom gaining accesa in that way. Het* 
lodotus also ascxibea to her the building of the brii^ge^ 
which till her time had been wanting at Babylon.. Of her 
deatii there is no partienlar mention, bat it probafafy waa 
the forerunner of the defeat of her son and tne &U of te 
monarchy; 

CTrus, having at length, not oaly established himsalC 
fatniy on the thrond of Persia, but xednoed a g^at part of 
Asia to obedience, once more directed his arms againat 
Babylon. Nabonadius attempted- to ofijpose the great wap* 
rior in the field, but was beaten back into the dty^and io»- 
mediately placed under a close blockade. The immense 
strength and perfect slato of the fortificatiQB9> not tess thaa 
the condition of the magasiSnes, which eoataincd si^plies 
sufficient for twenty years^ consomptioa, inspiring the cit»> 
zens with confidence, they gave themsclTes up to nnhouad- 
ed luxury and enjojrment. Thi& unwise secmifiy suggest- 
ed to Cyrus the means of their overcrow. Herodotus and 
Xenophon both relate that, after he iiad ppssed full tw 
years befove Babylon, and had even beeun to despair of 
success, ihe incautious bUndaess of the inhabitants induced 
him to attempt a bold strat^iem. On the nieht of an an- 
nual festival, which they were wont to spend in drinking 
and jollity, he cut the bank of a canal which communica- 
ted with a great lake that had been formed to receive the 
luperabundant wators of the Euphrates at the period ei 
its flood. The river poured its contents into that rea- 
ervoir, which was of capacity sufficient to receive them 
tbr a time; and, plaeing strong bodies of tieeps at the 
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points vhere the stream entered and quitted the city, whick 
was divided by it into two parts, he commanded them, so 
soon as it should become shallow enough to admit of be- 
ing forded, to enter by its channel. In the disorder of the 
night, the gates leading^ from each street to the bank had 
been left unclosed and unguarded. The Persians ad- 
vanced unopposed ; and the several parties, meeting at the 
palace, seized and put to death the kmg, on which the sur- 
viving inhabitants submitted to the conqueror. 

Such was the termination of the Babylonian empire : 
and thus was conunenoed the fulfilment of that series of 
prophetic denunciations pronounced by Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Daniel. It is interesting to trace how closely the cir- 
cumstances that are related of this event by profane histo- 
xians correspond with and illustrate the narrative of Sa- 
cred Writ. Great obscurity, no doubt, still hangs over 
this interesting period; ana chronologists are as much 
perplexed by ue conHicting dates deduced from various 
computations, as the historians have been puzzled by the 
numerous discrepancies that appear, both in regard to 
names and persons, in the records of different authors. 
But on this one important point there is no material dis- 
pute, namely, that the kingaom of Babylon, including the 
empire of Assyri&f was SaaXlj subverted by Cyrus the 
Great, about the year 536 before the Christian era. It is 
eoually manifest that these powerful sovereignties never 
anerward recovered a separate or independent existence, 
but passed as subordinate provinces to each succeeding 
conqueror that arose in the East. Alexander, indeed, en- 
tertained views of restoring Uie city to its ancient glory, 
and making it the metropolis of his immense domin- 
ions ; but death prevented the accomplishment of his in- 
tentions. His successor, Seleucus, established a capital 
on the banks of the Tigris, but it endured only for a sea- 
son, and is now, like the other, deserted and desolate. 
The followers of Mohammed also founded an empire, of 
which Mesopotamia and Assyria formed a portion ; but 
for their chief town, they avoided the proscj^bed site of 
Babylon, and built Bagdad on the Tigris. Yet even their 
more recent power has passed away like that of their pred- 
ecessors : the structures they erected have ceased to exist, 
and the modem inhabitants can scarcely point out where 
the palace of the caliphs once stood. " Babylon, the gloiy 
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of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chal4ees' excellency," is 
indeed ** as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. 
It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in 
ftom generation to generati<»i: .... wild beasts of the des- 
ert shall lie there; and their houses shall be full of doleful 
creatures; and owls shall dwell there, and the wUd beasts 
of the islands shall cry in their desolate houses, and drag^ 

ons in their pleasant palaces How art thou fallen 

from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning! how art thou 
f Alt down to the ground, which didst weaken the nations !''• 

It maj, however, be interesting to trace with somewhat 
more distinctness the gradual decay of this magnificent 
city, after its first capture by Cvrus the Great. leniently 
dealt with by that conqueror, who appears to have made it 
the seat of his government seven months in the year, the 
inhabitants recovered in a great measure from the effects 
of the calamity which had stricken their nation, and lived 
happily under the protection of their new master. But 
his son Cambyses, a dissolute and cniel prince, having 
loaded them with heavy taxes, and removed the royal res* 
idence entirely to Susa, they took advantage of the troub* 
les consequent on his death, and attempted to throw off the 
Persian yoke. This called down upon them the ven* 
geance or Darius, his successor, who marched with a pow* 
erful army to reduce the;m to obedience. 

Besiegal within their walls, the Babylonians had re- 
course to a very cruel expedient, in order to economize 
the consumption of their stores. Each man selected from 
his women the wife he was most attached to, .and a single 
maid-servant; and sA\ the rest of his family, old men and 
children, fathers, mothers, sisters, and infants, wei^ with- 
out distinction strangled. Thus relieved from the fear of 
want, Uiey not only held the city, but completely baffled 
every stratagem put in practice W Darius to throw them 
off their guard. The disgrace ofultimate failure on his 
part was prevented by the extraordinary self-devotion of 
one of his chief officers. This man, named Zopyrus, hav- 
ing mutilated himself by cutting off his nOse and ears, 
and mang^ng his body by stripes, fled to the Babylonians, 
feigning' that he had been thus used by his master for ad- 
vising him to raise the siege, and had come to them bum* 
ing for revenge. 

* ktiak, slii., 19-8S; ziv., 11 
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FkUin^ iztto the snare^ they at >0iiee Teceiv«d find eUK 
ployed him. Some considerable successes oyer the P^w 
sian troops, whioih Darius camiived at to corer the deceiL 
indaced the inhabitants to ixtfrost Zopyroa with a still 
inoare impoitant charge, till at length the guard of the city 
ports was confided to his care. On the next aseanh, tfafi 
Cissian and BeMdian gates were cppened by himlo^he Pep* 
sians, who thus, through the wiles of a pretended desert* 
er, became a second tune masters of Babylon. Reseiyed 
to provide against the chance ef iiittire rebeHicooi, Parius 
crucified three thousand of the principal citizens, and beat 
down ihe walls, it is said, from the height of 900 cubits to 
My, which, if we admit the correctness of the former di- 
mensions, may account for the difference on this head be* 
tween the measurement given V Herodotus and that of 
Strabo. But he provided for the repopulation of Babylon 
by sending them 50,000 women to replace diose they had 
murdered ; and, to cherish a spirit of loyalty, gare them 
Zopyrus for the.ir governor. 

ms son Xerxes was still more cruel and less scrupa- 
Jous ; for we learn from Arrian that, after his return from 
Greece,, he destroyed the' temple of Beltis and other places 
consecrated to the national worship, and carried off the 
great golden image of which Herodotus was told by the 
Chaldeans. 

But it is not easy to reconcile the destruction of the 
waQs h^ Darius, and of the temple by Xeizes, with the 
description which the former historian gives as an eyewit* 
ness of its condition in his own day, for he- speaks of it as 
it existed at that time, and not merely as it nad formerly 
been. As we hear of no farther violence being inflicted on the 
city till the time of Alexander, it must appear not a little 
singular, that then, which wais but one century afterward, 
the temple of Belus should again have become so much 
dilapidated that the work of ten thousand men should be 
lequiFed for two months merely to remove the fallen ru- 
ins. By that time, however, the city also had suffered 
greatly from its misfortunes; and dliough we learn, as 
has just been stated, that the intention of the cononerar 
was to lestore the fane of the national god, and make Baby- 
lon his chief residence, his death pat a stop to all the 
measures which he contemplated for carrying his purpose 
into effect His successoi^, Seleucus JUcator, by boildiiig 
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Beleucia on the Tigris, and transferxiag thither the seat 
of goyemment) dealt to tibe waiung glories of Babylon a 
still more deadly blow, the moral eflects of which were, no 
doubt, accelerated by the removal of mateiials to the mod* 
em capital, which is said to^have vied in splendour with 
the more ancient one. Pausanias, indeed, inibrms us that 
Scleucus compelled the inhabitants to settle in the new 
city, and that the walls of Babylon and the temple of Be- 
lus had then almost ceased to exist, though there were still 
a few Chaldeans who continued to dwell around the con- 
secrated edifice. Pliny remarks that the old metropolis, 
swallowed up by the other, had become quite a wilderness. 
From this time we hear little of the condition or fortunes 
of the great city. A Parthian general is said, about the 
year B.C. 127, to have destroyed what remained of the 
public buildings, overturned the temples, and carried off 
many families to Media, where they were sold as slaves* 
In the reign of Augustus, as Diodorus informs us, there was 
but a very. small portion of it inhabited. Strabo, who 
wrote in the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, but who prob- 
ably never himself visited JVlesopotamia, observes that "at 
the present time Selencia is actually a much more consid* 
erable city than Babylon, which is to a great degree de- 
serted, and to which may be applied, without any hesitation, 
the words of the comic poet, ^ The great city is a great des- 
ert.*" 

A persecution of the Jews, who had taken refuge in Bab- 
ylon, in Uie rei^ of Caligula, rendered her desolation yet 
more complete, insomuch that little mention is made in the 
expeditions of Trajan and Severus of the metropolis once 
so great ; and Lucian of Samosat^, who fiourished in the 
time of Marcus Aurelius, speaks of it as formerly remarit- 
able for its vast circumference and numerous dependan- 
cies, but which would soon disappear as Nineveh had done. 
Saint Jerome, who resided in the East more than thirty 
years, about the beginning of the fourth century, speaks of 
Babylon as a preserve of game for the Persian kinss ; and 
Theodoret, bishop of Cyprus, who died about A.D. 458, saya 
that the city was no longer inhabited either by Assyriank 
or Chaldeans, but only by some scattered Jews. He adds, 
that the Euphrates had changed its course, and no longer 
passed through the town except by means of a small canaL 
From this tine the city is no more meatioiMd bat as a 

G 
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coBecticHi of sliapeless rains in a howling wilderness, the 
haunt of yenomous cieatores and beaste of prey ; and so 
complete is the annihilation of all which might tell of the 
past, that tradition and science are equally unable to dis- 
cover, among the heaps of dust and potsherds which at- 
tract the traveller's eye, even the site of the celebrated tem- 
ple of Belus, or the gigantic walls of Babylon. 
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Origin^ Government^ Rdigiony haws cmd Customs^ <f*£., of 
the AncieiU Assjfrians and Bgiyloniarvs, 

Sources ci Informttion.-^Origin of the Aisyrians. — GoTemmeiit.— Re* 
JigiQa.— Gods of the AMyrians. — Customs and Laws same as those of 
the Babylonians. — Government ^f the Babylouans. — Names of their 
Monarchs, and Derivation.--Their Halrits. — Officers and Fttnctiona* 
ries. — Establishment and. Titles.— Laws. — ^Llttls known regarding 
them." — Sale of Virgins. — Punishments. — Religion. — Chaldeans^-^ 
Opinions regardin|r their Origin.-<Regarded as a nomad Race ht 
Heeren and Gesenius. — Faber's Theory of the Progreas of their Reli- 
gion—And of die Dispersion of Mf^ikind after the Flood, — Of the Ci»- 
thim or Cushim. — Remarks on Faber's Theory.— -Mr. Bekc'sllieQry.— 
Supported by Coincidence of aneient and nioaem Names. — IJochart.— 
Difficulties of the Subject.-^The Chaldeans the dominant People ia 

■ ancient Babylon. — Origin and Progress of their ReK^on. — Chaldean 
Cosmogony and Doctrines according to Berosus.-^Its Similarity with 
the Scriptural Account of the Noaehian Deluge. — ^Mythology. — ^P^l or 
Belus. — Neba, Rach, Nego, Merodach, &c. — Grossness asiid Depratity 
of their Ceremonies. — Manners and Customs of the Babylonians.^- 
Learning. — Science. — ^Astronomy and Astrology. — Mathematics. — ^Mu« 
sic. — Poetry. — Skill in working Metals and Gems. — Manufactures.— 
Commerce. 

Origin. — It will now be proper to place before our read- 
ers the little that is known or the origin, government, re- 
ligion, laws, and customs of the ancient Assyrians and 
Babylonians. The sources of information on these sub- 
jects are much the same as those from whence the general 
nistory is derived, and aie neither less limited nor imper- 
fect. From Scripture we know that Assyria was occupied 
by Asshur and his descendants, to whom, no doubt, it 
owes its name. We have the same authority for believing 
that a portion, at least, of Mesopotamia was possessed by 
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Nimrod and his progeny; and an attempt has been made 
to prove that another section became the abode of Arphax* 
ad, the son of Shem, and his posterity.* 

Cfovemment.'^Of the nature of the Assyrian jrovemment 
we know nothing more than may be gathered Irom the Bi* 
ble ; that it was an hereditary monarchy, and quite despotic 
"We are equally in the dark respecting the laws by which 
it was g'ovemea. It is probable they were few and simple, 
depending chiefly, in their application, on the- will of the 
prince, partaking, in a great aegree, of the nature of patri- 
archal rules, though sometimes harshly enforced by arbi- 
trary power, 

Rdigion, — This, there is no doubt, was a polytheistical 
idolatry; for there is sufficient proof that the nation had 
various idols. In Scripture, for example, we hear of Sen- 
nacherib being slain by his sons while worshipping in the 
temple of his god. In all probability, the deities and forms 
of adoration among the Assyrians were nearly the same as 
those of their nei^bours, and particulariy tne Babyloni- 
ans, a circumstance which will afterward be more partic- 
ularly noticed. It may, therefore, be sufficient at present 
to name such of their diyinities as were peculiar to them, 
of which Nisroch was one. Adrammelech and Anamme- 
lech, both mentioned in the Old Testament, appear to have 
been other names for Moloch, which itself signifies Lord, 
or supreme power; and they were reyered under yarious 
lepresentations, as that of a mule, a peacock, a pheasant, 
ox a quail. 

Derceto, the reputed mother of Semiramis, though of 
Mesopotamian ongin, was recognised at Ascalon. The 
Greeks attributed to her seyeral other names ; and, like 
tiieir own Venus, she was represented as half woman, half 
fish. Hence the Assyrians are said to haye hacL a sunep> 
stitious reyerence for the finny tribes ; a feeling which tney 
extended to pigeons, from their haying been the nurses of 
their great queen, who disappeared from the eyes of man- 
kind in the shape of a doye. In fact, it appears that, like 
other nations of antiquity, they deified all their deceased 
soyereigns who had in any^legree distinguished themselyes. 

The customs, arts, and trade of Assyria, haying, so fax 
as is known, been similar to those of Babylon, require no 

* Origines Biblica ; or, Researches in PrimeYal History. B7 ChailM 
Tnstoae Beks ; 8ro, Lond., 1834, Vol. i., p. 106. 
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separate notice ; we shall therefore proceed at once to the 
consideration of these particulars in relation to the latter 
people. 

Government of the BabyUmians. — This, like that of all 
other Eastern states, was essentially despotic, gradually de- 
generating from the purejpatriarchal form into the sway of 
mi absolute monarcn. Everything centred in the person 
of the sovereign ; all decrees were issued by him ; and, 
claiming a supernatural character, he even demanded di- 
vine worship. The names of the kings, accordingly, were 
derived from those of their gods, or of former rulers who 
were confounded with them ; and, on a similar principle, 
tfiey affected strict retirement fix>m the vulgar eye, and sel- 
dom appeared in public. 

Haughty and arrogant as they were, these autocrats 
were nevertheless obliged to have frequent communion 
with their nobles, with whom we find them occasionally 
feasting, and from whom were selected the chief officers 
who administered the government of the country. Of the 
duties of some of these functionaries we are incident^/ 
informed by various authors; and it appears that Ae judges 
were divided into three sections, and chosen from the gra- 
vest personages of the^ empire. On the first class devolved 
the regulation of marriase, and the punishment of all crimes 
which violated its sacred obligations ; the second took cog- 
nizance of robberies and thefts; and the third decided in 
all civil afi^irs. We find also, from the book of Daniel, 
that Nebuchadnezzar deputed his authority to princes, gov- 
ernors, c^)tains, judges, treasurers, counsellors, and sher- 
iffs, whose duty it was to maintain good order in all de- 
partments of the imperial service. Again, from the same 
source, we gather that the great king had a household cor- 
responding in the extent of its establishment to his mighty 
state, including the captain of his guard, the prince of hn 
eunuchs, the supreme judge, and the chief of the magi- 
cians, who were always in attendance. The first of these 
was the minister of his justice ; the second had charge of 
the interior of the royal dwelling, and the education of the 
youth who were brought up within the palace ^ the third 
sat at the king's gate, that is, in an adjoining apartment, 
to hear complaints and to pass judgment; the last attend- 
ed near his person, to intei^ret all omens and dreams, fix 
fortunate periods, and to satisfy the monarch's mind with 
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regard to eyer3rthing that related to prognostication. All 
these were chosen on account of their personal qualities, 
as well as the excellence of their mental endowments. He 
was saluted with the Oriental form of ^' O king ! live for- 
ever!" which resembles nearly the mode of adcuess adopt- 
ed at the present day towards the great sovereigns of Asia, 
-whose courts, in respect of attendance and ma^nificence| 
bear a close resemblance to those of the Assyrian an4 
Mesopotamian empires. 

Of their laws nothing in detail appears to be known, ex- 
cept that strange and revolting arrangement, particularly 
described by Herodotus and Strabo, whereby it was pro- 
vided that, instead of parents disposing of their own daugh- 
ters in marriage, all young women should be brought to a 
public place appoint^ for the purpose, and put up for sale, 
one bv one, to the highest bidder. The money thus ob- 
tained for the most beautiful was employed in obtaining 
husbands for those left without an offer, and who were dis- 
posed of in ^e same manner, with a premium proportioned 
to their want of personal attraction. ^ But the nistorian in- 
forms us also that the whole business was conducted with 
the strictest attention to decorum, being always under the 
superintendence of the officers appointed for this duty, re- 
spectable by their age and rank, and who, before the bar- 
gain was concluded, received security from each purchase 
er that he would marry the object of his choice. 

We have no information respecting their punishments, 
farther than that they appear to have been inflicted accoidw 
ing to the will or caprice of the reigning monarch. This 
we see exemplified in the story of Shadrach, Meshadi, 
and Abednego, and in that of the prophet himself, when, 
through the intrigue of his enemies, he was cast into the 
den of lions. 

The administration of their various religious rites was 
committed to the Chaldeans, who composed the hierarchy 
of the eountnr, and engrossed ^e whole of their boasted 
learning. ' They were not only the priests, but formed the 
scientihc body of the nation, pretending to the gift of 
prophecy, a knowledge of augury and divination, and 
the power, by means of enchantment, of influencing Uie 
destmies of men. By these means they acquired a, most 
dangerous influence over their superstitious countrymen; 
but who these Chaldeans originally were, is a problem 

G2 
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that has never yet been satisfactorily solved, although ffe- 
quently made the subject of much learned discussion. 
Even the stock from which they sprung, and the land 
where they first acquired power, are matters still involved 
in darkness. From the profane writers of antiquity we 
gain little knowledge on the subject; and although they 
are frequently mentioned in Scripture, the notices are iso* 
lated, and sometimes obscure. Thus fjaur it is certain that 
they were a distinct nation as far back as the days of Te- 
Tal^ the father of Abraham, who lived "in Vt of the Chal- 
dees '" and it may be inferred, from a statement in the 
book of Job,* that they were a predatory race. Yet the 
prophet Isaiah, it might be thought, must have had some 
other people in his view when he said,t " Behold the land 
of the Chaldeans : this people was not, till the Assyrian 
founded it for them that Soeu in the trildemessJ* Could this 
liave been applied to a tribe who lived in Mesopotamia in 
the days of Terah and Abraham 1 

Heeren,t ■'following Gesenius in his disquisition on this 
Veiy text, is disposed to seek for the original Chaldeans in 
the mountains of Kurdistan, or still farther to the north, 
and suggests that the name may have been applied by the 
Semitic nations to the more barbarous tribes of upper 
Asia, as that of TWani aflerward was, by the inhabitants 
of Iran or Persia, to the Tartars. He regards them as a 
nomad race, who, about the year B.C. 630, deseeding 
from the mountains of Taurus and Caucasus, overwhelm- 
ed southern Asia, and, entering the Mesopotamian plains, 
first as miercenaries, at length started forth as conquerors, 
and made themselves masters of the rich provinces of 
Babylcmia and Syria. This, however, appears to be a 
mere conjecture, founded on insufficient grounds, and in- 
consistent with Uie declaration of Scripture as to the ex- 
istence of the Chaldeans in Mesopotamia at a much ear* 
lier period. 

Mr. Faber, who has treated the question fully in his ior 
eenious work upon Pagan Idolatry, regards the Chaldeans 
as a branch of the descendants of Cush, the son of Ham ; 
and his theory is so curious that we shall attempt a very 
slight sketch of it, in order to give the reader an idea of 

♦ CkH>. i., 17. t Chap, xxiii., 13. 

t Hittorical Rewarches, S vols. 8to, Oxfoi^, 1833, tqI. u., p. W,uA 
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the vaiioos speculations to which tins dark subject has 
given rise. 

This learned author sirpposes that the descendants of 
Noah did not quit the land of Armenia at an early period 
after the Flood, but that the patriarch lived and died in the 
vicinity of the spot whence he issued £rom the -Ark. No 
sooner did his personal influence cease to be felt, than di- 
visions took place among his progeny, which disposed the 
different families or clans to a separation. Nimrod, a man 
of an ambitions spirit and powerful mind, being surround- 
ed by his kindred, who regarded him with devotion, natu- 
rally controlled the councils of the whole body, wh()j>ass- 
ive and disunited, easily submitted to his sway. To re- 
strain the turbulent, laws soon became necessary, as well 
as officers to administer and an armed police to enforce 
them. These statutes were framed, of course, by the great 
leader, whose family constituted the magistrates, and from 
whose tribe were chosen the conservators of the peace ; 
who, thus armed, and formed into a disciplined band, be- 
came the fir^t military establishment — ^an irresistible en- 
giae in the hands of the mighty hunter. 

But the religion professed by these early inhabitants of 
the earth— a &votion to the will of the one almighty Ore* 
ator— was unfavourable to the project of absolute dominion 
entertained by Nimiod ; for the command of God had gone 
forth that they were to separate, and replenish the earth 
with human beings : a consummation wmch the ambitious 
chief sought to prevent Taefiect his purpose, a change 
of worship was necessar3r, and that, acoorain^ly, became 
his next ODJect To administer this new religion a priest- 
hood was indispensable, selected from his own military 
caste, whose interests were identified with those of the 
tribe, and in whom alone their ruler could trust. Such an 
institution would, of course, be reverenced and upheld by 
soldiers proud of their privileges, who, at the same time, 
would naturally re^rd their holy brethren as their best 
coadjutors in obtaining and preserving their own power. 

Such was Nimrod, the leader of the Noachites, and on 
such a basis was his power constituted, when, according to 
our author, he led the unbroken nation of mankind, alxrat 
&59 years after the Flood, from the country of Armenia into 
the plains of Shinar, and about 54 vears later commenced 
the tower and city of Babel. This undertaking, a short 
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time afterward, was brought to an abrupt conclusion by di- 
vine interposition ; whence followed the ordained disper- 
sion of mankind. 

The moral effect of so severe a blow upon such a proud 
nation would, it is supposed, appear in dividing them into 
many portions, each of whom would seek their own for- 
tune where chance might lead, some containing individu- 
alis of all classes and castes, others composed entirely of 
priests and military; which last would carrv with them a 
nigh notion of their former privileges, and claim for them- 
selves the peculiar honours due to a race of unpolluted no- 
bility. 

Tnis tribe or clan, of which Nimrod was the chief, and, 
in iact, the king, is designated by Mr. Faber the Ctuhim or 
Cuthimf as being the descendants of Gush, theson of Ham: 
and they are regarded by him as fulfilling a very exalted 
destiny, and sustaining a most remarkable part in the his- 
tory of mankind. It is imagined by many that Ham and 
his race became accursed on account of the sin against his 
Either Ndah ; but this exposition of the well-known pas- 
sage in the 9th chapter of Genesis is rejected bv the author 
just named, who, for reasons which he sets fortn, conceives 
the curse to be limited to Canaan, while he confers the 
sceptre of the world on the warlike j)osterity of Gush, not- 
witnstanding that reading of the sacred Volume which 
blesses both Shem and Japheth, and gives to them Canaan 
as their servant ** 

•He also maintains that tiie first postdiluvian empire, 
that of the Cuthites, commenced with the institution of an 
idolatrous religion at Babel. After this, he admits, Scrip- 
ture is silent on the future fate of the family ; but he nev- 
ertheless asserts that there is no quarter of the world where 
the name and the race are not to be found. He conceives 
that, while many of them emigrated to different quarters 
of the earth, Nimrod, with the portion who adhered to him, 
founded Babel, and three subordinate towns ; and that he 
afterward went forth to Nineveh, where he discovered the 
&mily and descendants of Asshur already settled. These 
he drove out, and built a city after his own name, whUe 
his former capital, ^ow abandoned, sunk for a time into a 
merely provincial town. Meanwhile, the dispersed Cuth- 
ites took their way in various directions, settling at first 
principally in the mountainous tract which stretches ftova 
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&e head of the Ganges hy the sooth of the Caspian Sea to 
the northeast of the Euzine, including all that fofhr region 
called by the natlires "the stony girdle of the earth," from 
whoLce they overran most parts of the world. Thus in 
Afiica they occupied the whole comitiy from the Thebais 
to the source of tne Nile and Mountains of the Moon, as 
well as the land of £g3rpt, which was subjugated by a tribe 
4>f pastoral Cushim from Upper India and Ethiof^a. In 
Asia their rale stretched from the banks of the Indus to the 
Mediterranean Sea ; while, migrating northward, they cov- 
iraed Tooran (Tartary) with an unmixed race, under the 
name of Scaths or Scyths. These were the Oelto-Scuths 
of Jthe West, and the Indo-Scnths of the East. In short, 
" this enterprising people, who, by a singular fate, have 
tvei been, at different periods, the corrupters and the re- 
ibimexs, the distorbers and the ciyUizers of the world, were 
known by various names, either general to the whole, or 

Sirticular to certain divisions. They were called Scuthst. 
husas, Chasas, Cisseans, Cosseans, Cotha^ Ghauts, ana 
Goths, from their great ancestor Cusk; whose name they 
pronounced Cusha, Chosa. Ghoda, Chasa, Chasya, or 
Oassius. They were styled Palli, Bali, Bhils, Philistim, 
Palistim, Bolgs, or Belgw, from their occupation; for the 
term denotes ske^^ds. And they werepartially denomi* 
Bated Phanakim or Phcenicians, and Huc-Sos or Shep- 
herd-kings, fix>m their claiming to be a royal race ; Sacas, 
Bagas, Sacasenas, Sachim, Suchim, Saxe, or Saxons, from 
their god Saca or Sacya; Budins or Wudins, from their 
god Buddha or Woden ; Teuts or Teutons, from their god 
Teut or Taut; and Germans or Sarmans, from their god 
Saman or Satman, and his ministers ^e Samaneans, or 
Sarmaneans, or Germaneans, as the^ are indifferently call- 
ed^ccording to a varied pronunciation of the same word."* 
The Chaldeans, then, according^ to Mr. Faber, were 
those descendants of Cush who, unaei; Nimrod, built Nin- 
eveh, and founded what has been called the Assjrrian em- 
pire, but really the Cuthic ; and the first Chaldean dynas- 
ty he supposes to coincide with that of the seven monarchs 
mentioned by EuseMus and Syncellus— <and which lasted 
S34 years, or, according to Alexander Polyhistor, only 190 
~ with the Mahabadians of the Iranians. To these he 



* Tlw Origin of Pagan IdolatrT. By George Stanlej Faber, B.D. ; 3 
volf . 4to^ Land., 1810, toL L, p. 8S» 80. 
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adds the list of kings given by Ctesias, which, commen- 
cing with Ninus, terminates witn Thonos Concolerns ; and 
from this results a line of sovereigns of the Cuthic lineage, 
extending through a space of 1495 years irom Nimrod. 
These positions he endeavours to establish at great length 
and with much ingenuity; dwelling particularly on a pas* 
sage of Justin, quoted from Trogus Pompeius, which men* 
tions a Scythian race of kings, who, prior to ^e era of Ni- 
nus, coming from the north, and extending their sway even 
to Egypt, were the dominant power for some time in In- 
dia. These, he contends, were the imperial Cuthim, for 
they must have been Nimrodic monarcns : and thus, says 
he, ^* we may be morally sure that the descent of the Scytn- 
ians from the Armenian Caucasus, previous to their ac- 
quiring the sovereignty of Asia, really means, however it 
may be disguised, tie descent of the Cuthim, at the head of the 
subjugated Noachzda, front Mount Ararat into the Babylonian 
plain of Skinar, and that the national appellation of Scyth- 
ians or Scuthim is the selfsame word, pronounced only 
with a sibilant prefix, as Cuthim or Cuslum."* 

We have enlarged on this author's views, because he 
enjoys a high reputation for learning, and his work, how- 
ever open to criticism in some points, assuredly displa3rs 
much research as well as talent. But, though we do not 
mean to enter the lists with him, we cannot avoid obsenr^ 
ing, that his account of the orig^ of tl^e Chaldees appears 
not to coincide with the facts narrated in Scripture, nor 
with the probable condition of the world in those early 
ages. 

In the first place, the Noachide, whether subjected or 
not by a section of their number, and wheUier remaining 
in Armenia or existing in the plains of Shinar at the pe- 
riod in question, comprehended at all events the whole of 
the human race.t Tnere could not, therefore, be any oth- 
er of the sons of men whom they might subdue on their 
descent either in Egypt, or in any part of Asia; indeed, 
none of the countries could have received their names, as 
the several families of the Noachidee, from whom they de- 
rived their respective appellations, had not yet dispersed 
to seek their several abodes. 

In the second place, it seems scarcely possible to identi- 
-» 

* Origin of Fagu Idolatiy, T«d. iii., p. 40S. t Gen., xi., 1^ 
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fjr the Chaldees of Ur, in the da^ of Terah and Abraham^ 
with the Cashim of Ninas, who in Sacred Writ are always 
designated as Assyrians) and whose descendants, if Mr. 
Faber's h3rpothesis be just, must about diat time have been 
in great glory, and enjo^g the power won for them by 
the victorious Semiramis* In fact} it seems difficult to 
conceive that a monarchy, so extensive as that of Assyria 
is represented to have been, could have existed contempo- 
raneously with so many petty sovereigns in its vicinity ; 
and the presence of any great power in that quarter must 
appear extremelv doubtful when we read of Abraham res- 
cumg Lot and defeating the King of Elam with only 318 
men of his household. 

Mr. Beke propounds a theory totally different from that 
now stated* Ur of the Chaldees he supposes to have been 
peopled by the descendants of Arphaxaa, the son of Shemi 
who, according to the system laid down in his work, set* 
tied, in the northwestern parts of Mesopotamia, and, as 
their numbers increased, extended themselves southward 
and eastward along the valley of the Hennas, from Nine- 
veh to the territory of Shinar, which latter he conceives, 
npon grounds to which we may hereafter have occasion 
to advert, not to have been in Babylonia, but near the foot 
of Mount Masius. These Arphaxadites or Casdim he 
conceives to have been the ancient Chaldeans ; consider- 
ing the latter term as an abbreviation of the Hebrew pat- 
ronymic Arphacasdim, that is, the children or descendants 
of Arphaxaa.* 

This reasoning receives some corroboration ftom the 
fact that many places in that neighbourhood retain the ap- 
pellations they bore in ancient times, and which they prob- 
ably received from their first settlers. Thus Haran,t which 
still exists in the vicinity of Ur, received its name, no 
doubt, fhim the brother of Abraham ; and Serug, in the 
sam^ country, was most probably the dwelling'>place of the 
grandson of^Peleg. Nineveh is not the only spot which 
preserves the name of Nimrod. Babel remains unchan- 
ged ; and Mosul even at this day is knawn to its Christian 
inhabitants as the ci^ of Atur: a fact which is implied in 
the title-page of the Syro-Chaldean Bibles, found in every 
church. 

* Originet Biblice, toI. i., p. 107. 

t Mr. Beke, howerer, does sot admit this to Yam been the Hazaa at 
Akrahaaiti bratlur. 
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Nor need this inmiTitability of name be regarded with 
surprise, when ve reflect that the Syrian, ChaJdaic, He- 
brew, and Arabic are all cognate tongues, which have not, 
as in other lands, been superseded, or even greatly corrupt*^ 
ed, by the more barbarous dialects of the strangers who 
from time to time have overmn the district The unchan- 
ging Arabic is still the general language of all those re- 
gions, while Jews and Christians use, with little variation, 
the forms of speech that were common in the days of the 
captivity. This is a state of things singularly favourable 
for etjrmological discoveries and the advancement of ccmi- 
parative geography ; and though the application of the one 
science to the other may occasionally be carried too iar, 
there is, in the present case, strong grounds of probability, 
at least, for the derivation of the .term Casdim and the lo- 
cation of the Ghaldees in tJr. 

In both these points, it is true, Mr. Beke is opposed by 
high authority. The learned Bochart ridicules JoSfephus 
and others when they maintain that the Chaldeans were 
formerly called Arphaxadites, and insists that they derive 
their name from Chased or Chesed, the sdn of Nahor, 
brother of Abraham, who was their progenitor, and from 
whom, in the ancient Scripture, they are always called 
Chasdim. In confirmation of this he quotes Hieronymus, 
who says that "Chased also is the fourth from whooi 
the Chasdim, that is, the Chaldeans, were afterward call- 
ed;'* from whence, too, Ur Chasdim, that is, TJr of the 
ChaldeeS) is always described as the region or city in 
which he dwelt. He confesses, indeed, that Chased was 
not bom at the time when we read that Abraham went 
forth from Ur of the Chaldees, but that the cit}r was so 
called by anticipation ; a fififure, he sajrs^ common ii^ Scrip- 
ture, as the one from which that celebrated people foere to 
spring. Arphaxa^d, he adds, appears to have given his 
name to that part of Assyria called by Ptolemy Arrapa- 
chitis.* 

Enough has now been stated to show the difficulties of 
this subject, which would be perplexed rather than eluci- 
dated by the recital of farther conjectures. But, notwith- 
standing this obscurity, ther^is no doQbt that the Chalde- 
ans, as the dominant people in ancient Babylon, possessed 

* Bochaiti GMgraphia Sacra, ediftio quaita, folio, L^ffd. Bat.» 1707, 
lib. iL» cap. iT.,. p. 71. 
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SU power and learning, as well as the influence which he- 
longed to the priesthood. Whether their idolatry com* 
menced with the era of the dispersion or not, it probably 
arose in the manner common to all such superstitions. 
The Almighty') invisible to mortal eye, was worshipped 
through the medium of his most glorious works; and 
thence sprung Sabaism, the adoration of the heavenly host* 

To this simple and pure veneration another element was 
soon added. The souls of those kings who had greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves on earth were regarded after their 
death as protecting spirits, who continued to wateh over 
their people and families upon earth. From heroes they 
were transformed to demigods, and at length each was 
identified with some one of the heavenly host. The found- 
er of their race, or he who was regarded as sHch, was rep- 
resented by the sun j and a female influence, naturally pro- 
vided as his consort, took her place in the mythological 
character as the moon. The other chief personages re- 
ceived various names and titles, suiting^their several char- 
acters, but all might be resolved into the one original idea* 

The Chaldeans, according toBerosus,* taught that there 
were kings who ruled at Babylon before the Deluge, the 
amount of whose reigns were 120 sari, or 432,000 years, 
each saros being a period of 3600. The last of these was 
Xisuthrus, at the termination of whose reign of eighteen 
sari came the Deluge. In the time of the third of these 
antediluvian monarchs appeared Oantaes Annedotus, an 
amphibious creature, half man, half fish, who ascend^ by 
day from the Erythrean Sea, and instructed the assembled 
multitudes of mankind.. He taught that there was a time 
when all things were darkness and waters, wherein resi- 
ded monsters of various sorts, with snakes, reptiles, and 
fishes. Over these presided Omdroca, a female who long 
reigned in gloomy and solitary independence ; but at length 
Belus canke and cut her asunder, and out of one half of her 
body was formed the earth, while the other half became 
the heavens, upon which all the monsters were annihila- 
ted. This, he said, was an allegory, conveying to them 
the aqueous origin of the universe; for that Omoroca was 
the same as T%alatthy or* the sea, although the word might 
also mean the moon. Afterward, seeing that the ea^rth 

* Ancieat FngmeBta. By Iroae Preston Cory ; fid edit., 8vo, LxmLp 
I 1833, p. 90. 
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-wanted living beinG;S) he commanded one of the gods tO 
cut off his head, and the other gods, mixing the blood with 
eaith, formed the hmnan species from the compomid. This 
same Belus, whom men also called Dis, or Fluto, diWded 
the darkness from the light, and separated the earth from 
the heavens ; disposed the world in order, and called forth 
the starry host 

Oannes also taught the Babylonians the use of letters, 
and made them acquainted with the principles of architeo 
ture, jurisprudence, and geometry *, showed them valuable 
seedlis, ana was their instructer.in all useful arts. Of this 
merman there were four appearances, one of which was 
tmder the name of Odacon. 

To Xisuthrus the god Cronus appeared in a vision, and 
told him that a flood would take place in a particular 
month, and that he should write a histoiy of all things 
down to the time, and bury it in the Citv of the Sun at 
Sippara.*^ He wa3 instructed to build a ship, and embark 
in it with his family, friends, and a pilot, together with an* 
imals of all sorts. Having obeyed the mandate, he sailed 
about the world, floating on the face of the waters until the 
Deluge abated, when the vessel stranded, as is supposed, 
among the Gordysean Mountains, where, like Noah, after 
sending forth birds, he found that the earth was dry, and, 
with his wife, and daughter, and the pilot, quitted his asy* 
lum. Having then built an altar and sacrificed to the gods, 
he and his companions disappeared. 

Those who remained in the ship now disembarked, and 
began to lament their lost companions, calling upon the 
name of Xisuthrus. Him they saw no more ; 49ut they 
heard his voice in the air, admonishing them to pay due 
regard to religion, and telling them that, on account of his 
piety, he had been translated to live with the gods, and that 
nis wife,' children, and the pilot enjoyed the same honours. 
He farther told them to make the best of their way to Bab- 
ylonia, and search at Sippara for the records he had left, 
and which were to be made known to all mankind. 

The similarity of this account to that of the Noachic 
Deluge must be quite apparent, although the whole is 
^aciy disfigured bv its Chaldean dress. At what period 
idolatry began, we know not, nor when the simplicity of 

* The Periaabont of the ancient seographen, and Anbar, Um niiui of 
which are still to be seen dose to t&e castle of Felngia. 
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the patriarchal system gave way to the fantastic innovaF 
tions of man; but we learn from Scripture that images 
were made use of as objects of adoration as early as the 
days of Terah, the father of Abraham. The period of hero* 
worship soon followed ; aild the gods of the Chaldees fimii 
henceforth are to be viewed in images and monsters made 
by the hands of men. 

The first of the ancient kings who received the honours 
of deification was Pul or Bel, Belus, to whom his son, the 
Tiglath-pileser of Sacred Writ, or Ninus Of profane writers, 
erected an image ; and his title to this distinction appearji 
to have been acknowledged throughout Mesopotamia as 
well as Assyria, for a temple was built to him in Babylon 
at a Very early period, where he was regarded as the tu- 
telary divinity. In this celebrated structure, however, 
there appear to have been two eods, one of Whom was un- 
derstood to be invisible, while the other was represented by 
a colossal statue of gold. There were also two altars ; oa 
the one, which was of the same precious metal, and of mod- 
erate size, only young victims could be ofiered; on the 
other, which was larger, none but such as were full grown; 
hence it would appear that one of these gods was held sub- 
ordinate to the otner. 

The i^ext in importance of their deities appears to have 
been represented by an idol called Succoth-benoth, men- 
tioned in 2 Kings, xvii., 30, and which is said to mean the 
tabemada of Vie daughters, Herodotus say? that this god- 
dess was by the Babylonians called MyltUaj signifying 
moiheri and Selden considers the name as the root of the 
VeriMS of later mythologies, a derivation which is support- 
ed by other authorities, and involves but an easy change 
of orthography. 

Another of the Assyrian or Babylonian de&ies was Nebo 
or Nabo, whose name so often enters into those of their 
kings, and who, therefore, may be supposed to have been 
held in high estimation. He is found in Isaiah (chapter 
xlvi.) coupled with Bel, and may possibly have been the 
same with Chemosh or Baal-peor of the Moabites ; but lit- 
tle more is known of him than that he is understood to have 
been much consulted as an oracle. 

To these may be added Rach, Nego or Nergal, Mero- 
dach, and many others that have not reached our time, 
who were objects of worship to the capricious Babyloni- 
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ans, whose t;ity appears to have been the resort of all 
idols. 

The epistle of Jeremy the prophet, appended to the book 
of Baruch, contains a view of their ceremonies, their tem- 
ples, and their priests, which -gives a very revolting pic- 
ture of grossness and utter depravity. Not only was im* 
morality encouraged by example, but human victims were 
sacrificed in order to appease the imaginary deities of a 
barbarous people. It is supposed, however, that this atro- 
cious violation of all the feelings of humanity, as well as 
of divine law, was too revoking to be long continued, and 
that the shedding of human blood was afterward confined 
to the inhabitants of a particular district, who were called 
Sepharvites from the name of their city, Sepharvaim, and 
who offered even their own children in sacrifice. But the 
practice appears to have been revived at Hierapolis, where 
all that is abominable in idol-worship seems to have taken 
refuge after the destruction of Babylon. 

With regard to the manners and, customs of the Babylo- 
nians, the little information we possess is collected from 
the writings of Herodotus, Strabo, Berosus, Cluintus Cur- 
tius, and other ancient authors, who quote principally from 
one another, and who, doubtless, chiefly- recoitled those 
things which seemed strange to them, and in which the 
people of Babylon differed from other nations. But we 
near nothing of their employments, their domestic habits, 
or of those minute observances that make up the greater 
portion of human life. We learn, indeed, that the people 
were peculiarly credulous, superstitious, and immoral ; that 
they were gorgeous in their apparel, expensive in their es- 
tablishments, affecting even a degree oi effeminacy in their 
dress and adornments. Their under garment was of linen, 
reaching to their heels ; over this they wore a vestment of 
woollen, and above all a white mantle or cloak, often very 
expensively ornamented. Thev wore their own long hair, 
their heads being povered with a tiara or mitre. They 
anointed their bodies with oil of se^mum, and were par- 
ticularly lavish of perfumes. Each man carried on his fin- 
ger a seal-ring,* and in his hand a staff or sceptre, which, 
by law, was adorned on the head with some badge or figure, 
as a rose, a lily, an eagle, a beast ; and their feet w6re shea 

* Great nttmben of these are picked up at thia day in Uie raxu of Bab> 
jlaa and the auirounding countiy. 
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with a sort of slipper, such as is observed in the sculptures 
at PersepoUs. It is almost unnecessary to observe that 
this account applies only to the latter period of the Elmpire, 
and not to the earlier times, when their manners must have 
been more simple, the public mind more energetiCi and 
habits of vice less prevalent. 

The whole learning of the nation rested, as we have al- 
ready said, with the Chaldees, who refei: their first instruc- 
tion in astronomy, geometry, and astrology Xo that Oannes 
of whom we have just spoken. Sir Isaac Newton leans to 
the opinion that this person was an Egyptian, who, not long 
before the days of David and Solomon, fled into Chaldea, 
carrying- with him the scieuce of his country. This opin- 
ion, however, seems rather at variance with the Scripture, 
where the learning of the latter nation is spoken of as re- 
markable at a very early age ; and the attempt of the first 
postdiluvians to build the tower of Babel, iniplies an ac- 
quaintance with the principles of architecture which could 
only belong to an advanced state of the exact sciences. 
Besides, according to/the tradition of Jews, Arabs, and Iut 
dians, the Egyptians owed all their knowledge to the Chal- 
deans, from whose country* it was conveyed by Abraham: 
and, rivals as the two nations were, bdth in arts and arms, 
the claim to superior antiquity, at least, did certainly lie in 
lavour of the Mesopotamians. 

But, whatever mav have been its source, it is manifest 
that their science in later times was stationary. They de- 
parted not irom the rules they had been taught; professed 
neither to know, to require, nor to teach more than they 
themselves had learned fron^ their ancestors ; and their 

{)rincipal merit appears to have consisted in being perfect- 
y acquainted with what they professed to know. In point 
of fact, their attainments were very trifling, and their no- 
tions of astronomy, in particular, were fanciful and absurd. 
They appear to have considered the earth as a being like a 
vessel or boat, hollow within, round which the sun, and 
moon, and stars revolved, but at what relative distances 
they were totally ignorant ; hence they attributed the great- 
er length of time occupied by their respective revolutions 
only to a greater tardiness oi motion. The moon, howev- 
er, they conceived was an exception to this hypothesis: 
they taught that she shone with a light not her own, ana 
accounted for her eclipses by her immersion in the shadow 

H3 
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of the earth } but as to the eclipses of the sun they were to- 
tally uninformed. 

They divided the zodiac into twelve spaces, each being 
distinguished by a sign, and throughout which the several 
planets performed their revolutions. These bodies were 
six in number, enumerated according to their respective 
shares of influence, as follows : Saturn, the Siin, Mars. 
Venus, Mercury, and Jupiter j and they were denominatea 
interpreters, as portending by their motions and aspect the 
will of the gods. 

Under the planets they ranged thirty stars, which they 
called counselling gods; half of whom took cognizance 
of what was done under the earth, the other half of that 
which was done by men, « or in the heavens; and they 
taught that once in ten days one of the superior stars de- 
scended as a messei^er to the inferior, and vice vers$f by 
which a regular correspondence was kept up. Of these 
deities there were twelve chiefs, one of whom was assign- 
ed to each month of the year and section of the zodiac 
Out of the inferior stars, again, they selected twenty-four, 
placing twelve towards the north pole and twelve to the 
south. 

All these luminaries were believed to exercise great 
power over the fortunes of men ; and from their aspects 
and position with reference to each other, they predicted 
all of good or evil that should b&fail the individuals bom 
under their sway. This, it will be observed, was less a 
system of astronomy than of astrology, to the knowledge 
of which, indeed, they made the highest pretensions. 

As to the world, they taught that it was eternal— without 
beginning and without end;, and they acknowledged a 
Divine Providence, who directed the motions of the heav- 
ens and the course of nature by means of inferior agents 
or deiti^. Beyond this, little is known of their doctrines 
on those lofty subjects. 

That the Chaldeans had a considerable acquaintances 
with mathematics and geometry appears certain, as we 
have already observed ; for, without some knowledge of 
these sciences, they could not have constructed the build-* 
ings and other important works which are attributed to 
them, and of which the vestiges still remain. 

It is likewise manifest that they had musical instm- 
ments and performers, as in the book of Daniel we read 
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of flutes^ eomets, liaips, sackbnts, psalteries, and dulci- 
mers ; but we are ignorant of their real form ; and it is 
not improbable that they bore some resemblance to those 
used by the rade band, now called the Neka/ra Khanhek^ 
which in Persia and other Eastern comitries plays at sta- 
ted times oyer the gateway of the royal palace. 

Of their poetry we know nothing ; and their total igno- 
rance of medicine may be estimated from the fact that it 
•was their custom to expose their sick publicly in places 
where eyery passer-by might see them, in the hope that 
some one who had been similarly afflicted might commu- 
nicate the means of cure. 

That they were skllfdl in the working of metals, and in 
the cutting of stones and gems, appears not only from the 
uses they made of these substances in their palaces, tem- 
ples, ana houses, but from the fragments which are, eyen 
at this remote period, occasionally found among the ruins 
of Babylon and other cities of Mesopotamia. They were 
also celebrated for their manufacture of linen and, wool- 
len. The cloaks called nndones^ usually made of cotton, 
were highly yalued for fineness of texture and brilliancy 
of colour, msomuch that they were commonly set apart 
for royal use. Their carpets of finest fabric and most 
splendid dyes, also their gorgeous drapery and embroider- 
ies, were equally famous. The former were in great re- 
quest in Persia, where eyery bed and couch were cqyered 
with them. 

Pliny mention^ a suit of Babylonian hangings for a di- 
ning-room which cost a sum equal in our mone]!^ to j66456 
65. §^. ; and Plutarch, in his li& of Cato, tells Us that the 
^tern patriot, haying receiyed in a legacy a Babylonian 
cloak or mantle, sold it immediately, as being far too cost- 
ly for him to wear. This people, too, as well as the As- 
syrians, were celebrated for their purple dye. 

That the commerce of ancient Babylon must haye been 
very great, is unquestionable. The riches and luxury of 
the country alone afford sufficient proof of this ; ana as- 
suredly no city of that period could boast of a more ad- 
vantageous position as a trading entrep6t. Built upon one, 
and commanding fhe nayigation of two noble streams, 
both leading to the Persian Gulf^ and surrounded by {Pop- 
ulous districts, nothing was wanting to encourage a spirit 
of adventure ; and that such did exist to a very great ex* 
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tent we know, though of the exact nature and particulaii 
of the commerce itself we have no detailed account The 
natives were fond of magnificence, and full of artificial 
wants ; costly in dress, perfumes, ornaments, and in their 
general habits of life. Their own country did not produce 
the articles they consumed in such abundance, and they 
must therefore have imported them ; and as the land around 
afforded little to give in return, the means of purchasing 
must have arisen in part from the profits of trade and barter. 

It is known, also, that many of the early sovereigns gave 
great encourajgement to merchandise as well as to agricul< 
ture. Gerrha, supposed to have been near the site of the 
modem El Katif, was a commercial station; Teredon, on 
the Pallacopaa, was ibui^ded by Nebuchadnezzar ; and 
Semiramis is said tp have built towns upon the banks of 
the Tigris as marts for Media and Persia. 

The land-trade of Babylon is divided bv Heeren* into 
five chief branches: that to the east with Persia and Bac- 
tria; to the north with Armenia; to the west with Phoe- 
nicia and Asia Minor; and, finally, to the south with 
Arabia. 

The great road to the east ran by Ecbataha to the Cas- 
pian Gates, through which it led to Hyr^ania and Aria, 
and thence in a northerly direction to Bactra, which last 
was the entrep6t of Central Asia, Tartary, and the more 
southern provinces. 

The path for western commerce, according to Strabo, 

gissed north Uux)ugh Mesopotamia to Anthemusia on the 
uphrates, twenty-five days* journey, where it turned to- 
wards the Mediterranean. This line could only be trav- 
ersed by strong caravans, on account of the Scenite Arabs, 
who occupied the Desert and plundered all whom they 
could overpower. 

The northern route to Armenia and Asia Minor was the 
great military communication made by the Median sov- 
ereigns, from Susa by Babylon to Sardis. It was divided 
into 110 stages of five parasangs or about twenty miles 
each, every one having a splendid caravansera attached 
ta it. Tavemier trac^ it from Smyrna to Tokat, from 
whence, in later times, it went to Erivan for the purpose of 
reaching Ispahan, subsequently the capital of Persia. The 

* Hittorical ReaeanliM, TCd. ii., p. 908. 
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great road now leads by Eizeromn to Tabieez and the 
north of Persia. 

But the commerce with Armenia was chiefly maintain- 
ed by the River Euphrates on rafts of timber bound upon 
inflated hides, or in rude boats. These were loaded with 
wine and other produce of the country, and when they 
reached Babylon were sold, together with the commodi- 
ties which they conveyed, the force of the stream render- 
ing it impossible for them to return iip the river. The 
owners, however, carefully preserved the skins, which 
were folded upon, asses or mules, and carried back by 
land. This traffic is described as having been prosecuted 
to a great extent 

But the main branch of trade was undoubtedly that with 
India and the countries beyond the Gulf This was car- 
ried on, of course, in ships, many of which, it may be pr^ 
sumed, were the property of Chaldean merchants } for that 
this people possessed a mercantile navy is not only alluded 
to in Scripture,* but is rendered certain from many inci- 
dental notices preserved to us in the Greek writers.. Still 
there is reason, as Heeren observes, for believing that 
much of this intercourse was conducted by the Phceni- 
cians, who had settlements on the eastern coast of Arabia, 
and were the great carriers between India and Babylon.t 

The principal objects of this trade were frankincense 
and drugs, spices, especially Ceylon cinnamon, ivory, eb- 
ony,, fragrant woods, precious stones, pearls, gum-lac for 
dye, robes, gold and gold-dust, and Indian dogs, which last 
were greatly in demand all over Central Asia. One of 
the satraps of Babylcih is said to have devoted the revenue 
of four towns to their maintenance; and Xerxes carried 
an immense number along with him when he invaded 
Greece. 

The chief places in the East to which this navigation 
was directed, were on the western coasts of the Indian pen- 
insula: to Crocola,now Curachee; probably to Barygaza, 
now Baroach; and to Ceylon. 

Heeren speaks of certain ports in the gulf which were 
places at once of produce and of commerce. Tylos, an 
island, according to Ptolemv, fiily miles from the Bay of 
Gerrha, supplied walking-sticks; and timber for ship-build- 

* iniah, zliji., 14. t Historical Researchei, v«L ii., p. lN6. 
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ing,* the Aradus and Daden of the Hebrew poets. Bab- 
rein must then, as now, have supplied abundance of pearls. 
The trade to Persia and Bactria afforded to the Babylo- 
nians many articles both of luxury and manufacture. 
Carmania (Kerman) sent its wool; Bactria, lapis-lazuli, 
emeralds, rubies, and other precious stones ; Cabul, onyxes 
and sardines; Khorasan, turquoises ; and, though not men- 
tioned particularly by any author, there is no doubt that 
the various commodities which form the lading of cara- 
vans at this day were then equally objects of commerce. 
Their saffron, indigo, and assafoetida, with the various 
gums and drugs, dyes, and manufactures of Upper India, 
as well as of the coimtries between it and Persia, were 
brought in abimdance to Babylon, not only for consump- 
tion there, but for transit to the coasts of the Mediterrane- 
an. Cotton and wool must have b^en required to a great 
extent for their manufactures ; and even silk, as some sup- 
pose, may have found its way from China. 



CHAPTER y. 

Antiquities. — Babylon, 

Greatest Interest of these Countries attaches to the early Periods of tbeir 
Existence. — Vestiges of former Greatness everywhere abundant. — 
Ruins of Babylon. — ^Discussions regarding the Identity of Site of an- 
cient Babel and Babylon.— -Denied by Beke, who places the Land of 
Shinar in Uppf r Mesopotamia. — Ainpworth's geological Obeenrations. 
— ^Tower of Babel.— No Scriptural Authority for supposing that it was 
destroyed at the time of the Dispersion of Mankind. — Location of the 
other Cities of Nimrod. — Accad. — Erech. — Calneh. — ^All Traces of the 
most ancietat Postdiluyian Fabrics probably effaced by subsequent 
Structures. — Ancient Babylon described. — By what Authors.^— Extent. 
— Height of its Walls according to various Authorities. — Structure. — 
Streets. — ^Intersected by the £hiphrates.— Bridge, — New Palace and 
hanging Gardens. — Temple of Belus. — Described by Herodotus. — 
Golden Statue.— Other gigantic Works.— Canals.— Artificial Lake. — 
Its Construction attributed to Semiramis, to Nebuchadnezzar, and to 
Queen Nitocris. — Population. — Space occupied by Buildings. — Scrip- 
tural Denunciations against Babylon. 

It is obvious, from the slight sketch we have given of 
the history of the countries under consideration, that tl«e 
great interest they possess attaches to the early period of 

* There is no idsnd of the gulf whioh now produces any timber. 
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dieir exfetence, when ihey were the seats of empire, poptt* 
lous and lich, and covered with cities, towns, and villages, 
of which now, in many cases, not even the names remain. 
Before, therefore, describing the country in its present de« 
cayed condition, it is fit that our attention should be turned 
to the vestiges of that fallen greatness} the venerable re- 
mains of departed prosperity which meet the traveller's 
eye in every ouartci^'^ the alluvial plains of Babylonia 
as well as in the rocky mountains of Assyria. In descri- 
bing the most prominent of these, we shall endeavour, by 
examining what time has spared, and making use of the 
imperfect lights which history or tradition presents, to com- 
pare, in some degree, the brilliant past with the desolate 
present, and trace, in the obscure mounds and shattered 
Walls that now encumber the land, the abodes of genera- 
tions who once were among the wise and. mighty of \he 
earth. 

Of these vestiges no place affords a more abundant dis- 
play than Babylonia and Chaldea, the Irak-Arabi of tiie 
Mohammedans. Not only are th& ruins of the ancient cap- 
ital, the first and probably the greatest city of the world. 
to be found within their precmcts, together with those or 
Seleucia, Gtesiphon, Orcnoe, and Wi^sut, but the whole 
plain is thickly covered with traces of former habitations. 
Scarcely, indeed, is there a single rood of ground which 
does not exhibit some fragment of brick, or tile, or glass, 
or sepulchral urn, to tell that man has lived in a region 
which now presents to the eye but one vast expanse of arid 
desert: a howling wilderness, whete the only evidence 
tiiat he still exists is afibrded by the black Bedouin tent, or 
the wandering camel which here and there dots its c^reary 
smface. 

Among these numerous vestiges, the mounds of ancient 
Babylon claim, of course, the first place in interest and im-> 
portance ; and we shall accordingly proceed to consider it 
as it was and is. But, before attempting a description of 
this great city, there are some preliminary questions which 
can scarcely fail to suggest themselves as involving con* 
siderations of Uie highest interest, and which it is there^ 
fore proper to examine. 

bi the first place, are we to consider the ruins which are 
now verv generally admitted to be the remains of the Bab* 
ylon of Nebuchadnezzar, as occupying also the position of 
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the Tower of Babel, and the first cit^ of the postdiiuviafls t 
Do any one of the mounds which now meet the trayeller's 
eye represent the lelica of that earliest architectural effort 
of the numan race 1 Or did the Babel of Nimrod, the cap* 
ital of the Qiight^ hunter) occupy the same spot as the m&* 
tropolis of the ChaldaBo^^abylomans 'l^ 

These questions lead directly to auether^ on the solution 
of which &e replies to them must mainly depend, namelyi 
whether the land of Shinar, mentioned in the book of Gen« 
esis, is identical with the Babylonia of more recent times. 
To the consideration of this point we shall first address 
ourselves. 

Many learned disquisitions have been promulgated upon 

this subject, and Various results embraced by their authors. 

The opinion most commonly received is that the plains of 

Babylonia do really represent the land of Shinar« Some 

writers, however, are disposed to deny this proposition | 

and among these, Mr. Beke has endeavoured to prove not 

only that the territory of Babylonia is not identical with 

the land of Shinar, but that we must look for that land in 

Upper Mesopotamia; and he Is inclined to fix it in the 

plains about Ur* or Orfa, in the province of Diar-])ilodzar. 

But there are better data on which to proceed in examin* 

ing this question ) and Mr. Ainsworth, in his ** Researches," 

has fUrnished proof, first, that the country indicated b^ Mr. 

Beke as answering to the Shinar of the postdiluvianS| 

agrees in no particular with the desci^ption of that land in 

Scripture; and, secondly, that the alluvial formations of 

Babylonia did not, at the period when the Tower of Babel 

was built, differ greatly in ei^tent, consistence, or natural 

appearance from their condition at the present day. In 

regard to the first point, it may be sufficient to remarjct that 

the whole of Upper Mesopotamia, ^th the exception of 

particular and limited spots, consists of gravelly tracts in- 

> tersected by ranges of hills, in no place affording an ex« 

pause of flat country answering to the Scriptural account 

of Shinar. The only two level tracts of great extent are 

tiiose which stretch eastward from the Khabourf and sooth 

from Sinjar to the Hamrine range of hills ; and both ot 

these, so far as is known, are rather of a gravelly than an 

alluvial character, and in no case far removed from moont* 

* See the map enniaed to hie worlc 



ain^. Now We are especiall;- told in Scriptaie that thd 
btdlders of the T0w6r of Babel used bricks, well burned in 
the fire, instead of dtones, and slime or bitumen for mortar^ 
But in no part of Upper Mesopotamia could there have 
been occasion for such expedients, the two la^t4iamed ma« 
terials being far less abundant than stone and mortar; 
Whereas, in the alluvial district of Babylonia, the use of 
brick would become a mieasure of necessity} and the ever- 
flowing fountains df Hit, which unquestionably furnished 
the bituminous cement for the capital of Nebuchadnezzar, 
were at hand to supply the builders of Babel with the sam« 
in^dient. 

These considerations may serve, perhaps, to prove that, 
notwithstanding tiie tempting lure which the name of Sin-* 
jar or Singara holds out to etymologists, the position of 
that land must be sought for at a lower point in the vaUey 
of the Euphrates, if, indeed, the Whole country from the 
Sinjar hills downward to the sea did not, in those early 
times, pass under tibe sa|ne name« In fact, the geological 
researches of Mr. Ainsworth supply us wi^ the means of 
showing that the early postdiluvians coiUd have had no 
Auch serious obstacles to contend with in choosing the lo* 
cality which is generally believed to have been the scene 
of their daring attempt. We shall not follow him throiigh 
the elaborate inquiry of which he has given us the result* 
It goes chiefly to prove that the large bed^ of breccia and 
gravel which abound throughout Mesopotamia must havd 
been brought to their present situation by the agency of 
water, at some period ariUcedeviJbXxi the Deluge of Scripture : 
first, because these beds in many places underlie formations 
of a Plutonic character, which must have been produced 
bjr physical convulsions, of which there ejdsts.no record 
smce that event } secondly, because these gravelly forma* 
lions extend in the valley of the Euj^rates to a distance 
bdmo the site of ancient Babylon, having been discovered 
at Iskendeiia, in the ancient Ded of the Pallacopas, and to 
the west of Semavaj and, thirdly, because there is every 
reason for believing the greater part of the aHuvium of 
Babylonia and Chaldea to have been formed by the Flood, 
and to have experienced little alteration since the progress 
of alluvial encroachment upon the waters Of the gulf by 
the washings of the rivers became comparatively slow< 
Idr. Ainsworth pronree that, reckoning fhm ^e t^be^taeii 
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Babylon attained its high rank as a citj, a period of 2600 
years, the increase of land by the deposition of aliuvium at 
the head of the gulf, into which the Euphrates, Tigris, and 
all the rivers of Susiana empty their waters, has not ex* 
ceeded the rate of thirty yards'per annum. 

Thus it may be considered as established, both that ihe 
Shinar of Scripture, or, at least, the portion of it referred 
to in the 10th chapter of Genesis, was not in Upp^r Mes- 
opotamia, and also that it lay farther down the valley of 
the Euphrates, in an alluvial soil, in the neighbourhood of 
bituminous springs. A fulT consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances detailed will, we think, lead to the conclusion 
that the Tower of Babel and first city of the postdiluvians 
must have been founded oih some spot not veiy distant 
from the ruins of Babylon which are seen at this day. 
Whether that celebrated structure did actually occupy the 
exact position of those mounds that now attract the trav* 
eller's eye, is a point which, from the scanty informatioa 
wepossess, will neyer, in all human probability, be decided. 
Adopting, however, the reasoning of Mr. Rich, in his 
first Memoir on the ruins of Babylon, it may be observed 
that there is no Scriptural authority for supposing that 
the building was destroyed at the time of the dispersion of 
mankind, silthough its farther progress was arrested. We 
learn that the Babel of ']Nimrod was certainly placed in 
the land of Shinar, and there appears nothing unreasona* 
ble in the supposition that the city of the dispersed might 
continue to be the abode of the mighty hunter and of his 
descendants ; wl^le those "^ho, in a later age, undertook to 
raise a monument to the honour of Belus, may have avail- 
ed themselves of the labours of their forefathers as a foun^ 
dation for their own. At the same time, it may be re- 
marked that there are no grounds for even conjecturinff to 
what extent the building had proceeded when stopped by 
the interposition of the Almighty, or whether it had attain- 
ed a magnitude calculated to impart an enduring grandeur 
to its ruins. 

Assuming, then, that the Babel of th^ postdiluvians did 
actually occupy the same, or nearlv the same place as the 
tnounds which represent the Babylon of a subsequent pe- 
riod, a step at least will be gained towards establishing uie 
positions of the other cities of the kingdom of Niinrod, 
«£iech, and Accad, and Calneh/' in the land of Shinar. 
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Recent researches, both geographical and historical, have 
induced several learned persons to £bc the sites of these 
ancient cities as follows : 

Accad is supposed to be represented by the huge mound 
of Akkerkoof, above six miles from Bagdad, and the 
smaller ones by which it is surrounded. 

Erech, by the. still more imposing remains known by 
the name of Workha, in Chaldea Proper, below Lemlum. 

Calneh is referred to the site of Ctesiphon or Madayn, 
which cities have, of course, obliterated all vestiges of a 
prior state. 

The proofs on which these conclusions rest are not as 
yet before the public, and it would exceed the bounds of a 
work like this to give in detail a chain of evidence and 
reasoning which, it is to be hoped, will soon appear in a 
perfect snape. But, with regard to the first, it may be 
mentioned that, while the remains of ancient embank- 
ments, canals, and other buildings, fragments of pottery, 
glass, and similar substances, no less than the nature or 
its structure and materials^ attest its having, in very re- 
mote times, been a place of great importance, the name 
applied to it by several ancient authors approaches to that 
of the ancient city of Nimrod. Thus, in the text of the 
Talmud, it is caDed Aggada^ and the learned Hyde quotes 
from Maimonides the expression *' Extat Aggaaa tres an- 
nos natus'^ in reference to this spot. That the Accad of 
Scripture should be found in the vicinitv of Babel was to 
be expected ; tind it is worthy of remark, that &e Akker- 
koof of the Arabs is by the Turks called Aker-i-Nimrod 
or Akree-Babel. 

The name of Erecli appears to be well preserved in the 
present appellation of IrKah,^Irakh, or Workiia ; while its 
locality with reference to that of Babel, as now assumed, 
appears confirmatory of the conjecture that it commem- 
orates the second-mentioned ci^ of Nimrod. Yet it is 
Sossible that it may represent only the Orchoe of the Chal- 
cans instead of Umgeyer or Mugeyer, a ruin hitherto 
miknown or undescribed, and which by some is conceived 
to occupy the ground of that city; while, on the other 
hand, the term Orchoe may be nothing more than a modi- 
fication of the ancient Erech, and Workha or Irkha a 
more modern pronunx^iation of both. 
The comparative vicinity of the site of Ctesiphon to 
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that of ancient Babel may, in like manner, lend plausi- 
bility to the conjectnie wmcb places the Calneh of Nin^ 
rod's kingdom on the gromid afterward occupied by the 
former; and it is farther strengthened by the appellation 
of Chalonitis, subsequently borne l^ the whole district, 
which was the seat of one of the early bishoprics. Yet 
even in the position of Chalonitis there appears to be a 
doubt ; for Isidore of Charaz, himself a native of that 
quarter, says that Apolloniatis commenced at Seleucia, 
extending eastward thirtyrthree shasni or parasangs, the 
city of Artemita, then called Chalasar, bemg distant fill 
teen of these measures from Seleucia, nearly direct east. 
From thence—that is, from the boundarv of Apolloniatis 
-^stretches Chalonitis, twenty-one shasnibroad, of which a 
Greek city, Chala, is th^ capital, fifteen sheeni from Apol- 
loniatis, and 156 miles east of Seleucia. Five shseni east 
from it is Mount Zagros, the boundary between Chaloni- 
tis and the territory of the Medes.* • 

That any portion of the mounds now seen, or the sites 
we have aescribed, belong to those earliest cities of the 
woild, whieh are presum^ to have been there erected, it 
would be more than rash to affirm. On the contrary, it is 
almost certain that, in the long period of more than 400O 
years whieh have elapsed since Nioirod founded his king- 
dom in Shinar, every portion of the original fabrics must 
have mouldered into dust, and that the huge mounds which, 
astonish us in various parts — such as the Birs Nimrod. 
Akkerkoof; Workha, Bfugeyer, Sunkhera, Zibliyeh. Jibel 
Sanam, and others— belong all to far later, thougn still 
very remote ages, and were temples erected at the instance 
of tne Chaldean priesthood, in tne days succeeding Bel or 
pul, to the honour of their various deities. 

'From the consideration of these heaps of dust and pot- 
sherds, it is now time to turn our eyes for a while to the 
Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar, ^'the glory of the kingdoms," 
•'the golden city," " the praise of the whole earth," which 
the arrogant monarch, in the days of his impious pride, 
declared that he had built by the might of his power and 
for the honour of his majesty. 

Bat, in order to form some idea of this splendi4 metrop- 

* Two JiM^yn on the Ooofraphj of AneiMit Alia. Br Ow Ber. Joha 
Wa]i«ii|t,8ro,Loiid.,l»9,p.fi0, 
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olis, we must have recourse to other sources besides Scrip- 
ture ; for, although we find in the Sacred Volume many- 
direct allusions to the great power of the empire, and the 
magnificeni^e of its capital — ^its walls, its palaces, its tem- 
ples, and its idols of massy gold — to give a detailed de- 
scription of Babylon in its high and palmy state, formed 
no part of the design contemplated by the inspired writers. 
We must therefore turn to tne pages of Herodotus, Cte- 
sias, Strabo, and Diodorus, where we shall find ample 
materials. 

These authors all describe the city as having been in 
form a square, each side of which, according to the first 
of them, extended 120 stadia, or about fifteen miles. But, 
as the accounts differ greatly in regard to the dimensions 
and extent of the waQs^the following table, taken from 
Rennell's Geography of Herodotus, will serve to give at a 
glance the results of the several authorities : 

Circuit of Wallik Height of Walls. Brradih of Walk. 
Suulia. Cubili. Feat Cubin. Feat 

Herodotus 480 .....200 300 50 75 

Ctesisfe 360... * 3p0 

Fliny.. 480.; 

Clitarahus 305 

Curtios 368 100 150 83 

S^rabo 385 50 75 88 

The walls, according to the old historians, were protect- 
ed from approach by a large wet ditch, the mud from 
which served to form the. bricks that were used in the 
building. These were cemented together with melted 
bitumen,' and the moat was lined with the same materials. 
In each side of the square there were twenty-five portals, 
making 100 in all, which were furnished with gates of 
brass. On the summit of the ,wall, between eac]i two of 
these eateways, were built three towers: there was one 
at eacn comerj and three between each comer and the 
first gate, all of them rising ten feet above the parapet of 
the wall.. In some parts, however, where the line led 
through a morass, these towers were omitted, as unneces- 
sary tor defence, so that there were but 250 in all. Within 
the widls there was left a space of 200 feet clear of houses, 
forming a spacious paUiway aU round. The city was in- 
tersected by straight streets, running from each gate on 
either side to that corresponding opposite, so that the 

* Fifij oigTa ate giTsn ; it should prohabl j be iSej eubita. 
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whole area of it was divided by fi% streets— each ililee& 
miles long, and ciqseing each other at right angles — ^into 
076 squares. Around these stood the houses, not contigu- 
ous, but with spaces betoreen them, and- all three or four 
ftories high, having their fronts ornamented in various 
wavs. The interior of each square was laid out in fields 
and gardens, so that more than half the space within the 
walls was occupied by cultivated land. 

Babylon was Intersected by a branch of the Euphrates, 
which, running from north to south, divided it into two 
parts, each of its banks being lined by a breastwork or 
wall of burned bricks in which were small portals fumislv^ 
ed with gates of brass corresponding to each of the streets. 
These parts were united in the njiddle of the city by a 
bridge thirty feet in breadth, and not less than a furlong ia 
length,* and built with much ingenuity. At each end of 
this bridge, according to some authors, there was a palac^ 
the old and ^e new; the former, on the east side, occupy- 
ing four of the square divisions, that is, being three mues 
and.three quarters in ciniumference ; the latter, on the west, 
covering nine of them, that is, having^ a QirQUii of seven 
and a half miles. The Temple of Belus, which filled a 
single square, rose near the former. Henxlotus mentions 
but one of diese palaces, stating that it stood in an enclo- 
sed circular space at one end of the bridge ; the Temple of 
Behis, with its brazen gates, standing m th^ other. The 
new palace, according to Diodorus, was a place of vast 
streijigth, surrounded by three walls, having considerable 
vacancies between them, and each, as well as those of the 
pldpalace, being embellished with a varietv of sculptures. 

To this new structure, which, it is pretended by Berosns, 
was but the work of fifteen days, were attached what have 
been called the hanging gardens, buiU by Nebuchadnezzar 
^ gratify his wife Amytis, a Median lady. These occupied 
a square of four plethra, or 400 feet on each sidie, and are 
described as rising in terraces one above another, till they 
attained the height of the city walls ; the ascent to each 
terrace being by a flight of steps ten feet wide, the pile 
resting upon a series of arches, tier above tier, and straigtli- 

* Diodonu atatM that it was five fnrlonpi in. Iragllit wliile, •fioordincrto 
IHraly^ t^e Euphxatea at BalTylon was onljr one fujrlong broad. The 
brid^ may, however, have been of cuch a length as to connect the tif« 
portions ec the ditj in the erent of a flooding of the liver. 
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ened by a sarrounding wall twenty-two feet thick. Tte 
floors were formed by a pavement of stones, each sixte^ 
feet long by four broad, over which two courses of bricl^ 
cemented together with plaster, were laid in a bed of bitu- 
men; over tnese were spread thick sheets of lead; and on 
this solid terrace was placed suitable mould, deep enough 
to nourish and support the largest trees. On the highest 
of these terraces was a reservoir, which, being filled by a|L 
engine from the river, served to water the plants. Such, 
according to Diodorus, were the celebrated hanging gar- 
dens of Babylon erected by Nebuchadnezzar, The Temple 
of Belus, which, at all events, was enlarged and embellish- 
ed by that monarch, is described by Herodotus as two fyi- 
longs square, in the midst of which rose a tower oiT the 
solid depth and height of one furlong, upon which, resting, 
as a base, seven o&er turrets were built in like maxmtfr 
and in regular succession. The ascent, which was on the 
outside, winding from the ground, was continued to the 
highest tower, and in the middle of the vast structure th^ie 
was a convenient resting-place. In the last tower was a 
laige chapel, in which was placed a couch, magm^cenjtly 
adorned, and near it a table of solid gold ; but there W4s 
no statue. No man was suffered to sleep there: bi|t the 
apartment was occupied by a female, ^ho, as toe Chal- 
dean priests affirmed^ was selected by their deity from the 
whole nation as the object of his pleasures. " They them- 
selves,*' adds the historian, " have a tradition, which can- 
not easily obtain credit, that their deity enters this temfde, 
and reposes bv night on this couch." 

In the temple there was also a small chapel, which eoa- 
tained a figure of Jupiter, in a sitting posture, with a large 
table before him.' These, with the base of the table and 
the seat of the throne, were all of the purest gold, and were 
estimated to be worth 800 talents. On the ou^ide of the 
ehapel there were two altars ; one was of gold, on whi(^ 
only young animals were sacrificed ; the other was of im- 
mense size, and appropriated to the sacrifice of those which 
were full grown. Upon Uus, too, at the annual festival in 
honour of their god, the priests are said to have consumed 
faicense to the amount of 1000 talents. In this temple there 
was formerly a statue of solid gold, twelve cubits high ; a 
fact the historian mentions from information giv» by the 
Chaldeans, nut from his own knowledge, which would seetti 
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< 
to imply that his other descriptions were drawn from per- 
sonal observution. Darius, the son < of Hjrstaspes, he adds, 
endeavoured hj sinister means to obtain possession of this 
statue, not darmg openly to take it ; but his son Xerxes af> 
terward seized i^ putting to death the priest who endeav- 
oured to prevent its removal. 

Besides those gigantic works, there were others of less 
show, but much more important to the prosperity of the 
capital and its surrounding territory, which weie construct 
ed or completed by Nebucnadnezzar, or other sovereigns of 
the Chaldseo-Babylonian dynasty. Such were the noble 
system of canals, which are alluded to by Herodotus, and 
several of which are mentioned by ancient -historians — ^the 
Nahr Malikah,- the Pallacopas, the Nahrawan, and the 
Dijeil of later times. To these may be added the great arti- 
ficial lake, the huge embankments, and the subterraneous 
passage or tunnel under the Euphrates, attributed by Dio- 
aorus,on the audiority of Ctesias, to the great Semiramis; 
by Berosus, Abydenus^ and others, to Nebuchadnezzar; 
and bv Herodotus to Glneen Nitocris, who, we have reason 
to believe, was the wife of Evil Merodach, although the 
historian mentions neither the name of her consort nor of 
her pi«decessor. 

Of these canals Herodotus speaks in terms of approba- 
tion, but seems to consider them as formed rather as a 
means of defence than of agricultural improvement ; for he 
savs that, by their dispositicm, they rendered the Euphrates, 
which before flowed to the sea in an almost even line, so 
complicated in its windings, that, in its passa^ to Babylon, 
it arrived three times at Aidericca, an Assynan village, at 
which all persons wishing to go from the sea to the camtal 
were compelled to touch on three diflerent days. The 
banks, too, which she raised to restrain the river on each 
side, were, he says, really wonderful, from their enormous 
height and substance. The earth used for them was taken 
from an immense lake which she dug, the circumference 
of which was not less than 420 furlongs (about forty-two 
miles), and the banks were strengthened by stones brought 
from a distance. 

One use of this lake, he remarks, was to receive the wa» 
ters of the Euphrates, which were turned into it, so that, 
the bed below becoming dry, she was enabled to erect a 
bridge over the channel ; previous to which period, all per* 



sons dafiiriog to crossf fxom the one half of the city to th^ 
pther were forced to make use of boats. To have \iem 
available for this purpose, the lake must doubtless hav^ 
commumcated with some of the low marshy trac^ to the 
southward, by which the water made its way to the sea, or 
was absorbed, by t^e saud ; and it miay now he represented 
hy some of those very tracts southwest of B^bvlon, as, how* 
ever large, it could scarcelv haye absorbed tae river for. ft 
time sumcient to admit of the construction of a bridge over 
60 broad a stream. It proved* in the sequel;^ a faisu work 
|o the city, as it was by a repetition of tha^ very opera^oA 
that Cjrrus gained an eiitrance, and wrested it ij^d th^ fiVh 
pore from lung Labynetus, 

With rega^fd to the populatien of this great metropoUs, 
and the espteut of inhabited ground contained within ii» 
walls, a great deal has been written, and various opinions 
entertained. P'AnvlUe, upon a calculation of what he 
(sopceives to be the most probable data, reducj^ iUi area tQ 
(hirty>six square miles ; while Reiuiell, foUowij)g a simUar 
method, inclines to assume for its extent a square of eight 
and a half British miles, or seventy-two square nul9S| obp 
serving that even this estimate is far below the one in He- 
rodotus, w]uch would give an area of 1S0 square miles, or 
about eight times that of London. It is not, however, to 
be imagined that the whole of this enclosure was covered 
with houses ; on the contrarv, we learn that the interior of 
every division was occupied by gardens ; and Gtuintus Cur- 
tius, particularly, limits the space under building to eig^^ 
stadia, adding, ''nor do the house^ join, perhaps from mo- 
tives of safety; the remainder of the place is cultivated, 
that, in the event of a siege, the inhabitants mav not be 
compelled to depend upon supplies firom wiUiout. What 
the eighty stadia of Ourtius may have meant, it is by no 
means certain ; but this much is sure, that a great fimita- 
tion was intended of the inhabited space witlun the walls. 
It is very well known that most Oriental cities usually con- 
tain a large space of garden-ground within their circuit; 
and when we ind Nineveh called a city of three days' jour- 
sey, we may be sure that this description comprehended a 
vast extent of orchards, or even fields. Those who desire 
to see what has been written on this subject bva deserved- 
ly esteemed writer, may consult Renneirs Geography of 
Serodotus, section xiv. It will there be seen that the 
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learned author is inclined to think that Babylon, in its 
most flourishing state, maj have contained 1,200,000 in- 
habitants. 

Such, then, was the capital of Nebuchadnezzar and his 
successors, until sacked and destroyed by Darius, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Herodotus, who visited the place 
scarcely a century after its first reduction by Cyrus, and 
about eighty- seven years after the more severe treatment 
inflicted on it by his successor. We have now to visit its 
mouldering remains, after the full accomplishment of the 
Diviae denunciations pronounced against it by the mouth 
of his prophets : " How art thou &llen from Heaven, O Lu- 
cifer, son of the morning 1 how art thou cut down -to the 
ground, which didst weaken the nations I I will make it 
a possession for the bittern, and pools of water; and I will 
sweep it with the besom of destruction."* " And Babylcm 
shall become heaps, a dwelling-place for dragons, an as- 
tonishment, and an hissing, without fm inhabitant. Her 
cities are a desolation, a dry land, and a wilderness ; a 
land wherein no man dwelleth, neitiier doth any son of man 
pass thereby.'*t 

*Iniah,ziT.,19,S3. t Jwemiah, li., r, 4S. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Rvins of Babylon described. 

Alltuions to them by ancient Autbor*.— From A.D. 017 to 1610.— De* 
•cribed by Niebnhr and Beanchamp.— By Olirier.— Ity Rich.— Gen- 
eral Aspect.— Face of the Conntnr.— Principal Mounds described.— 
Hill of Amran. — ^El-kasr.— Remarkable Tree, — ^Embanlonent. — Muje- 
lib*. — Coffins discovered there. — ^Birs Nimrod. — Vitrified Masses. — ^Al 
Heimar. — Other Roins.-'Backingham^s Account and Opinions of the 
If ujelibj, El-katf, dt&'-Al Heimar.— The Birs.— Sir Robert Ker Poe^ 
ter. — ^His Descriptioa of the same Ruins. — His Search for farther Ruins 
on the west Side (/the Euphrates.— Difficult]|r of reconciling the Posi- 
tion of these Ruins with the Accounts of ancient IBstorians. — Specu- 
lations regaiding tiie ancient WaUs of Babylon.- Probable Mistakes of 
BuckinghaDi--'Chanffes in the Course of the Euphrates.— Coi^jeotuxes 
coDcemng the Birs Nimrod-^And the anoient Borsippa. — ^Discrepan-' 
cy between ancient Acoounts. — ^Arrian and Berosus. — Cities built &om 
the Rttins of BaWlon. — Ain$woith*8 Suggestion of a Change of Names 
for the several Kuins. — His Mistakes in regard to Measurements.— 
The vitrified Masses.— >Much Rocftn yet for Investigation respecting 
these Ruins and the circungao^ Countiy. — Prospects of this being 
eflEec^ed. 

The gigantic mounds and monldering heaps which aie 
vow all that remains of this great capital, haire for ages 
past attracted the notice of travellers. Ibn Haokul, the 
Persian geographer, in 917 A.C., speaks of Babel as a 
small village, and assumes that hardly any remains of 
Babylon were to be seen, .^ulfeda describes tihe former 
merely as the place where- Ibrahim ul Khaleel was cast 
into me fire. The city, he says, is now destroyed, and re- 
placed by a diminutive hamlet, and, quoting from Ion Hau- 
Kul, he calls it the most ancient structure of Irak, from 
which the surrounding country took its name., " The C&- 
naanitish kings and their descendants dwelt here ; its ruins 
declare it to have been an extensive city." Benjamin of 
Tudela, a Jewish traveller of the twelfth century, remarks 
that no^iing was to be seen but the ruins of Nebuchadnez- 
zar's palace, into which no one dared to enter, on account 
of the serpents and scorpions with which it was infested. 
In 1583, Eldred, an English merchant, on his way from 
Bir to Bagdad, passed the "old migh^ citv of Babylon, 
many rains whereof are easily to be seen hy daylight*' 
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and he mentions, in particnlar, the Tower of Babel, which 
he describes as a quarter of a mile in circuit, and about 
the height of St. Paul's, but it "showeth much bigger;" 
and he farther states that it was built of very large sun- 
dried bricks, cemented by courses of "mattes, made of 
canes, as though they had been laid within one ycere." 

Rawolff, who visited the place in the sixteenth century, 
speaks of the remains of an ancient bridge, of the relics oi 
ancient fortifications, and of the Temple of Belus, which 
was so much destroyed, and so full of venomous animals, 
that it could only be approached during two months of win- 
ter, when they do not leave their holes. 

In 1616, Pietro della Valle visited the ruins, and descri- 
bed them rather generally as a confused heap of fragments, 
so covered over with e^rth that they lookei sometimes as 
much like hills as buildings. There are on record the liar- 
ratives of several otherpersons who travelled thither during 
the same ccntary j 1)ut Niebuhr in 1765, and Be^uchamp 
txi^enty years later, are Uie first among more modem au- 
thors who have given any account of the remains. The 
latter states that the rtiins of Babylon are very conspicu* 
otts about one league north of the town of Hillafa. ** Aoove 
all the rest is one which is rather flat on the top, of an iS 
legnlat form, about thirty toises or 180 feet hiffh, and much 
cut up by ftirrows down the sides. It wouM never haw 
been taken for a work of man, were it not for the regular 
la3rers of bricks which are visible, and which prove that 
it was no natural hill. Beyond this mound, on the bank of 
the river, aire immense masses of building, which supplied 
Itticks for the bmlding of Hillah.'' 

Besides these ruins, M. de Beauchamp likewise men* 
tions a brick wall, which he calculates must have been 
jrfxty feet thick. " It ran," he observes, "parallel with the 
river, and may have been part of the wall of die city. I 
disooveted also a subterranean channel, which, instead of 
being vaulted, was covered with flat stones three feet broad 
by sfic or seven long. These ruins extend several miles ta 
the north of HiUah, and satisfactorily prove this to have 
been the site of ancient Babylon." He also alludes to 
Bnmss, on the opposite side en the river, but he does not 
describe it. 

A few years after, plivier visited these ruins, which h« 
describes as being so far ftom prese&tiBg any tMccs cC a 
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dtf, that & careful examinatioii is lequised befose sozne oi 
the mounds, dug into on all sides, axe discovered. Among 
these heaps, he particularizes one, which, he says, a^^em 
to be the remains of the Temple of Belus, built by Seouia^ 
mis. The surface of it is formed of earth; Init fix>m tha 
interior the Arabs dig out large baked bricks, cemented 
with a layer of reeds and bitumen ; and the circumfexence 
he estimates at 1100 to 1200 ordinary jpaces. This is cei^ 
tainly the Mujelib^, as he says that it is situated about one 
leagae north of Hillah ; ana he adds, that between it and 
the river there are a great many heaps, aixd many fbund»' 
tions of ancient walls. 

" Here it is that in general are found the large bricks on 
which are the inscriptions in unknown characters. There 
are some ruins to be found on the west side of the Euphra- 
tes, where likewise are sometimes found bricks with in- 
scriptions on them; but I sought in vain for traces of the 
palace of the kings, nor could I discover, in any direction, 
the ramparts or walls of the city." Hence it is plain that 
Olivier did not see, or, at least, did not visit, the Birs. 

The first comprehensive ana authentic account we pes* 
Bess is from the pen of Claudius James Rich, of the East 
India Company's civil service, who for many years filled 
the important situation of Resident at Bagdad, and, through 
Uie consideration he enjoyed from his official situation and 
high character, possessed peculiar advantages for prose- 
cuting his researches. Of these he fully availed himself; 
and, repairing to Hillah, accompanied by the requisite 
guards, he spent ten days upon the ground, zealously oc- 
cupied in investigation and mquiry. We shall, therefore, 
taxe his description of these ruins as the groundwork of 
our own, adding what farther may appear expedient from 
the observations of subsequent writers. 

" From the accounts of modem travellers," savs he, ** I 
liad expected to have found on the site of Babylon more 
or less than I actually did. Less, because I could have 
formed no conception of the prodigious extent of the whole 
ruins, or of the size, solidity, and perfect state of some of 
the parts of them; and more, because I thought that I 
shomd have distinguished some traces, however imperfect, 
of many of the princi|Ml stmctUBes of Babylon. I vau^ 
gined, 1 should have said, ' Here were the walls, and such 
nxmst kajK bem tfett^ezteot of the area: there stood the pai 

K 
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aoci and this, most assuredly, was the Tower of Belos.' 
I was completely deceived: instead of a few insulated 
mounds, I found the whole face of the country covered 
with vestiges of buildings, in some places consisting of 
brick walls surprisingly fresh, in others merely of a vast 
succession of mounds of rubbish, of such indeterminate fig- 
ures, variety, and extent, as to involve the person who 
should have formed any tiieor^ in inextricable confusion. 
.... I shall confine myself, m the present Memoir, to a 
plain, minute, and accurate statement of what I actually 
saw, avoiding all conjectures except where they mav tend 
to throw light on the description, or be the means of exci- 
ting others to inquiry and consideration. 

'* The whole country between Bagdad and Hillah is a 
perfectly flat and (with the exception of a few spots as you 
approach the latter place) uncultivated waste. That it 
was at some former perioa in a far difierent state, is evi- 
dent from the number of canals by which it is traversed, 
now drv and neglected, and the quantity of heaps of earth, 
covered with fragments of brick and broken tiles, which 
are seen in every direction — ^e indisputable traces of for- 
mer population."* 

Little need be added to this general description of the 
appearances on the ground, for 2ie accuracy of which ev- 
ery one who has visited the spot will readily vouch. The 
wide extent of mounds and vestiges of buildings must, in 
truth, arrest the attention of every beholder, who, at the 
same time, will not fair to remark how little the shapeless 
heaps on which he gazes can suggest in any degree either 
the nature or object of the structures of which they are the 
wrecks. After a minute ac'count of the surrounding coun- 
try, Mr. Rich goes on to describe die ruins. The principal 
masses on the eastern side of the river extend from a point 
about two miles north of Hillah for a space of three miles in 
the same direction, and are chiefly embraced by a long cir- 
culart mound, which commences near the soutbeast comer 
of the Mujelib6, and, taking a wide detour to the eastward, 
terminates at the southeast comer of the eminence called 
the Hill of Amran. There is, besides, a long ridge called 

* NuTEtiTe of a Jonxney to the Site of Babylon, Ac, hj Clandiiu 
James Rich, Esq., 8to, London, 1889, p. 83-46. 

t Sii R. &.Poirtar dMchbM it m two ftraiffht linm oonTRginf to a« 
aafW. 
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bf Mm the Embankment, which extends 750 yards alooff 
tne river, and, bending to the eastward, is continued beyona 
tiie village of Jumjuma, till, farther east, it crosses the road 
from HUlah to Bagdad. The -whole area included within 
these rampart-like mounds is two miles and 600 yards from 
east to west, and two miles 1000 yards from north to south. 
It is again cut nearly in half, longitudinally, first, by a 
straight dike, like the boundary, but of less magnitude, of 
which only a mile in length remains ; and there is to the 
west of this a still smaller and shorter ridge, which termi- 
nates to the north in a high heap of rubbish of a red colour, 
nearly 300 yards long and 100 broad, but containing few 
whole bricks. All these, and the rest of the ruins heresdfler 
to be described, consist of mounds of earth formed by the 
decomposition of buildings channeled by the weather, and 
the sunace of them strewed with pieces of brick, bitumen, 
and pottery. 

Bevond the southern enclosure or embankment, which 
affords little interest, and proceeding towards the north, is 
found the first grand mass of ruins, which, in conseauence 
of having upon it a^small domed building, said to be the 
tomb of a son of Ali named Amran, has been named the 
Hill of Amran. Its figure approaches that of a quadrangle, 
of about 1100 yards Ion? ana 800 broad, very irregular in 
height, but rising in the nighest part from fifty to sixty feet 
above the plain. It has been much dug into for the purpose 
of procuring bricks; but there is nothing in its appearance 
to require a more particular description. On the nordi of 
this mound there is a valley of 550 yards in length, covered 
with tufls of rank grass, and crossed by a low ridge of ruins. 
To this succeeds the second important class of remains, 
which foim nearly a square of TOO' yards in length and 
breadth, and are connected with the mounds of Amran 
by a bank of considerable height, and nearly 100 yards in 
breadth. This square, named the Kasr or Palace, Mr. 
Rich considers as the most interesting part of the Babylo- 
nian ruins, as all that can be seen of it attests its having 
been composed of buildings far superior to any ^hich have 
left traces in the eastern quarter. The bricks are df the 
finest description, and, notwithstanding the immense quan- 
tities of them that have been carried on, they appear still to 
be abundant. But the search for them has caused farther 
dilapidation and confusion, by burrowing into the mound, 
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a&d catting it into lUTines in all onarten. so that it is im- 
possible to gaess at the original plan of the stractore. In 
uese excavations, walls of bumea brick and excellent mor- 
tar are constantly met with, and iiagments of alabaster 
vessels, fine earthenware, maible, and great quantities of 
▼amished tiles, the glazing and colouring of which are 
surprisingly fresh. He found in a hollow a sepulchral um 
of earthenware, and near it some human bones, which pul- 
verized with the touch. One ravine, hollowed out by ex- 
plorers, ran into its substance near 100 yards by thirty feet 
wide, and forty to fifty deep, displaying on one side some 
yards of a perfect wall, the front, no doubt, of some build- 
ing; the oth^r, an utterly confused mass of rubbish, as if 
the way had ISeen made through a solid structure. At the 
south end was found a subterraneous passable, floored and 
walled with large bricks laid in bitumen, and covered over 
with blocks of sandstone a yard thick and several ysads 
long. It was half full of brackish water, is nearly seven 
feet in height, and, the workmen said, increased forther on 
so much m size that a horseman might pass through iL 
The superstructure over it is cemented with bitumen ; in 
other parts of the ravine mortar has been used ; and all the 
bricks have writing on them. At the northern end of this 
cavity, Mr. Rich, in consequence of hearing fiom an old 
Arab of an image or idol of black stone having been seen, 
set some men to excavate, and disinterred a Uon,* rudely 
sculptured in dark gray stone, and of colossal dimensions, 
standing on a pedestal. 

A little to me west of the ravine is a pile of building^ 
C(Xisisting j>f several walls and piQrs, which &oe the car- 
dinal points, eight feet in thickness, in some places orna- 
mented with niches,. and in others stren^ened by pilas- 
ters and buttresses built of fine burned bnck, still perfectly 
clean and sharp, laid in lime cement of such tenacity that 
those whose business it is to find bricks, have given up 
working on account of the extreme difilcultv of extracting 
them whole. The tops of those walls are broken, so that 
they may have originally been much higher. This remark- 
able mm is by £e natives called the Kasr or Palace, 
which appellation has been used to distinguish the whole 

* This licm, having been again disinterred, and examined bj the oflSeen 
flf the Eaphratos ezpedttion, has been pronounced to be an fl^tati, «f 
which the trunk ia broken oC 
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qnadrangolar mass. A little to the north-northeast may 
be seen the singular tree, the only one found near these re- 
mains, said by the Arabs to have flourished in ancient 
Babylon, and to have been miraculously preserved to af- 
foiti Ali a convenient place to tie up his horse after the bat- 
tle of Hiliah. It is thought to resemble the lignum vitse ; 
but it is, in fact, a peculiar species of tamarisk. 

Mr. Rich then describes the embankment on the river- 
side, which is separated on the east from those of Amran 
and the Kasr by a winding valley or ravine 150 yards 
broad, the bottom of which is covered with nitrous efflores- 
cence, and apparently never had any buildings on it The 
face of the mound to the river-side is abrupt and perpendic- 
ular, having been cut by the action of the water, and ex- 
poses at the top a number of urns filled with human bones, 
which have not undergone the* action of fire. The river 
has encroached here, as fragments of masonry are seen in 
the water beneath the bank. 

The other mounds within this space deserve little atten- 
tion, as they present no remarkable appearance ; but the 
hu^ mass mnhest north requires particular notice. It is 
called by the Arabs Muksflib^ or Mujelibd, the first of 
which words means the " overturned,'' a term which, Mr. 
Rich observes, is sometimes applied to the Kasr. The 
second, Mujelibe, has been rendered " the place of captiv- 
i^," from jalib, " a captive ;" and is supposed to identify 
the place as the prison in which the Israelites were con- 
finea« It is of an oblong shape, but irregular in its sid^ 
which &ce the cardinal points — the northern one being 300 
yards in length, the southern 219, the eastern 182, and 
the western 136. Its height is still more unequal, but at 
the highest point, which is the southeastern angle, it 
measures 141 feet. Near the summit of the western face, 
which is the least elevated part, there appears a low wall 
with interruptions, built of unbumed bricks mixed up with 
chopped straw or reeds, and cemented with clay-mortar 
of great thickness, having between every course a layer of 
reeds. On the north side there are vestiges of a similar 
construction. The southwestern angle is crowned by 
something like a turret or lantern ; the other angles are in 
a less perfect stdte, but may once have been similarly or- 
namented. All its faces are lunowed by the weather, and 
in some parts ploughed to a very great depth. The top is 

K2 
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eoyeied with heaps of lubbish, in diggmg into some of 
which layers of broken bricks cemented with moitar are 
discovered, and entire ones with inscriptions may here and 
there be found; the whole being interspersed with innumer* 
able fragments of pottery, bitomen, pebbles, vitrified scoria^ 
and even shells, bits of glass, and mother-of-pearl. There 
were dens of wild beasts in several parts ; and Mr. Rich 

Esrceived in some a strong smell like that of a lion, 
ones of sheep and other animals, with abundance of por* 
cupine quills, were seen in the cavities, with numbers of 
bats and owls. It is a singular coincidence, that here, foi 
the first time, he became aware of the belief held by the 
natives as to the existence of sat3rrs — animals like men 
from the waist upward, but having the thighs and legs of 
a goat. It is added, they hunt them with dogs, and eat 
the lower part, abstaining finom the upper portion of the 
figure on account of its resemblance. 

Having heard that a coffin of mulberry-wood, contain* 
ing a human body, swathed in tight wrappers and partial- 
ly covered with bitumen, had been observed in a passage 
which leads into the interior of the mound, he set twelve 
men to work, in order to uncover the cellar to which it 
leads. They dug into a shaft Or hollow pier six^ feet 
square, lined with brick laid in bitumen and fillea with 
earth, in which they got a brass spike, some earthen ves- 
sels, and a beam of date-tree ; and, after three or four days' 
toil, and making their way through several passages, lined 
chiefly with fine bricks, but exhibiting also Some that were 
nnbnmed, they found a wooden cofiin, containing a skeleton 
in high preservati<ni. Under the head of it was a round 
pebble, on the outside a bird, and in the inside an ornament 
of the same material, which had probably been suspended 
to some part of the corpse. A nttle farther on was seen 
the skeleton of a child. No doubt can be entertained <tf 
their antiquity. 

Such are tne principal remains on the eastern side of the 
river. Upon the western, Mr. Rich found but one object 
worthy or much attention ; and, indeed, on looking to that 
quarter from the height of the Mujelibe, none else was to 
be seen. The ruin in question was the Birs Nimrod, by 
far the most interesting and gigantic of the whole that un- 
derwent his examination. Tms huge and venerable pile, 
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vhich is situated aboat six miles* southwest of Hillah, is 
a motind of an oblong figure, the total circmnference of 
which is 763 yards. The eastern side is cloven by a deep 
foiTOWy and is not more than fifty or sixty feet high ; bat 
the opposite side rises in a conical figore to an elevation of 
198, and is crowned by a solid pile of brickwork, thirty- 
seven in height by twenty-eight m breadth, diminishing m 
thickness to the top, which is broken and irregular. It is 
rent by a fissure to a great extent, and is also perforated by 
square holes, disposed in rhomboids. The fine bricks of 
which it is built nave inscriptions on them; and so admi* 
rable is the cement by which they are &stened, and which 
appears to be lipe-mortar, that, though the layers are so 
close together that it is difficult to discern what substance 
is between them, it is nearly impossible to extract one of 
them whole. The other parts of the summit are occupied 
by immense fragments of brickwork, of no determinato 
figure, tumbled together, and converted into solid vitrified 
masses, as if they had undergone the action of the fiercest 
fire, or been blown up with gunpowder^ the layers being still 
perfectly discernible : a curious fact, and one for which 
Mr. Rich professes himself quite unable to account. 

The whole of the mound on which those fragments are 
deposited is itself a ruin, channelled by the weather, strew- 
ed also with the tisual debris, as well as with pieces of 
black stone, Sandstone, and marble. In the eastern face, 
layers of unbumed brick are plainly to be seen, but no 
leeds were discernible in any part, and in the north side 
may be observed traces of building exactly similar to the 
brick pile. At the foot of the mound a step is observed, 
scarcely elevated above the plain, but exceeding in extent! 
by several feet each way, the true or measured base ; ana 
tnere is a quadrangular enclosure around the Whole, as at 
the Mujeliw, at once much more perfect and of gteaiet 
dimensions. At a trifling distance from the Birs, and par- 
allel with its eastern face, is a mound, not inferior to that 
of the Kasr in elevation, but much longer than it is broad. 
On its top are two small oratories, one of which is ciUled 
Makam Ibrahim nl Khaleel ; and around the Birs to a con- 
^erable extent are traces of smaller elevations. 

Tliis very remarkable ruin, more striking fh>m its utter 

* Bj Mime of the ofl&oen at the Eaphrates expedition it is conaidteed 
§9 be ten or eleven. 
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loneliness, burst upon Mr. Rich's view under circumstan- 
ces of a peculiarly impressive nature. It was a stormy 
morning, and dark clouds obscured eveiy surrounding ol>- 
iect, till, iK^hen just within a favourable distance, they 
oroke, and discovered the Birs, with its picturesque 
mound, relieved against the opening sky, yet enveloped 
with a gauzy haze that added to the sentiment of mysteri^ 
ous awe which the sight of this venerable pile caxmot fail 
to inspire. 

The mound of Al Heimar resembles the one now de- 
scribed, though on a much smaller scale, and stands about 
six miles east of Hillah, being generally included among 
the Babylonian ruins. It is a conical mass of rubbish, 
surmounted by a structure of brickwork, which, like that 
of the Birs, but far inferior in s^le, evidently rises from 
the foundation. It is called Al Heimar from its red col- 
our. 

Several other remains are noticed in the vicinity of 
these, the most remarkable of which are Nebbi Eyoub. the 
tomb of the prophet Job, three leagues south of Hillah, 
near the Eapnrates, with a canal and two large mounds ; 
and a collection of ruins, named Boursa by the natives, 
near Jerbouiya, a village four leagues south from the same 
town, but distant from the river. Two considerable ele- 
vations are visible from the top of the Mujelib^, looking 
southward, and another, called Towereij, to the northwest. 
The governor also mentioned one as laige as the Mujelib^, 
thirty-fi^e hours south of Hillah, where, a few years ago, 
a cap or diadem, and some other articles of fine gold were 
found. This was probably Mugheyer, of which we shall 
hereafter have occasion to speak more at lei^sth. 

Such is an abstract of Mr. Rich's account of these in- 
teresting relics ; and,in the few observations which he has 
offered regarding them, his object has rather been to ena- 
ble his readers to form their owi> opinion, or to make their 
own conjectures, than to pronounce any decision himsd£ 
He has been followed by Mr. Buckingham and Sir Robert 
Ker Porter, who have each of them given a detailed nar- 
rative, not only of what they saw, but of the conclnsioDS 
they arrived at, respecting the various mounds which they 
describe from personal inspection. The first-mentioned 
gentleman spent only two days in his examination, Uui 
Utter ten; but, as the result veiy nearly corresponds 
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that attained by Mr. Rich, we sliall onlj notioe the points 
on which any cUfierence exists. Mr. Backingham, indeed, 
on all occasions, refers to the Memoir as to a document 
which cannot be improved in point of accnracy. He 
adopts Rich's measorements generally, and quotes exteik- 
^Ay from his publication. He thinks the MuieUb6 was 
certainly enclosed by walls and ditches, but difilers entire- 
ly from those who have been disposed to regard it as the 
ruins of the Temple of Belus ; being satisfied that it must 
have comprised a varie^ of edifices, yarying in fbnn as 
well as in use and matenals. On its exterior surface are 
the remains of walls sufficient to proye that its base is still 
a Solid building, veiy little enlarged by debris ; while the 
summit, for stoiilar reasons, afibids ample evidence that 
its elevation could never luvve much exceeded that of its 
present height. All this goes to establish that it cannot be 
the Tower of Belus, which must have left an infinitely 
larger quantitv of ruins. Its area, too, is larger than what 
has be^ attributed to that celebrated structure, which, 
besides, is stated by Diodorus, Strabo, and others, to have 
been built of fire-buined bricks and bitumen, whereas the 
chief part of the Mnjelib^ is composed of sim-^ried ones, 
cemented With clay mortar and layers of reeds or rushes. 

Mr. Buckingham is rather disposed to consider this 
mound as the old castellated palace mentioned by Diodo- 
rus, which he supposes to have been built on the side of 
the river opposite to the Temple of Belus. 

The Kasr, distant from the Mujelib^ somewhat more 
than a mile, is, he observes, occasionally called Babel ; 
and here he conjectures was the royal abode to which 
were attached the hanging gardens. "Were it not that 
the palaces are said to have been seated on opposite sides 
of the river, I should have said, when looking towards Uie 
Mujelib^, There was certainly the old palace, and here is 
the site of the new ;" but this he acknowledges to be at va* 
riance with all existing accounts, though he suggests that 
the stream may have changed its course, and once passed 
between theuL 

Viewing the mounds of Amran and the Kasr, connect- 
ed together as they are with a broad and lofty ridge like a 
causeway, and &ced by an embankment on the edge c^ 
the river, he is inclined to regard them as forming the 
apace and buildings which, according to Diodorus aod 
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Strabo, were surroimded by three walls, one of sixty stadia 
in circuit, one of forty, and a third, of which the extent is 
not mentioned. The first of these walls, he observes, may 
be represented by the momid which stnkes off from the 
east comer of the embankment, and which, he says, may 
be traced at its northern end in an eminence appearing 
northwest of the Mujelib^. The wall of forty stadia is 
the circular ridge mentioned by Mr. Rich, joining the 
southeastern comer of Amran, and coinciding nearly with 
the southeast angle of the Mujelib6. The third he con- 
siders to be represented by the straight mounds £ and F 
of Mr. Rich's plan.* 

Aiter surveying this place, Mr. Buckingham and his 
companion rod:e eastward across the country, to try if the^ 
could find any traces of the walls of Babylon. Their 
more definite object was Al Heimar, in theirway to which 
they saw many straight lines of mounds running in vari- 
ous directions, some intersecting others, which that gen- 
tleman identifies at once as being the remains of the recti- 
linear streets of the old capital, because they rise too high 
above the soil to be formed of the earth from the interve- 
ning space, which was level with the surrounding land. 
Had Mr. Buckingham been better acquainted with the na- 
ture of the ancient canals of Babylonia, he would have 
known ihaX their banks generally rose above tihe surface ; 
and that these mounds, therefore, more probably represent 
aqueducts than houses, which were too insip;mficant both 
in point of size and material to have contmued so long 
where so many great fabrics have entirely disappeared. 

This author enters into a long and elaliorate disquisition 
to prove that the mound at Al Heimar is the remains of 
part of the wall of the ancient metropolis ; a conclusion 
which we shall notice hereafter. As to the Birs Nimrod, 
he estimates the mound at 200 feet high, and the brick 
building on the top at fifty more. . He describes four sta- 
ges in wis remarkable ruin, besides the step already men- 
tioned, a little raised above the ground, ana exceeding in 
extent by several feet the trae base of the building. With- 
in this rises the lowest stage, showing a part of its materi- 
al only where a pit has been dug or worn. ^These are of 
sun-dried though firmly made brick, cemented with hitn- 

* Rich'f Jotmey to tiM Sit* of Babjrlon, A^c, p. 00. 
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men or moftaT) bol without reeds. The second stage pr^ 
seats at the northeast angle^which is exposed, a wall, ex- 
ternally, at least, of burned brick. The third, which, like 
the last, recedes in a due proportion, is also formed of the 
dame material. Above all rises the fourth and last stage, 
which is the tower-like pile. The summit of this, still 
250 feet above its base, occupies, says he, nearly an area 
of 100 feet, only one side or which is now. erect, being a 
wall of thirty feet in breadth, fifteen in thickness, and fity 
feet high. He adverts to the vitrified masses at its foot, 
and seems to think that, had fuel been collected in the up* 
per stage, and set on fire, it might have burst the fabnc 
asunder, and produced such enects ; alluding here to a 
Quotation by Sir Isaac Newton from Yitringa, in which 
tnat author speaks of a Parthian king having, about 130 
years B.C., burned manv of the temples of the Babyloni* 
ans with fire. Mr. Buckingham entertains no doubt that 
this is really the remains of the Tower of Belns, notwith- 
standing the objections that may be urged against it on the 
ground of its locality or otherwise. 

Sir R. K. Porter spent ten da}[s at Hillah, great part of 
winch was employed in examining the ruins ; and his ac- 
counts, though in some respects more detailed, differ little 
in substance from those furnished by Mr. Rich. - He lim- 
its the circumference of the Birs Nimrod to 694 yards; but 
the difiference between this and the measurement of his 
predecessor may probably have arisen from the difficulty 
of determining the exact limit of the base. The mound 
he states to be 200 feet high, and the fragments of the brick 
wall thirty-five. He remarked that in the upper part of the 
masonry, lime is exclusively used for cement while bim- 
men has been confined to the lower parts of the building. 
The bricks, too, used below were larger, so that in some 
parts of the wall, exposed at the eastern angle, he found 
them twelve inches and three quarters square, by four inch- 
es and three quarters thick, and laid in mortar an inch 
deep. In a portion of the wall at the northwest angle, the 
several courses, instead of being on a level, had a gentle 
inclination ; those facing the north sloped towards the east, 
and tibiose on the western face towards the south. Still 
lower down, a large hole afforded a peep into what Sir 
Robert calls the pm of the building, which was composed 
of large sun-diiea bricks, cemented with clay-moxtar xnized 
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with broken straw or reeds to the thickness of an inch 
and a half. Hence he siq[>poses that the whole interior of 
the lower part is constnicted ofthese materials, each stage 
or story being cased wit|i fbmace-baked bricks, binding 
the rest togemer; and that the bitmneii was used only 
near the foundation, where damp was likely to do inju* 
IT. He entertains no doubt that the Birs is the ancient 
Temple of Belus. Of the Mujelib^ his description is quite 
the same as that of Mr. Rich, but his measurements vary. 
As to its height he nearly agrees, the southeast comer be- 
ing the highest point ; but states that the north side meas- 
ures 552 feet ; the south, 230; the east, 230 ; and the west, 
&51. In this there is probably some error, as the south, 
instead of the west side, must correspond with the north- 
em one. He thinks it never rose much higher than at 
present, and concludes that it must have been a platform 
on which more magnificent buildings were meant to be 
erected, as at Persepolis. He repudiates entirely the opin- 
ion that this could nave been the Tower of Belus, and in- 
clines to consider it as the remains of the castellated 
palace. 

In the measurements of &e Kasr he agrees in the main 
with Mr. Rich, since whose visit, he remarks, the excava- 
tions had greatly altered its external form. Here, also, he 
observed the use of bitumen in the lower part of the build- 
ing, but adds that the core or|>ith ofthese moimds is com- 
posed of furnace-baked bricks cemented with lime. He 
entertains no doubt that the two mounds of Amran and 
the Kasr conjointly formed the new palace, of which the 
first enclosure was the rampart-like mass that joins it to 
the Mujelibe, and which Sir Robert lajrs downvas forming 
an angle with the apex pointing eastward instead of a cir- 
cular sweep. The second and third enclosures he con- 
ceives to be represented by the several ridges which divide 
the enclosed space in a direction from north to south, and 
subtending the angle, along the summit of one of which 
the present road to Hiilidi rans. He considers Rennell's 
idea of Uie river having 6ver flowed between the Mujelib4 
and Kasr as totally chSnerical. 

At Al Heimar, Porter discovered nothing new. He vis- 
ited certain mounds about a mile to the eastward, but con* 
ceives that they could never have stood within the pre- 
cincts oi Babylon. He took considerable pains, also, in 
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searching for ruiiis on the Western side of the river, and 
found, two grou^ of mounds tetw^en the villBge'Anana 
and the Birs. The largest of these was thirty -ilve feet 
high, and the coiintiy was dotted with Jbeaps. He asks 
whether tth^se can he the remains of the lesser palace^ 
^e observed also,'in proceeding round by the village Thib> 
masia,.that*for a mile and three ^|aarters befote reaching 
the Birs, the land was covered with the Usual vesti^eSi 
which con£inued to the foot of that ruin; and, relyinj; on 
this fact, he argues thaC the Birs did actuallf Dccupy A 
Space in the' ^ty> 

.Such is the amount of Act threje best description^ of the 
Babylonian remains, written ^by persons /whQ, in' o^^owa 
day, have ehioyed the most favourable epporttoities fi>r 
'carrying .on tneir investigations ; and it will be ^een that, 
up^« comparing the delineations of ancient writers With 
the' actual state of the ruins^^thev hare all 'come to ^the 
conclusion that tl^ Temple of Belus 19 represented by the 
Birs.I^omrod, ^d the palace and b^^g gardens by the 
ruins of the Kasr, in, combiiiatioa,-perhaps; with those^of 
the Amran Hill. i ; ' ' ' - , : ^ 
' To reconcile the pAqsitions'df'these two places, and the 
present course of the £uphiiites,wlt]^ th^ details given bjr 
Her(>dotu8,..Diodorus, Strabo, and othersj ap|)ears impo$6i^ 
ble. / Yet, from niany circnmstances, it seem^ more prolW 
able thfkt their writings have been inaccuititely c^i^ed, or 
impeifectly understood by us, than that the* mounds iDi 
question ciui fepresen^ anjrothcr buildings of -the ancient 
capital than thos^ now spediSe^ For; in tb^ first place^ 
Itssundng.thftt the -Euphrates haff clanged' its course j the 
distance of from seven to eleven miles/at least-— which we 
'find betweeathe Birs* a^ the K^^^M^an fiever be made 
to correspond with^ that which would appear to have exist- 
ed* between these celebrated edifices according co every 
description x>f Babj^on diat has xenched odr tunes. On 
the omer hand, it must be adinitted that no other stractnres 
could hatfe ^left remains so gigai|tic as tho^ which have 
nist bceri described, and are presunied to represent the 
Temple ,of Belus and the palace of Nebuchadnezzar. . 

' 6a greatj Indeed^ is the distance between the princip|^ 

* A late tnveJIer, Qotonel Chenuj, WMrts,tluit tht. distance of tlie 
Bin from Hillah is not len than tea nulaa ;, if this be ao, it miut be elsr- 
en, at least, from thM Kaar. 

Is 
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inounda,, that it seems iiii{A>S8iJbl6, by ,ftny protess otmka* 
uretaienL to bring them within the. space assi^;ned to the 
walls of th^ old city. For^ even supposing the enclose 
sections -in each division of it-^in one of which was the 
palace^i i& the other the Temple of 'Belus, as mentioned by 
Heredotiis— Hot to have been, m^tiiematically speaking, 
in the centve of their respective squares, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to. w;rest. the sense so far as to imagftie that either 
building cotild have, been placed m a corner or at an' ex- 
tremi^ of the town ; and yet, if the Bits «u:ul.Ka$r afe as* 
stmied to represent the temple and palace described by the 
Greek l^torian, such must needs be the case with one of 
them, suppb^g the other to luhre been near the eentre of 
its division, • . •: '• -', • . ^ " 

Some very ingemous ismtiquarle^, in Seeking for the boun- 
daries of aACient Babylou, have'been ittclinM-to regard Ihe 
Birs as forming-the southwestern an^le of the eity;' Al Hei- 
mar as that of the southeast*; ,the Toti^ebah as represent-, 
ing the-^ northeast' angle ^ while the one< to the ' nofthive^t 
must be looked fot?vin the maishes thatstretch ^est^irard 
in thai^ quarter.' This, of course, wotild exclude the Birs 
from the distinction, which others, are disposed to bestow^ 
upon it, of ^presenting the Temple of Belus, even if we 
concede to ^he metropolis th^ utmost extent assigned bgr 
any historian; but thei^ appears 'to be no ground fot sup- 
fO^ng such a theofy,'fior does actual ^bseivation ^jrarrant 
It. The writer of th^se pagte examinedgreat part of the' 
ground between Al Heimar and- the river j in a line widi 
Uie Birs, and'UOrthwaid iQ:om Al Heimar towards the To- 
webab; and 4hd ipsult was, that Uiough great part of t^e 
coa];itry' appeared 'covered with vestiges of fonner build- 
ing^ he not only fhiled in detec^ting' any continuous course 
of mounds, such as-: might indicate the' direction of the 
wall, bui actually observed b, greater number of these re- 
mains eastwatd of the^ iniiaginary line tiiaa to^the west of it. 

Mr. Buckingham is disposed to legaid" that cqniccd 
mound as constituting a portion of ihe rampaitsc of Baby- 
lon. . He probsdiily overlooked the distasnce 'betw.een Al 
Heimar^ and the Birs— iMt less, than fifteen miles* — ^which 
would either shut-out his To^er of Belus altpgether. or 
make it nothiog more than a co;tner balstibn. Sir Robert 

; • • •< , • \ • . 

* ^AfioordfiBf to OolfliiMl Ch«tiite7, xnon thmtwfH^. 
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Pprfier, with lietler jadgpnent,' is dimsed to e^t^ide Al 
Heimar and all the mounds; eastwun of iifiom the spaet 
assigned by Herodotiis ; but ev<en thi» vill not remove the 
Btubbom oostaclOi with whu^h erety theory for leconcilu^ 
ancient aocouzits with modem appearanpe» is met at the 
threshold, the distsuice. between the principal masses of 
ruins. . y, . 

A good deal of stress has been laid Upon the proWbiiitj 
of considerable-changes having taken place in the cootm 
of the Euphrates; tad there^can be no doubt that snck 
have occuned^ though in what d&ection and to what.ex^ 
tent has hot* hitkertolb^n ascertained. Its ei^ioachmentf 
on the jnound, called by Mr. Rieh " the embankment" hy 
which so many sepulchral vases have be^% brought to 
view, Is obvious ; ^d through the whole- district, me re- 
mains of mtison-worli^ nh its sides, and even in the ^ater, 
bear witness to the former^ xistence of building where the 
rker now flows. CdonelChesney conceavies th^the saw 
a former bed of the stream in the cractbetween its present 
course ,and.Oie siite ef the fiifs f anA anoCher gentlemaii, 
wIk) visited afid examined that part, of the ^country wi^ 
great .care, has i^ctggested that there Is quiti^ sufficient 
space betweei^* the ^9ir8 and the mound of Ibrahim ul 
jthiUeel to admit of th^ river, or a4>raaeh of it, h|i,ving nm 
between thein. ' In thi» ca^; the poeidans of these Vwb^ 
mo^ds .would identify them, sS the remains 4f the Tem- 
ple of Belus and the palace, just in the propeir situations at 
either side of tiie streaoK But the i^mainl of. old camili 
to the eastward) between ike B|rs1md.HiUah, would seem 
to indicate that the Bnphrates must of oldr«6 well as ivowj 
have run in that directioliD ; and, at alL events, we shoidd be 
equally lit a loss what to mal:e\ofthe gigantid'iGQin* on-iAje 
present eai^tera'hank-^the |iiiijelib6, the Kasr, and others , 
—which must represent some stately* fahifcs pertamiaff 'to 
the city. : : •'> • ' // -. ■ 

Another' conjecture has been hasttrded with regam to 
&e Birs, nam^, that it may. be the remains of a temple 
of the ancient Borsippa or Bursif, which is mentioned as. 
bieing.near ancient Babylon, if not on/ee-formmg a section 
of it In this plaCCj ifter the downfkll of the Emphpe, and 
partial destruction of the great city, a numbet; of tiie Chal* 
deaxi priests and artificer^ took up their abode; and thither 
also, we leam, Labynetus fled -from Cyiiia, after the ceii>., 
q[nest by that prince. 
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The oame Bv/rsifyBti easily passing into Bits, seems to 
fiiYoiiT tlfis idea, which >w»ula also account for the other- 
wise tinintelligibje appellation by whioh this remarkable 
ruin is known'; iox the TKOt^ Bin has no signification in 
Arabic or the cognate languages^ 

Mr. Rich, it is tme^ alludes to* a collection of mounds, 
four or five hours south pf Hillah, pear the village Jer- 
txniiyah, 'known b^the name of Boursiaj which mar lay 
claim, to. Jboing theBorsippa mentioned by-Strabo ana oth^ 
€r writess. But Bnckingnam casts some doubt. on thjB po* 
Bitvin,-9nd eyen'onlthe existence, of thi» Boursa^ for it ap- 
pears,, that of.alhhises^tfrt, there was only one inan who 
nretended to ^jxf acquaintanoe'wi&.the pface, and ey^ 
Ae had no clear notions respec^git. ^ir E. Porter, men- 
tions a station called Boui^ Shishilra; two hours .£rom 
Kiahjra Khaiv^o^ the way &om Baedad to Hillah, where 
i6:a true Babylonian mou&d thirty fe^ high, with a layeir 
pf reeds between each course of bricks ; and he speculates 
cn^'the poss&ility of this havteg been thi^ Borsippa where 
Alexander halifed on-his way from Ecbatana to^abylon. 

But, if the Birs.be pronouniced.a i^lic of.Borsippa taA 
not odf Babylon, where are we t9 look, for the Temple- oif 
BelUs, which, of all the buildings in that metropolis, must, 
ipsm iis uncommon height'^^hay^ leA the. most im])osiBg ru- 
ins 1' It has been shown that neither the Migelib4 nor 
Ka«r cdn pretend to be ijts represent&tiye^ and Uiereds none 
'otheFto-faU back Upon. ; 

' ^eie is, indeed, no siTiall difficulty isk reconciling the 
accounts ck" historians resj^tijoig the .state of this celebra- 
ted structure ftbtp. ti^e to time. Herodotus, who describes 
it as an eyewitness 480 years B.0„ thojueh he alludes to 
vsk destruction of its:wal|s by. Darius, ajad.the |)artia| pll- 
.lageofitsshrixiesby X^es, speaks t)f it as by no means 
vdl&ipidated^ on the contrary, he describes its two walls as 
still existing, thef outer ose castellated and 200 cubits high^ 
and tixe Temple of Belus |ts beihg^uite perfect and undes- 
ecrated, except by*: the plunder ox its gbiden image by tixe 
Persian prince. Yet bai^lyJa centuiy aiterward, Alexan- 
der, according to Arrian, found |t so^encumbered by ruins 
th4t. 10,000 men were not abl6 tp^remoye them in two 
inonths'; while Berosus^ a priest of Belui^,. who flourished 
at the same period, writes a history, of the/Chaldean cos- 
XDOgbny^chieifly fiom the allegbrica!^ representations wMch 
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Jw sav on ^ walls of tiiiir very teidple. T^at it mnst^ 
however) haybsufTered greatly piiortd this time, is eeftain^. 
and, in tracing the progress of€tecky,i7e hkve witiiessed a 
rapidity of <festraction,'wfaic)i is the morp impiessive, a6 it 
eorre^nds so accurately .with aH^the den^mciatioiis of di-. 
vine wrath' whitsh were hailed against the sinful and deVo< 
ted city. But Providence works bv instruments, and it i» 
striking inddied to trabe the Afanignty hand in the human, 
agents- who overwhelmed thai migh^ city liy a. rapid sue-, 
eessioii of attacks ; ,nor need vn^ be surprised at'the diss^ 
peapance of a great pan of her ruins, wbea .#e reflect that 
-out of them were built, in succession, Seleuoia <and Ctefii>« 
phon^ Coch6, Cpfa, KerbelsOi, Meshed Ali Bagdad old an4 
nefw> l^^des many smaller towns and ymages^ : I^o won* 
.dcr.^M^ when the .more soUd materials were eaxried.o£ 
the mud^and san-]l)ui&cd biieks,'ezposed to the action of 
rain and wind, «hould ^tciunble «ito tho soil irhtoce they 
weretaJ^en. » . , -, * ' . 

A late and, veiy acute traveHler, Mr. Ainswerth^ whose 
vort^ has already heexi referred to. has suggested a change 
of nam^ forthes^eralrdins, which, he thinks will«sim-* 
plify the^ investigational. The - Muje}»b6, .h^ says^ ought to 
be called Babd! and he applies the former tenn to the 
Kasr, which }ast appella^on he a^paku bestows upon Ifae 
monndcalle^ by Mf, iUch the embankment We do not 
know to what extent he prosecuted his discoyenesyupte 
the spot V but it appears.to jis^a^had he inquired minute- 
fyihe Wocdd^searcely havjs found gn>\mds on;^hich to rest 
his new nomenclattjie.-, We think his 'would sather have ' 
adopted^ the' conclti$ioii'.hc!ld*by other travellers, thctt. the 
ndraiem mound coula ney6r have been much higher than 
it now is, and, eons^uently, that it oouM not be the Tower 
o^ Belns; whtie' certainly there is a istrong internal evi* 
dence that th^ Kasr, ;^paJled .by him the jjdnjelib^, renr^* 
aents tbe palac6 and' hanging garden^ We Ahink nim 
greatly in error, ^, in the elevation which he assies to 
Sie sevml mounds : tixty-four feet .to the nortlMsmmost, ot 
Miij^ib^ of Hii^; tifenty-eighi feet to th^ Kitsr (X the 
same author | twentvrthree feet to ''the Anp^nn ibn "Ail* 
In these there canihe no doubt of his be^g n^stakeii. 
The Bin, according to him, belonged to the most w^rly. 
quarter of Babylon, if not to a distinct city, and is there* 
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lore more likely to represent B(tf6ippa ihan the Tower of 
Belas.. * " ' . - 

There is ohfe fact in ibODBexion with the loosl riemarka* 
ble of thefse'ieUcs ii^ich we c^niLot dismiss wiUiout a few 
moie observations. All trarellers who have ascended the 
Birs have taken notice of the singular heaps of brickwoik 
scattered on the sommit of the mound, at the foot of the 
ftamant of wsll still standing: To the writer of this tqI* 
nme they appeared the most striking of all the rains. That 
they ha,v;e undergone the most violent action of fire,is.evi« 
dent from the con|>lete vitrification whicl^ has taken place 
in many of the masses^ Yet-hOw a heat sufficient to pro* 
dtice snch an e^et could havQ been applied at sucn a ' 
height from -the ground, is unaccountable. . They now fie 
vpon a spot elevated 200 fe^. above 'die plain, ioA must 
have' fallen frotti some-much/. mote lofty* position, for the 
strnctuie wliich still iepuiins,'and Of which theymay.be 
sqpposed to have originally-fqnned a part, bears no mark 
of m«. The building originally cannot have contaiined 
any great proportion of combu^ble inaleha^; and to 
produce so intense. a-heat by snbfiumc^ earned to sufeh an. 
dievation would havp' b^en almost impossible^ from the 
wimt of space t6 pile them op. . l^othing, we should be in- 
clined U> Say^ short wef the most powerful action of electric 
fire, could produce the complete yet circumscxibed. fusion 
which is hererobsefved; 'for that the melted Amasses have 
bad some connezloa with the building yel fepiaining caA* 
-not be dodbtcd.' Oi such a catastrophe we have no. record, 
vnless we a,ecept as such the prophecy of Jeremiah,* 
'*aiid her high gat^s- shall be burned with fire;" but.Uiere 
are many evepts connected with me history of this- city 
which remain in total obscurity, and this, we are. inclihed 
to think, must, be' jAaced amon^.them.' These fragmisnts 
as6 of va^ns hues, brown, yellow, and gray. Although 
toed mto' a solid mass,' the courses of brinks are still visi- 
ble, identifjnng.them with the stismding pile above: but so 
hiwiened have' they been by the noWer of heat,! that i^ is 
almost impossible to bf^k off ue smallest jriece; and, 
Atoufih porous in texture, 'and full of air-holes and cavi- 
ties', like other bricks; they require, on being submitted, to 
•the sto^e-cdtter'S' lathe, the same machinery as is used to 

•^ ■.''•- ' . . , 

- * Chap, h., 09. 
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dress thfe hardest' peW)les. Their Specific gravity is ▼pry 
great, and they are capable of receiving a very good pol- 
ish. . . • ' • 

From the statements now nv^d^, it is obvious that, how- 
ever much has been writteil on the sub|^t, the locality of 
ancient Babylon is as yet but ve^ry imperfectly lAiderstood! 
a circumstance which -arises chiefly from the difficulty of 
residence, and of makingtbe necessary observations upon 
the spot,' so that no trav3jer hitherto has been able to de- 
vote to the examinatidi(L of the ruiiis themeelves, asiVeH as 
of the circumjacent comitry^ that tin^e ^and attentjum which 
are indisj^ensable for iUastratiBg.s6 obscure a sut^'ect. But 
matters will*, probably Aot reinain long thus. ^Something 
has.already been dohe tbwaMs remoVing.the obstacles that 
have hitherto existed:, the £kiphrai^ exp^ition has fa- 
miliarized the Arabs on ihe banks of that Mver with the 
s^ht of Europeans; and^ire know that evin xiow there ate 
in those regions travellers ))ectlliarly wenqnali'fied by m* 
tdligence, ze^, and persev^abce ibr prosecuting tljtese iB«« 
terestingf investigatiohs« 'Kenee there is good\groniid to 
hope that the secrets of ancient MeaopotamHi and Babylo* 
Bia, histdrical, geographical, and fii^tiquatiaQ, will ejre lon^ 
b« kdd at least as ope^'t6 the jc»resent generatioiPas those c$- 
Egypt, Greece, ana Rome. •• ^ : - . - 
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CHAi^TE^ yii. 

OtAer Rums of Satfi^mia tmii OiMtKi. 



^Benkoof.— The Si$e of Aoisfid.— *Umg«3wr--Wbotafduif to •qpneOpiniont, 
eke ancient Qrohoe.^Jibel S«Aai»«— -Teredoo.-^WoriLhiu-^Sun]dienu 
^Yokhftl— TU Eide.— Ganabeh^l8k}»iriahl---Zi«i7«h.— TU Siph^, 
Ac— WsMUt at Caacan. — Seleueia aod'Cteaipbogl.— Tatik> Keata. 
—Cupidity of a PjKtha.— KAlla mal -KeaB^-M3pia,'Sitiiation <iC'-^Me« 
.dian WalLr-T>»ditioiia regai^in^ itaAl^sel-^^ittace.-rJhtfriat el Bei« 
tba. — Samanm. — ^Ijie Mi^iyiih.-rLarga Moeqiie.r~Kaf or Ghaf.— ; 
iCiaoureah. — Kadesia^-^Sliatue of black Ba8a1t.-*^T^er(Bet.— ^Al HadhiF 
or Hatnu— F^ogia.— New F/elda of Enterpriae for Expkran 

IfcxT to tte fuins'mst desci^bed, and: 9S certainly cout 
tempor^iy with them, w&mustpotic«tiie isc^at^ but eniof*. 
moos pile of Ak]i;6rkoof or Aggedtoof, called also l^el Niin9> 
xod, and by th^ Turks Nimrod Tepessi. Sir R* Porter 
says the iormername is only applied to. th^ district around 
it. It is six miles from Bagdad, and stjandii upon « hillock 
Hiatslopes gently sipw^iUiQm.the l^vel of the plain to a 
considerable height, above which it rises to. an e^vatioa 
of about. 125' feetr ICS general resemblance to the fiirs 
Nimrod struck Mr. Rich Ibrcibly ; and me mass of thar 
bnildipgi^i^hich is solid, is comjiosed'of nnbumed bricks, 
mixed nmh chopped stratr, having layen of reeds two 
inch^ thick between every five or six jpourses. These 
reeds protrude from the weather-wom edges of the bripkd, 
communicating to the profile Of they edifice a singular -ser* 
rated look, visible from a distlinoe* jn appearance they 
are still perlbetly fresh, difiering onlyTiom those that grow 
in the drcumracent mairshes in being a little darker in coU 
our. -.As in tne Birs, there are. also here sojUre- holes nm» 
Ding through ihe body of the pile, as if to afiord ventilation. 
The shape is now so irregulac,' owing to the effect of time, 
that its. original fonn can scarcely be detected ;• but U^ 
seems ^o.h&ve been a square, toe sides of which faced the 
cardinal points.- The circumference, taken above the 
mound of rubbish, is. 900 feet, and the diameter at the lar* 
gest part abQut 100. The mound consists of loose sandjr 
earth, probably drifted by the Wind, mingled With firaginoiti 
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of brick, pottervi and half-Vitrififed clay. LilEe the Biis, it 
^88 a mouBd or debris on the eastern side : kad this is sup* 
posed tdindlcate the site pf Accad. on^ of tlie cities of Nim- 
lod r. a conjectuie wMeh is (hoo^t^to be supported by its 
Msitioii ^th l^renoe to Babylon, by the name of Akkei^ 
koo^ and thcf tradition which ascnbes it tothe mighty hunt- 
et, fimbanlisaients/and the nsualdebris, testify to its hav^ 
ing been aeonsideralde town ; while it»Ticunty to Bagdad 
accounts sufficiently for ^'^isi^pear^noe of its fViinace* 
bricks and all transportable materials; 

The remaining ahtiqtdties of Babylonia will npt.4etaia 
nsjong. as, though some may represent placies of impop- 
tai^t tn8]r.do not possess the great interest whfch-attaches 
to tbe capital' or to ICJneTeh.^ We dudl mention a few of 
the most remarkable. 

\ 'Following the course of^the-Euphrate&- we ^d-upon iti 
right sbank, about twenty^ve miles soittheastOfSemaya, 
and ten or eleven^from theriyel*-bank, the most perfect re* 
mains of o^e of. those lol^ edifices which, like ihe Birs and 
Akkerkoof, are sqpposed to hay.^ been Chaldean temples. 
It is called Mugfeyer.oip Umg^yer, which dn Arabic signi« 
fies *^the place of faitameii f and as it bias not afi^ ye^ we .be* 
lieye, been described^ if^indeed, it has- eyer 'before bcf^nvis* 
ited by HAy inodem traveller, we -shall here introduce an 
ftcoount oi it deriyed froin* personal infpectio9. It is a 
huge qoadiaiuplar building, Tfj^mg to the height of eigh^ 
or a hundred feet aboye llie plahi, from a gi^t mass of.di-> 
lapidated matter. The lower half was hid firom riew 1^ 
these rains; out of which diemasontwork emerged in two 
distinct stories. The 'sides, whieh. faced ^e cardinal 
points, were on the we^ ^sixQr yatds.in length, and on 
the north about forty; tber^^ being no means at haild for 
mofe ' aecuiate ineasurement. The stroetui^e resembles 
that of the Biis,.- but there^wa^ no such fine masonry as 
appears on the top of. the lattteis ^^he bricks were coarser 
and- softer; <many i^re marked with the arrow-headed 
eharaeter, ^nd in ine^ cases laid^'together in-yeiy thick 
beds of bitumen, which, bore the impuession of. the matle4 
reeds'. The worknlansfalp, on the wlk>le,.was yezy good, 
and much of it quite perfect, as there haye not been^any 
inatarials abstcaicted from it aslat, Babylon. The mass is 
penraded with small. hole^ as is the Birs ;- and a cincolar 
was obseryed on the top, at jnosent fiUed with rubb|sl^ 
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but wliieb mfiy possibhr descend 'into, the bonding. /Die 
northern and western. &ces exhibited two distinct stories, 
the upper, diminishing hi extent as in some of the. Indian 
iMigopas, whieh it a good deal resembled^ but the. bricks 
were so alteioed by long exposure to the weather, that it 
was impossible AO' pronefonoe whether those that now met 
ihe bye constHuted part of the originfa outside coating or 
Hot. , looking Uom. the t<^, vesbges/)f a wati 6i lio great 
thickness ^tiSidbe traced, a^afently forming an ^idcNBiue 
ta the building. Its north face, the tonly> one at all perfect, 
measured 118 long paces) of the rest, only the confers; 
wei^e yisible, and neai^ tl^e southcastei^ angle rose ^-pietty 
laige conical mound; like the ruins of a bastion. There 
were many others about it, especially towards 'the 6oUtb>^ 
east; and the ^ earth was. extensiviely corered with tnins, 
amt)Ug- whieh were fragments of sepulchral Tases .sticking 
out df the ground, flintsj pebbles, and numerous pieces cf 
old Goppei^. The whole, charac^r of -this edifice testifitt 
th^t it must be ooevalwith the Bira. • Mr; Ainsworth has 
pipnounced it to be the ancient Qrohbe o€ the Chaldean^ 
of Ihe situatioK of which we know little ) bUtthere is rather 
more reason^for beluevingth^ ci^to be Represented by the 
ruin^ of Workha, ui Chajdea JProper, ;tod ta wl^ch we 
stem sooE allude^ Muggrer isalso be^ieYe4 to stapd on 
the banks of the ancient Pallacopas ; but the ejf»cl course 
oi'that canal has not been'traced m modem times, and ther^ 
was nothing'seen fknr the top of the ruin to eoafirm the 
idea. There were, hQwever, oh^ ax two iofty mounds ob- 
served to the westward, bearing much the appeflranoe of 
the place itself when mst see^ above Uie horizon ; but ch* 
cumstances did ikot permit us to visit thenu • 

Of the remains .to the south afid-eastwaurd of this plaoe 
little is known^ although' there is .every refason tobQueve 
that relics abound ih^-the course of xhp Pallacopas. Jih^ 
Banam, which marks the siie.Qf the ancj/env Tered<», a ci^ 
built^y IJ^ebuchaduezzar at the mouth of that outlet of th!e 
Euphrates, if desc^bed as a truer Babylonian mound of 
pK>%ious s^ze, lof^, and of infinitely greater extent than 
the Birs, but in other* respects resemuing those already di^ 
scnbed. , \ . 

^ Tl^ territonr of ancient Chaldea, extending fs>m De« 
wJumieh and the Euphrates to the Boo ja Heirat CanaL jg 
thickly dotted witE iipmense. mounds, among which^at 
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of Worklia rises pre-eminent; Vut/frofn fhe difficulty of 
ap])roachmg it» owing tQ Ute stuioundinglalcey and nuwsk* 
es^ it has never been examined. We Qould des^ry^ this ele- 
Tflktion at a distance of about foim mileS) but^were unable 
.to reach ^t. - Not fjur fronai Workha* is seen Siinkhera, one 
of a laicge number of mounds forming a sort oif.circlC) built 
of fire^bumed bricks ; the^l^ole suiftice biaing strewed with 
scoriae, agates and camelian fingilaents, and bits of cop- 

^ per, but no gla&$. The chief one was very largei and frpm 
nfty to sixty Ifljidt high J and 4he entire circle must have 
been inore than ^ mile in diameter. • The sqx&ce of fhe 
.land' around it wa^ irsegplar, raised ia. heights an^ hbllgws; 

' bilt whether or no6. these worksites of^btuldings could Aot 
be ascertained. « In-the^areawerie traces o( ibtm^&tions, a 
square consisting of houses and courts,, which, as they tio 
not- rise above the level iof the soil, are probably of recent 
d^Lte. . The. rest was undoubtedly ancient. • To the north 
and east were several dusters of mounds, the largest of 
which was called Yokha, of considerable size, and in the 
centre bf>a wide tract of debns/ To thie northwest of thi» 
w;as observed a lofty pyramidal JOiass called [Til fiidcj^sur^ 
XoCmdedbythereUcscf Qldhabitat|on9., ' , ' 

Sue or eight .Qiiies northeast, t)f th&s. last, our attention 
was attracteid by an elevation, whieh b^lon^ed to a plaeo 
Uiat must have been ofvery grsatmag^tuaein its day* 
It appeared to have been a quadrangle of at least 'fi^e or 
six miles eacU way,*and of .wniiSh the buildiiiig in question 
formed the nottheastem Corner., It was a structute like a 
great bastion, foiined of l&re^lMlnied bricks of the usual 
size^ with larATS of reeds between'^each ties as at the Mu« 
. jelib6,' and rising to a height 6f at least fifty fe^t from the 
plain, including the ktppek'Q]; hillock of rains opt of which 
It springs. It wa^ split .from top to J)ottpm into four pie^i 
<>es, And each opening aiSQided tV means of entrance mto 
the interior, which was partially hcdk\^e(^o]at| but wheth* 
ec by 0r^;inal construction, or e^ted by the rains; l$ tuv^ 
certain. - • > > 

. From the summit may be traced, l^ inWular heaps and 
fragments, th^ eourse of the noriMrii and eastern sides, 
ConveT|;ing atright angles to. each othepr ' The greater part 
of the area was bare, as is usual in su'ch cases, and dotted 
all over with the black camps of Arab tpbes. FoUowmg 
the line Of the nqrtii. wall for nearly five miles, the conntiy 
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cm the norihefti si4e appiaited also covered with debrts^ 
a^ a boundless extent of them stteiched td the west of the 
Square space; besides which, theirs ^re huge ridges about 
the same distance •> to ^e south, ^hich the natires- call 
Hummam; The]hgaye no name to the ruins in general, 
but assigned to th$ country at large the appellation at 
Guttubcm. The^^d)ences of an extensive population in 
fofnier timies were mtAre femarkable herie, perha^, than in 
ftprjr other psfrt of the Je?iirah. ' ^ 

' A laifge portion" of this distrij^ is lonir, and, to a^great ex- 
tpnt, peri;o(n<i?ll3r ove^owecl, so^ that llh© remains were less 
conspicuous ;' bUtiaboutithir^ milei3 northwkrd the niounds 
Bgain'become frequent - Among the nidst reitfarkable are 
those of I^khuriak not-filf fl(om thetigrisj* and Zibllyeh, 
BoUthwest of the ^nnet,' nearl3r half way between the two 
Hirers. The tot is a nhme applied by the Arabs to a huge 
group, of which the hi|!h''estr maty nse to twenty-^ve or 
uiirty feet aboVe'th^ plam^ aiid-are covered wi^ mimense 
Quantities of sconce and slag-lilce stones, resembling the re> 
luse of a brick furnace. ^These aw either black. poroUs, 
hard; and heavy, or* cortfposed of yetiow vitjified matter, 
being, income cases, ^everal feetssquare by feix inches 
thick; The moiinds.thffmselves, except'in this particular, 
ai* not very femarkable : but the siie'and inulhtude of the 
slabis were pj^erittg. tt wa:? told us that they are formed 
into millstones and variot^ othier articles: .and, in truth, 
they 'mif ht be suppose to have constituted some peculiar 
manufacton^.^ The Arab naii^e Implies A'** stony" place; 
and the traoitioh regarding them is, that this wa^the conn- 
tiy of hot{ltoot\ and that Heaven in its wn^th showered ' 
them dbWn on the. wicked inhabitants. Looking liom the 
top of the highest of these mounds^ the wholie region seemed 
povercd with, others of Variot(is isizes, insomuch that there 
was scarcely a Quarter of the' horizon without a height of 
some sort, all Di whichr must be the reihains of towns or 
Villa^. '^ ••,:.••' * * ' 

the line of march, ^opted ftom fi camp of the Zobeld 
Aribs where we had, halted for a night, led, for .twelve or 
fourteen mfles,, over a Countiy littfered wiA ruins, to a 
group which rose ii^ a circular space covered with bricks 
and potsherds. Of these, Ihe^prfiniipal objects were font 
wramidal inounds, fising abruptly to a hieighrof forty or 
my ftet, and boilt 6f sun^dtied biiek. Two or three milea 
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distant from these ^as a still loftier stmctore, consisting of 
a tower or bastion-shaped building, about eigrhty feet in 
height The exterior of it was formed of sunned brick, 
like the Mujelibe, and pierced with holes ; bat the interior 
was composed of furnace-baked bricks, Uke those of the 
Birs and similar edifices. The walls were ^plainly perceiv- 
ed in one part, and the external coating of sun-dried brick 
was deeply farrowed. by the rains. The Arabs called it 
Zibliyeh, and gave sl trivial name to each of the lesser 
mounds. The traces of a veiy Urge canal and two or 
three, smaller ones, crossing from north to south near thi^ 
place^ showed that the district had been extensive and weU 
cultivated. 

These are but a very few of the relics of antiqiuty that 
Ue scattered over this comparatively small tract, to which 
might be added many more, such as Tel Siphr, Atlah, Tel 
Medinah, Jera Supli, Mizisthah, Jajrithah, and AJ^^i-ghu- 
xoot, proving that tnis land must nave once borne a dense 
Uppulation, and ilow possibly represents Beana, Chunduca, 
Chumana, Csesa, Birande, Bethana, Thalme, Forthuda, 
Jamba, Rhajia, Rhalta, Chiriphe, and others merely mens- 
tioned by Ptolemy an4 Cellarius. 

Waasut, the cajntal of the ancient province of Caseara, 
has lately been visited by two travellers, Lieutenant Orma- 
by and Captain Mignon ; but neither appears jto have dis- 
covered any remains worthy of notice. It cpnsists of forty 
or fifty wretched houses, built of mud and fragments of 
brick taken from the old city, which last is strewed around 
in the shape of sand-coverea hillocks, without a single ob- 
ject to give interest to the scene. . 

The next ruins that demand our attention are those of 
Seleuda and Ctesiphon or Ul Madayn, on opposite sides 
of the Tigris, nineteen miles below Bfu^dad. Of the first, 
little indeed is left to tell what it was, if we except part of 
the north and south walls, of great thickness, and built of 
vmburned bricks, and an immense extent of mounds, covered 
with debris. Of Ctesiphon, besides a portion of the wall, 
which resembles that of Seleucia in fabric, there remains 
only one very remarkable object. It is known as the Tank 
e Kesra, or tne Arch of Khoosroo, and may be regaxded as 
tlie ta«ade of a very nu^gnificent building that appears never 
to iM^ve been completed. It consists of a wall 284 feet 
loQIf, richer n^ore than |00 feet high, and nineteen feet 
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thick at the bottonii ornamented, not in veiy good taste, 
with four tiers of pilasters, having niches tike windows 
rising aboye one another^— the higher ones diminishing in 
height and increasing in numbers towards the top. In the 
centre there is an archway, which rises to a point, the apex 
of which is 101 feet l&om the ground, and of eighty feet 
span. This gives entrance to what has been a noble hall, 
153 feet long, of which the arched roof remains in great 
part entire, mough there are in it some extensive chasms. 
It is plastered and perforated with holes, from whence tra- 
dition tells that in the time of Khoosroo there hune: a hun- 
dred silver lamps. l*hese, no doubt, disappeared at the 
period when Ctesiphon was sacked by the Arabs ^ but 
there still remained a ring of yellow metal in the ceiling, 
near the centre of the arch, which tempted the cupidity or 
a pacha of Bagdad. He first caused his troops to fire at it 
with musket balls, which shattered the roof; but this expe- 
dient failing, he sent an Arab up who contrived to run a 
rope through the ring, and this bemg yoked to a number of 
buffaloes, it was at length torn down, and proved to be of 
simple brass. 

There are also the remains of a fort, now intersected by 
the Tigris, called Kallah mal Kesra. in which are found 
broken sepulchral urns or jars; and, half an hour's march 
distant from the Tank, there is a space of 1450 yards 
square, surrounded by walls of sun-dried bricks, in which 
are likewise seen shattered vases. It is called by the nar 
tives the Garden of Kesra or Khoosroo. 

The next points of interest to the antiquary and geogra- 
pher, particulariy aS connected with the celebrated retreat 
of the Ten Thousand, are the site of Qpis and the line of 
the Median wall. That city is said by Xenophon to have 
stood on the northern side or the Ph3rscus, where the stream 
was 100 feet broad, having a bridge over it; and we know 
from other sources that it was also on the Tigris. Now 
Dr. Ross, who made a journey to Samarra, the ruins of a 
Moslem city on the latter river, bounded by two branches 
Of the Nahniwan canal, found the angle between the north- 
western bank of the Physcus and th6 left bank of the Ti- 
gris covered with verjr ancient mounds, which, in commoa 
with some other inquirers well informed on these subjects, 
he believes to be the remains of Opis. But Mr. Ainswortb, 
who conceives that the Tigris has shifted its bed a gooa 
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deal towards the northeast, looks for the ancient junctioa 
of it with the Athem farther west than the present point o^ 
onion, where there are certain ruins called Babelin (the 
second BabeH *, and these he is inclined to regard as mark« 
ing the site oi the Opis recorded in the Anabasis a^d in the 
campaigns of Alexander. 

Strabo maintains that the Median wall was to lie found 
on the Tigris as high as the Opis : and such must in all 
probability have been the case, as, had it touched the rivei 
lower down, it would hare cut through the Dijeil Canal, 
an ancient work, which has its derivation from that strean^ 
immediately below Samarra. According to Xenophon, 
it was said to extend twenty parasangs (about sevent^ 
miles) in length ; and in the account of Julian's expedi« 
tion, It is mentk)&ed as or^[}nating at Macepracta. Now 
the distance from the poimt of junction .of the Athem with 
the Tigris to Felugia, which represents the ancient Mace- 
practa, is just about seventy miles; and both Dr.Ross, ii\ 
nis visits to that part of the country in 1836, and Lieuten* 
ant Lynch of the Euphrates expedition, examined a con- 
tinuous mound or embankment which^ there can be little 
doubt, is the remains of this celebrated wall. The formeip 
describes it as a single straight amd solid mound, twenty- 
five long paces in thickness, and from thirty-five to fbrtjf 
feet high, running in a line fJKkBL north-northeast ^ east, 
to south-southwest i west, as far in the latter direction as 
the eye can trace it, but cut aS by the Dijeil Canal about 
half a mile from the point where he discovered it. On its 
Western face there are bastions at every fifly-five paces, 
and on the same side a deep ditch twenty-seven yards 
broad. The Bedouins told him that it ran in the same line 
across the conntiv till it touched two mounds named Ramt- 
riah, on the Euphrates, sonoe hours above Felugia ; and 
thut in pUuces far inland it is built of brick, in some points 
worn down to the level of the desert. Where Dr. Ross 
saw it, near the village of Jibbarah, it was constructed of 
the common pebbles of the country, imbedded in a tenar 
cious lime cement. The Arab tradition is, that it was 
built by Nimrod to keep o£f the people. of Nineveh, with 
whom ne was at feud. The land in the vicinity presents 
numerous remains of ancient biiildii^ ; among wnich the 
doctor mentions particularly those pflstabolat as being of 
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considerable extent and very perfect* Lynch confirms 
this account of the Median wall, along the side of which, 
he says, he galloped for more than an hour without finding 
any appearance of termination.t 

This vicinity is thickly strewed with ancient ruins.' The 
banks of the Athem, and Tigris, and the Nahrawan were 
also found by Ross to be crowded with the relics of exten- 
sive towns and cities; and among these, on the right bank 
of the Tigris, must be sought the Sittace of Xenophon. It 
was twenty parasangs below Opis, and fifteen stadia from 
tiie river; and Mr.Ainsworth conceives that he has di&* 
covered it in an extensive series of mounds and embank* 
ments, consisting of the usual materials, and stretching 
tiiom " Sheriat ei Beitha" westward, almost to Akkerkoof; 
&om which, however, these works are for most part of the 
year separated by the overflow of the Euphrates. 

The ruins of Samarra, the Sarra-manraa of Abulfeda, 
and the Labab, are extensive, and denote that it must have 
been a great city in the time of its prosperity, which was 
dixring the reign of the Caliph Motassem, its founder. 
The most remarkable specimen is an immense conical 
tower of brick, called the Malwiyah, upward of 100 feet 
in height;! to the top of which a man could ascend on 
horseback, by means of a spiral path running round its 
outside. It has also a stair in the interior. Close to it are 
the remains of a jameh or mosque, of great dimensions, 
to which the other is said to have served for the minaret 

It is a quadrangular building, 264 paces by 160, having 
walls eleven spans thick, wiUi turrets at short intervals, 
and a l&rge bastion at each comer. There are five doors 
in the largest and three in the smallest sides ; and here, in 
the time of the caliphate, the whole population of Samar- 
ra used to assemble for prayer. There are also the re* 
mains of the caliph's palace, magnificent walls, arches, 
gates, subterranean phambers, and courts, built of brick 
and mortar, little of which, however, is perfect except the 
great entrance, consisting of a very lofty arch, with small- 
er ones on either side. 

Besides these, there are Til AUee, a high, sloping mass 
of rubbish; a group of mounds named Kaf or Chaf, which 
the Arabs believe to be the abode of the seven sleeper.| 

* Joarnal of OeompUoal Society, vol. iz., p. 449. t Ibid., p. 47S 
I Bich oonsiderM it to be neaxly 900 foot. 
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and of their dog, which is occasionally heard howling on 
a Friday night ; and Giaooreah, or the palace of the infi- 
dels, a laTge assemblage of rubbish and brick, aU of which 
are of a date far more ancient than the Mohammedan era. 

At Gaim, six or seven miles south of Samarra, is seen a 
square pyramidal building of rou^h stone and mortar, 
from fifty to sixty feet in height, which marks the point of 
the lowest derivation of the Nahrawan, Canal. Opposite 
to this, on the western bank of tbe Tigris, are Eadesia, a 
perfect heptagon fort, with bastions at every angle, and 
seventeen smaller ones, with a gate on each face, the dis« 
tance from one bastion to another being ten or twelve 
yards. It is built of mud and sun-burned, bricks, four indi- 
es thick, and the walls even now are twenty feet. high. 
Around it the country is strewed with relics, as well as ttte 
banks of the Tigris on both sides. From a part of tiiese 
ruins was taken the lower portion of a statue of black ba- 
salt in a sitting posture, resembling the figures at Peisepo- 
lis, and which is now in the possession of Colonel Tay- 
lor, British resident at Bagdaa.' The Arabs say that the 
upper part of it is still in the water beneath the Dank from 
\^ence the other fragment was dug. 

At Kadesia there was fi^rmerly a great glass manu&cto- 
ly, ibe slag of which is scattered about in large hillocks, 
still affording crvstals of almost every colour. The work- 
men are said to nave been brought from Kadees, a villi^ 
of Merve in Ehorasan, from whence^ also, is derived me 
name of the tpwn in Mesopotamia. 

About diirtv miles north by west from Samarra liei^ Te- 
creet, which has been^alreaay noticed ; and at two days' 
journey from thence are the ruins of Al Hadhr, the an- 
cient Hatra, which have lately been twice visited at great 
Sersonal risk by the indefatigable Doctor Ross, who Uius 
escribes them.^ They lie about thirty miles west bynorUi 
of the ruin Kalah^Sherkat, on the right bank of the Tigris, 
nearly ninety miles in a straight line north-northwest of Te- 
creet, and two from the western bank of the Tharthar Riv- 
er (the ancient Thirtha). They occupy a space of ground 
upward of a mile in diameter, enclosed by a circular wall of 
immense thickness, with souare bastions or towers, at about 
sixty paces from each otner, built of large regularly-cut 
stones. The upper part of the curtains have in most places 
been thrown down, along with some of the bastions ; but 
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most of the latter are tolerably entire, having each yanlte4 
chambers towards the city. Outside the wall is a broad 
and very deep ditch^ now diy ; and at the interval of lOQ 
or 150 paces is a thick rampart, at present only a few fee| 
high, wnich ^oes round the town. At some distance beyond 
the 'fortifications on the eastern and northern side stan4 
two lolly moiMids with square towers on them. 

Nearw in the eentre of the town stands a quadrangle, 
enclosed, by a strong thick wall, the sides of which, 300 
paces each, face the four cardinal points, and are defend- 
ed, like the exterior wall, with bastions. This square is in* 
tersected in the centre by a range of ruinous buildings, 
comprising a maze of chambers, gateways, and a single 
pillar, reduced to thirty feet in height. Between these ed* 
mces and the edstem wall the ground is clear; but the 
•pace towards the west is partly occupied by a huge pU^ 
<H building fronting the east, and part of a wmg lacing the 
north. The ground story of these alone remains peneot, 
and consists of a series c^ vaulted halls of two sizes, (rom 
thirty to sixtv feet in height, and above twelve in breadth. 
The whole, like every t&ei part of the city, is built of a 
brownish-gray limestone, each piece being so closely fitted 
in its place, that, if cement has been i^ed, it cannot be 
seen ; and almost every one composing the great pile has 
cut on it one or more letters, seemingly the builder's 
marks. The chambers are adorned with variously sculp- 
tured work, each stone at the spring of the arch having 
carved on it a human bust in high reliefl Others beai fi^ 
ores of females, apparentlv in the air, with crossed feet 
and loose flying robes, ana cornices of foliagp and other 
devices beneath. In one chamber there is a line of eight 
bolls with human heads ; and in others, griffons, serpents, 
and other animals, some of which, Ross thinks, bear evi- 
dence of having been touched by a Greek or Roman chiseL 

Tile dwelling-houses appear to have beex^ confined to 
the western part of the city ; and, thoodi now merely 
mounds and hillocks, the doctor believes mat an attentive 
examination might ascertain the site of every street and 
square. A canal crosses the whole eastward of the cen- 
tral space; and the dreary aspect of certain detached 
buildings scattered thickly oeyond it led him to eonclode 
that it was the Necropolis. He looked eagerly for the 
■tatoet said by the Arabs to exist here^ but could disoow 
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none; and when he desired a Bedouin to point him out the 
statue of the woman milking a cow. which had been par- 
ticularly mentioned, he led mm witnout hesitation to the 
buU monsters just described. Hence he doubts greatly 
the existence of any figures here, at least above ground.* 

This Hatra appears to have been held during the wars 
between the Romans and Parthians by an Arab chief, call- 
ed by the writers of those days Barsuma, who took part 
with the latter against the invaders. Built upon a mount- 
ain and strongly fortified, it is said to have resisted the at- 
tacks^ of Trajan and Severus. According to report, it rose 
to a degree of wealth and power that attracted the cupidi- 
ty of the last of those emperors, who led an army against 
it ; but, though he spared no means for reducing it to sub- 
jection, his exertions proved vain. It probably owed its 
riches to commerce, l^g, like Palmyra, an ehtrepdt ia 
the midst of a wide desert 

When Niebuhr passed this way, he was assured by some 
Arabs of the Tai tribe, that among the ruins of Ai Hadr 
there are to be found mul^tudes of petrified bodies : and 
they even pretended to have themselves seen those of muf- 
tis, cadis, women, and children in every possible attitude, 
who^ according to the tradition of the place, bad all been 
turned into stone in a single msht It is possible, as the 
traveller suggests, that this may be an exaggerated account 
of sculptures which might be well worthy of a visit. 

The neighbourhood of Felugia, where is found the south- 
em termination of the Median wall, abounds also in vesti- 
S)S of ancient habitations ; the remains, we presume, of 
e Perisaboras of Julian's expedition, or Ancobar of Ptol- 
emy. Nor can there be any doubt that the wild realm of 
Mesopotamia, from this wall to the line of the Khabour, 
would in like manner, if explored, prove fertile in discoy- 
eries indicative of a teeming population wherever the soil 
admitted of culture : but as yet no traveller has had op- 
portunity, or been tempted to brave the ^rils of the Arabs 
and the desert, in order to enter upon tms new field of en- 
terprise. 

* Jonnul of Gei^graplucal Society, toL iz., p. 407-470. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Nmevek and its Environs. 

Aaawat Nimvoli aowhere pttrtietdBilT described in Saored Writ.— Ao- 
■ coanl of bty Dioidonis.— Its Walls.-r-IneideDtaIl]r mentioned by Hendo> 
tos. — By the Pvephets Jonah and Nahum as an exceedingly great and 
nrofllffate City. — Mr. Rich's Account of its Ruins. — ^Visible Kemains.-rr 
Tdi Koyunjnk. — Sepulchral Chamber and Inscription, &c. — Nebbi Ya- 
Aus. — liucribed Oypsuna— And Antiques. — ^Moeque in Memory of tb* 
Prophet Jonah.— Conjectures. — Strabo's Afiooont of the City's Sxtenk. 
— Mounds of Yare9\}ee| Zembil Tepeasi, Ao. — ^Vestiges not nnmeroos. 
— ^Mounds of Nimrod or Al Athur. — Larissa of Xextophon ? — ^Resin f 
—Remains. — Pyramid. — ^Mr. Rich's Voya^s down the Tigris to Bag^ 
dad. — Ancient Sites on the Banks. — His visit to Mar Mattei. — VillA- 
ges uf Yezidees and Jaeobite Christians. — ^Ain u Sofira. — Yezidees.— 
T%eir Pqpe. — Some Particulars of their Faith ^ad Worship. — Posi- 
tion, Appearance, and Description of the Convent. — History. — Estab- 
lislument. — View from its Terrace. — Ras ul Ain. — ^Excumonto Rabbaa 
Uannuzd — ^And Al Kosh. — Character of the Yezidees.— >A1 Kosh.— • 
Birth and Burial piaoe of the Prophet Nahum. — Ascent to, and Appear^ 
ftnee of the Convent of Rabban Hormuzd.— >Estahliahment. — Aspect 
of the Priests and Monks. — ^Discipline. — Period of Founding. — Grot- 
toes.^— Manuscripts. — Destroyed. — Chaldean Villages populous. — Con- 
revX of Mar EIms. — ChuxchM of Man Toma and Mar Shemantwi. 

The principal places of Upper Mesopotamia hare al- 
ready l)eeD mentioned, and we s^l afterward take an 
(q>ponunity of adverting to the . antiquities they contain, 
whejp describing the country from the accounts of travel- 
lers who have lately visited it. We shall act in like man- 
ner with regard to Assyria; but there is one object in that 
Kgion which, though now its remains are almost utterly 
d)literated, demands more than a passing notice, as beinff 
associated with our earliest religious impressions, and 
forming a prominent point in the ancient annals of the 
East : we mean the capital of Asshur, **Nipeveh, that great 
citv." 

It is remarkable that neither in sacred nor profane his- 
tory have we any very particular description of Nineveh. 
In the former, indeed, it is often spoke of as '* an exceeding 
great city of three days' journey ;" but this description is 
incidentally introduced, and its name, for the most pait, is 
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o&ljT conpled with dentmciatioiis oF vengeance for its 
wickedness. Neither in the latter have we anywhere so 
elaborate ao account of it as is given of Babylon. Diodo> 
rtist indeed) informs ns that it was still larger than this oth- 
er magnificent capital^ inasmnch as it was an oblong square 
of 480 stadia in circumferen^. He adds tfiat it was sur- 
rounded by a wall a hundred feet in height ; so broad that 
three chariots mi?ht conveniently drive abreast upon its 
summit; and defended by 1500 towers, each rising to 
doable the height of the wall. But nothing farther is sta- 
led ; and the accuracy even of this detail may be doubted, 
when proceeding from an historian who mistakes so gross- 
ly as to place the capital of Assyria upon the Eftpkrates 
instead of the TVgns. Thus, though Nineveh is mention- 
ed casually by several authors, including Herodotus, who 
says that he means to return to the subject, but whose 
work upon it, if he ever wrote one, has not reached our 
times, we in truth know nothfng more than what we gath- 
er from the books of the prophets Jonah and Nahum, that 
it was ** an exceeding great city ;** and, like most lai^ 
titles in those days, so sunk in profligacy and crime as to 
excite the wrath of the Almighty. 

That the indignation of Heaven did at length burst on 
its devoted head, we know from the history which relates 
its overthrow *, and the account furnished by Mt. Rich,* 
who visited its site, and spent many days in examining its 
remains, affords pregnant proof of the ' complete fulfil- 
ment of all the denunciations we meet with in the Sacred 
Volume. 

The ruins of Nineveh, which are situated opposite to 
the modern town of Mosul, are comprehended chiefly in an 
oblong enclosure, narrowing greatly towards its southern 
end, and extending about four miles in lengh by two in 
breadth. It is irregularly intersected by the Khausser riv- 
ulet, and contains two principal mounds, the one called 
Tel Koyunjuk, and the other Nebbi Yunus, There are be- 
yond this enclosed space, to the eastward, some long banks 
like ramparts*, and several small hillocks scattered around 
at greater or less distances in the vicinity. These eleva- 
tions are all clothed with turf, or have their summits culti- 
vated ; so that an inexperienced eye could not distinguish 

* Namttva of a Retideiuse in Koordiitaa, ^., S voIb. 8vo, IiandflBi 
188I. 
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themirom natural ground. On the first meatioiied of them < 
there is a small village, and on the second has been erects 
ed a mosque of considerable size, which covers the sup* 
posed tomb of the prophet Jonah, and also a diminutive 
town, consisting of about 300 indifferent houses, which, 
however do not occupy -its whole surface. 

The Tel Koyunjuk, according to Mr. Rich, is in height 
forty-three f^et, and 1(691 in circumference ; of rather an 
irregular form, approaching to oval ; its top nearly flat; its 
sides very steep ; and its angles quite unmarked by remains 
of turret or bastiop ; nor does it bear the appearance of 
having ever been much higher than it now is. There are, 
however, evidences of its having been built upon, at least 
round the edges : and stones and bricks are ploughed up 
on all hands. At a place where it had been dug into, 
he observed masonry of coarse stone and mortar, and a 
piece of the same rock, shaped Uke the capital of a col- 
umn, without carving. A nooring or pavement, too, of 
small stones rammed down with earth, was seen on many 
parts of its surface ; and fragments of pottery, as well as 
bricks with bitumen adhering to them, were found among 
the debris. While he was there, a piece of the finest kind 
of pottery was excavated, covered with beautiful cuneiform 
wnting, aud quite resembling the large cylinders of that 
substance occasionally seen at Babylon. 

Mr. Rich also mentions that, while a certain Turk was 
digi^g for stones ia this very mound, his workmen brought 
to light a sepulchral chamber, in which was aa inscription; 
and among fragments of bone and rubbish, a woman's 
ankl&omament of silver, covered with turquoise-coloured 
rust; another, called a hezUf of gold, made for a child ; a 
bracelet of gold beads, quite perfect ; and some pieces of 
engraved agate. But the gold and silver were melted down, 
the agates thrown a^ay, and the chamber broken up by 
the Mussulman traveller. The soft parts of this mound 
alone are subjected to the plough. 

The one called Nebbi Inmus is estimated by Mr. Rich to 
te about fifty feet high in the loftiest part ; its length from 
east to west, 431 feet ; and its breadth from north to southi 
355. On being dug deeply into, bricks and fragments en 
pottery and gypsum, covered with cuneiform writing, are 
K>und in abundance, testifying to the antiquity as well as 
the artificial character of tne mound. Some of those pie- 
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C8S of inseribed gypsaxn were seen built into the walls of 
houses J and one particularly, in a small room occupied 
by the women of a villager, was said to be several yards 
longi but, except about three feet of it, had all l^en plaster- 
ed over with mud. The stone is rendered more interesting 
b^ the fact that, having been discovered in its original po- 
sition while the cottage was in building, it was permitted to 
remain just as it was ; so that the characters are seen in 
their proper light. Certain narrow, dark, and vaulted pas- 
sages, with apertures leadins^ into one anotitier, have beto 
found on the eastern side of me court oi the mosque. They 
appeared as if intended for the reception of dead bodies, 
and were declared to be very ancient. 

It is in this mound that the best and most curious an- 
tiques have been discovered. A remarkable little stone 
chair, in Mr. Rich's possession, was dug up here, with sev- 
eral inscribed bricks and cylinders. 

The mosque of Nebbi Yunus, which is a considerable 
building wim a ribbed conical dome, occupies the site of a 
Christian monasterv that was erected to commemorate the 
preaching of Jonah ; but there appears to be no ground 
whatever for the belief that it covers his tomb. 

The vestiges of building within the enclosure, besides 
Kebbi Yunus and Tel Koyunjuk, our author informs us^ 
are but slight; and he gives it as his opinion tiiat the 
ground thus enclosed contained merely the citadel or roval 
palace, or both perhaps, while, if we are to believe either 
the accounts of ancient geographers or the words of Sa- 
cred Writ, the town niay,^and indeed must, have extended 
on all sides to a great distance : for Strabo says it occupi- 
ed the whole space between tne Tigris and the Lycus: 
and in Scripture it is declared tabe a " city^ of three days' 
journey." Accordingly^ our countryman, m his research- 
es around, perceived numerous traces of building of the 
same character as that within its limits; such are the 
mounds of Yaremjee, nearly four nules to the south ; of 
Zembil Tepessi, to the southeast: and the vestiges observ- 
ed on the way northward to the Convent of St. George. 

We have here given a summary of the observations and 
researches on the site of Nineveh made by the English res* 
ident. It is a scene, as may be gathered even from our 
abridgment, which speaks rather to the feelings than to the 
senses ; ibr there is nothing grand or sublime to strike the 
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eye. Thefe is not theis the majestic vastaess of the Vyn* 
mids^northe lonely'gr&ndeur of the " Throne of JemsMd,*' 
nor even the scathed and ghastly desolation of Babylon, to 
impress the imagination. The dost of Nineveh rests be- 
neath a green and smiling sod; but, nevertheless, those 
lowly mounds contain all that remains of the second city 
of the patriarchal wprld ; of that great capital which, sin- 
ful as were its people, the Almighty, once at least, in his 
mercy spared: and wno i» there that could pass them by 
with indifference 1 

About six caravan hours below those ruins and the city 
of Mosul are found the vestiges of an ancient place, called 
Nimrod by some of the inhabitants (according to Mr. Rich, 
regarded as Niinrod's own city), and named by others Al 
Athur or Asshur, from which tne whole country received 
its appellation. O^hat gentleman regarded it as the Larissa 
of Xenoplion ; and there appears some grounds for suppo- 
sing that it may represent the Hesin of the book of Gene- 
sis, fot Al Resm, tnat is, Resin with the Arabic article af- 
fixed, might by the Greeks be easily transmuted into La- 
lissa. The principal remains found here are a pyramidal 
mount of 144 feet m height, which forms the northwest an- 
gle of a flat mound, of about 1000 feet north and south by 
514 east and west. The area of this platform is somewhat 
depressed below the height of the sides, giving the idea of 
a wall having surrounded them. The pyramid is steep, 
and the top very small ; but its base measured upward of 
700 feet in circumference. At the western side of this 
were found marks of concrete buildings, such as had been 
seen at Nineveh ; and fragments of bricks with cuneiform 
inscriptiona were scattered about.' Thev were thicker 
than tnose of Babylon. Both to the north and east there 
were ruins to be traced ; and the hills on the opposite side 
were interspersed with mounds. The country was well 
cultivated, and sprinkled with villages, one of which still 
bears the name of Nimrod, though sometimes called De- 
raweish. 

Mr. Rich sailed down the Tigris from Mosul to Bagdad 
on a kellek or raft, one of the primitive boats of the coun- 
try, described by Herodotus as formed of pieces of wood 
supported upon inflated skins. On his way he saw nn- 
merous sites, indicated by the usual mounds and heaps. 
Among the principal of these were Keshaf, at the mouth o[ 
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iikd Zab, supposed to be Haditha of the ancient geogra-^ 

Shers, Tel Sitteih, Tel Geloos, Mekook, Toprak Kalaa or 
[alaat ul Shirgath,* Tecreet, Tel el Meheji, Samarra, Ka- 
desia, and others which we have already mentioned. 

While remaining at Mosul, he was indefatigable in ex- 
amining the neijghbourhood, and discovered many objects 
worthy of attention, among which we may include the con- 
T^t of Mar Mattel, the Chaldean town of Al Kosh, and 
the convent of Rabban Hormuzd. 

The convent of Mar Mattei or Sheik Muttee is situated 
on a mountain about twenty-five miles east of Mosul; and 
Mr. Rich, having passed through the alluvial tract in which 
the ruins of Nineveh are situated, rode over an undulating 
country to Baasheka, a village of Yezidees ^and Jacobite 
Christians, imbosomed in olive-trees. The oil from this 
and a similar wood surrounding Baazani chiefly supplies 
the cit}^of Mosul, and is much used in the manufacture <^ 
soap. Baasheka is situated ^ust i|i front of a defile, where 
there is a fountain that appears to be an pbject of venera- 
tion to the Yezidees, vho in ^ring repair thither, and to 
another called by them Ain u So£ra, to make meny, offer 
sacrifices, play at various games, -and to get drunk. *' The 
Yezids," it is remarked, " seemingly have Christianity, or 
some barbarous remains of it, among them. They admit 
baptism and circumcision; believe in the metempsycho- 
sis ; never say ' such a one is dead/ but that .' he is chan- 
ged ;' never enter a Christian church without kissing the 
threshold and putting off their shoes. Their principal 
burying-place is at Bozan,- a village at the foot of the 
mountain of Rabban Hormuzd, and l:^ies are carried there 
Irom all parts. It was formerly a Christian village with a 
monastery. 

'' The Khan of Sheik Khan or Baadli is the pope of the 
Yezids. He is descended from the family of the Ommi- 
ades, and is esteemed the Emir Hadji of the Yezids. Their 
great place of pilgrimage is at Sheik Adi, three hours dis- 
tant in the mountains beyond Sheik Khan, and it is saidt to 
have been a Christian monastery. The church, conventi- 
cle, or whatever it may be called, is said to resemble that 
at Jerusalem, every different tribe of Yezids having its own 

* Or Shirkat, near Al Hadhr. 

t A note informs ns that it in reality waa a Christian chvuxh, dedicv 
tod to St. Tbaddeas. 
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separate station in it Their peer or sheik reads prayers, 
every one at intervals crying oat ^ amen ;' and this is the 
whole of their worship. It is true that they pay adoratJon, 
or at least a sort of worship, to Mellek Taous, the figure 
of a bird placed on a kind of candlestick> They willnot 
spit into the fire, or blow out a candle with their breaths. 
When the sun just appears above the horizon, they salute 
it with three' prostrations. When they are taxed by the 
Christians and Turks with having no books, they say it is 
because God has so peculiarly enlightened their minds as 
to render books and a written law unnecessary. Several 
mounds of ancient debris were seen in the eountry around 
this village."t 

Next day, proceeding by a path thronghdefiles and over 
hills, Mr. kich reached the convent, which is situated on 
the mountain of Makloube, overlooking the course of the 
Bumadus or Ghazir-su, and to which he ascended by a 
steep path winding up the face of a- precipice. This edi- 
fice, he observes, " has much the appearance of a strong- 
hold, being composed of two large towers, or buildings re- 
sembling towers, /at each extremity, united by a conmioa 
waJl. Had this curtain been embattled, and the wall a lit- 
tle thicker, it would pass for a very tolerable baron^s castle 
of the fourteenth century. It is situated ou the very edge 
of the precipice, and the bare rock rises immediately be- 
hind it, in which, indeed, are ensconced many chambers 
and parts of the structure. It is, in short, built in the ab- 
rupt face of the mountain, like a martin's nest; and the 
general plan is not very easy to describe. It consists prin« 
cipally of the aforesaid towers, and two courts between 
them, with an infinity of little detached holes, nooks, and 
chaml)ers ; but, from a great many of them now being in 
ruins, it is evident that the whole establishment must at 
one time have been much more considerable. Indeed, it 
formerly seems to have been a place of strength, for Tam- 
erlane took it by storm. He assaulted it from the eastern 
side of the mountain, and entered just above its southeast 
angle. There were then works built on the rock, which 
is now unprotected, and commands it. The present habit« 
able part, and the church, which is in the southeast angle, 

* It is the fignre of a oock, and ii ■ptodvuood but once a year for th* 
pfQTpow of worship, 
t Rich's Koordistan, vol. ii., p. 60, 70. 
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hsLve been recently fitted np under the protection of the Pa* 
cha of Mosul's brother, Hajee Osman Bey: but the skele- 
ton of this part of the design seems to have been preserved* 
In the highest part of the enclosure up the hiU are seen 
some lines of large stones, part of the original building. 
This convent belongs to the Jacobites, and the abbot is sd- 
ways a matran or bishop. The present incumbent is an 
old man ; and, besides himself, he has only one monk, and 
a lad who is educating for the priesthood. According to 
the abbot Matran Mousa, the convent was founded in 334 
A.D. by Mar Mattei, a saint, and companion of St. George^ 
who fled from the. persecution of Diocletian, and took ref- 
uge here. Having by his prayers healed the daughter, 
named Havla, of &e King of the Assyrians, he obtained 
permission to build' this convent. But this, to the best of 
my recollection, is recorded in Assemanni in a much more 
authentic manner.* 

*^ The famous Oregory Bar Hebrseus or Abul Faraj is 
buried here. 

" From the terrace of the south tower, where we are 
lodged, we have a noble and extended view, comprising 
the whole of Alexander's operations, from the passage of 
the Tigris to the arriv^ at Arbela after the battle of Gau- 
gamela. The Bumadus meanders at the foot or southern 
extremity of this mountain, and I am now told it rises just 
below Amadieh. I can trace the Zab plainly."t 

From this elevated position the geographical lines of the 
-country were easily comprehended. Tne mountains of 
Accra, with the loftier peaks of Zagros rising behind 
them, are plainly visible m the northeast ; and a place 1$ 
mentioned, called Ras ul Ain — the head of the waters! — 
an old convent at the farther extremity of the plain of Na- 
okor, through which flows the Ghazir-su. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this establishment there were found sevend 
caves and grottoes, partly natural ^md panly artificial, the 
interior pf which contained many inscriptions in the Strain 
ghelo or old Syriac character, in which the more ancient 
manuscripts are written. 

^ According to AMemanni, it wm founded, together with one to 8C 
Jonah, in the time of Shapoor, king of Persia, and waa called Chnehte* 

t Rich's Koordistan, toL ii., p. 7^76. 

t Ras nl Ain is a common name for such localities. Query : Can tha 
Has ul Ain of Mesopotamia (the ancient Ressaina) have any pretennoa* 
to being the Resin of Asshur or Nimrod ? 

N3 
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Leaving this place, Mr. Rich proceeded to the tovm of 
Al Kosh and the convent of Rabban Hormuzd, situated m 
a range of subordinate hills in front of the great Kurdish 
Mountains, Crossing the ridge which divides the valleys 
of the Gomel and the Khausser, he passed the villages of 
Seid Khan, Sirej Khan, and Giighiaonr to Al Kosh. The 
Yezid capital Baadli, the residence of Meer Sheik Khan, 
a chief or very ancient family^ and recognised as head of 
all the Yezidees, lay only three hours distant northeast of 
Sirej Khan, where he halted for a night. The country 
was inhabited by Kurds and Yezidees ; and at that village 
lie and his followers ^ere entertained by the performance 
of a musician who played them many national airs. He 
speaks of the latter people in terms of high praise. '* From 
what I have seen and heard of the Yezids,'^ says he, " they 
seem lively, brave, hospitable; and good-humoured. They 
were delighted at this village to see us, and entertained 
our people most hospitably. Under the British govern- 
ment much might be made of them/'* 

The country now became broken and confused, consist- 
ing of ravines, bare ridges of cpimbling sandstone, with 
only here and there a patch of vegetation where the soil 
adxnitted of it ; and it is observed that the Mosul territory 
appeared well cultivated wherever it was kisceptible of 
im|)rovement. After ascending for some time, a gentle 
descent brought the party close to Al Kosh, a little way 
tip the mountain, having on their right a fine extensive 
plain, very well improveid and studded with villages. Ba- 
adli, which is nine mile:; distant, under the bare hills, near 
a defile whence the Gk>mel issues, is situated in the terri- 
tory of Amadieh. On the lefl, while descending, was seen 
a laige artificial mound, which gives its name, Giighiaour 
(the infidel's hillock), to the place ; and several other such 
tumuli of greater or less size were scattered about. Of 
Al Kosh, which is entirely a Chaldean town, Mr. Rich 
tells us but little, as he did not visit it, choosing to proceed 
at once to the convent of Rabban Hormuzd. From his 
observations, that the Al Koshites are a very stout and in- 
dependent class of men, who can muster about 400 mus- 
keteers, we gather that it is not either laige or populous; 
and perhaps it may derive its chief interest from naving 
been the birth and burial place of the Prophet Nahum^ 

* Yd. u., p. 87. 
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" the El Koshite," who was of a Jewish family that resi- 
ded here during the captivity of Nineveh. Israelites from 
allparts come on pilgrimage to his tomb. 

Having passed very near this town, the party turned to 
the right, where, about a mile higher up, in a rocky defile 
or opening in the mountains, was the convent, and which 
from thence wore a most imposing appearance. "No- 
thing," it is remarked, '* was clearly distinguishable but 
a heavy square building of a dusky red colour,' hanging 
quite over a precipice, like some lamar pagoda. The dark 
clouds rolled over the summit of the mountain almost 
down to the convent, and greatly increased the gloominess 
of its aspect, and its apparent height. We seemed to bd 
retreating from the world, and entering on some wild and 
untried state of existence, when we found durselves in the 
rocky strait by which it is approached. The situation ap- 
peared to be well chosen for devotion, but devotion of a 
savage and gloomy chs^acter. ^ The hills gradually rose 
reiy soon aifer the slope had terminated. An immense 
torrent, now-dry, had brought down prodigious fragments 
of rock. Keeping along its edge, we reached, at eleven 
o'clock Jthe entrance of the defile along a rocky and rough 
road. This defile expands, and scoops out the mountain 
Into a kind of wild amphitheatre, in which, not half way 
up, the convent is situated. It was only the latter part of 
the road which was very steep. The red building we had 
seen from afar was part of a church, or, rather, churches, 
there being several together. All the amphitheatre, from 
the top to the bottom, is full of little caves and grottoes, 
those near the church, and extending up the rock far above 
it, being appropriated to the use of the mooiks, of whom 
there are fiiiy, only four or five of whom are priests. Each 
monk has a separate cell, and the communications be- 
tween them are oy little terraces. The rocks are craggy 
and broken, and of fine harmonious tints, being of free- 
stone, of which the -church is built. It stands on a plat- 
form elevated from the precipice; but very little of the an- 
cient fabric remains. 

" We arrived at half past eleven. - We were accommo- 
dated in rather an airy lodging, in a kind of sacristy or 
chapel adjoining the church. Our people established 
themselves as well as they could in the surrounding caves, 
and the horses we sent back to the village. 
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<< In the afternoon I went to vespers. The congregation 
of rustic, dark-looking monks, together with the gloonfi- 
ness and simplicity ol" the church — which is merely a nar- 
row arched^or vaulted room, with no light but what is ad- 
mitted from the small dome — ^might well remind one of 
the solitude of St. Saba. Indeed, the mo&ks were not less 
Thebaid in their appearance, being dusky-looking men« 
clothed in the coarsest manner dike peasants, but more 
sombre in their colours, their gown being of a dark blue 
or black canvass, with a common abba or Arab cloak of 
brown woollen over it. ,0n their heads they wear a small 
scull-cap of brown felt, with a black handkerchief tied 
round it. The priests are rather better clothed in black 
dresses, with black turbans on their heads. The monks 
are of all trades— -rweavers, tailors, smiths, carpenters, and 
masons, so that the wants of the convent are entirely sup- 
plied by the convent itsel£ Their wants are, indeea, very 
few, the Older being that of St. Anthony, and very rigor- 
ous in its observances. The monks never eat meat except 
at Christmas and Easter. Sometimes, indeed, if any of 
their friends brin^ them a little as a present, they are not 
forbidden to eat it ; ]mt no meat is provided for the con- 
vent. The daily food is some boiled wheat and bread, 
and even this in small quantities. Wine and spirits are 
altogether prohibited; and none but the treasurer is allow- 
ed to touch money." To this account the editor adds in a 
note, that "the monks live separately and alone in their 
cells when not employed at their worK, and are forbidden 
to talk to one another. A bell summons them to church 
several times a day; besides which, they meet in the church 
at midnight for prayer; again at daybreak; and at sunset, 
when they retire to their cells without fire or candle. 
Some of these cells are far from the others, in very lonelv 
situations, high up the mountains, in steep places, and look 
difficult to get at bv day; how much more so in dark and 
stormy nights I They are surrounded by wild, plundering 
tribes of Kurds, who might come down and murder them, 
in their different retreats, without their cries for help be- 
ing heard; but their poverty preserves them from sucn at- 
tacks. There were several young men among them, who 
had retired here, being, as thev told us, weary of the world, 
and hoping to find rest in this solitude, and acceptance 
with Giod through religious exercises of a jttinfiu anil 
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mortifying nature. They did not look happy oi healthy, 
and we are told they die young."* 

The monastery was founded, according to the abbot's 
account, by Tomarsa, patriarch of the Chaldeans at Se- 
leuda or Ctesiphon, between A.D. 384 and 392. Asseman- 
nit says that Rabban Hormuzd, the bishop, was martyred 
about the thirty-sixth year of the persecution, and the six- 

§r-sixth of the reign of Shapour ; and it appears that John 
ulaca, who was ordained Patriarch of the Chaldeans at 
Rome in 377, lived at the monasteiy of Rabban, which 
seems to hare then consisted of fifty monks. Rabban 
Hormuzd is said to have been afterward the residence of 
the Nestortan bishop, the Catholic-Chaldean one residiu^ 
at Diarbekr4 

This Hormuzd, who is risported to have been the son of a 
king of Persia, and put to death for his faith, is the grand 
national saint of the Chaldeans, whether Nestorian or 
Catholic. His body was brought from Persia and depos- 
ited here. 

** The quantity of caves and little grottoes all ov^r the 
hollow of the mountain or rocky amphitheatre," continues 
the traveller, '4s qiiite surprising. An earthquake filled a 
neat many of them, and the natural ruin and crumbling 
down of the mountain has also obliterated multitudes. 
The monks sav they frequently discover grottoes in clear- 
ing away rubbish. It is not likely that this immense 
number of grottoes, dispersed at all neights and distances, 
should have been purposely constructed by the founder 
of the church ; yet that the greater part cannot be natural 
is quite evident on the slightest inspection. Some may 
possibly have been made in cutting stone ; but this oan- 
not be the case with by far the greater number, as their 
form testifies, being small, oven-uke excavations, with a 
little aperture, and sometimes two, for a door and a window. 
One or two of those which I entered had two stone beds or 
niches in the walL exactly as if they had been Intended 
for the reception of dead bodies, like mose at Kufri They 
may all at one time have served for this, and this immense 
amphitheatre have been no more than a dakhmeh or bury- 
ing-place of the old Persians. Borne of the lost Syriac 

* RicVs Koordistan, vol. ii., p. 0<M)3. f Vol. i., p. 525. 

t Rich's KoorcUstaii, yoL ii., p. 94, with note to ditto * and Aaaemaa- 
■i, vol. i., p. 538, note. 
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and Chaldean manuscripts would in all probability hare 
thrown light upon this curious place. There were for- 
merly kept in thi^ convent about 500 volumes of old Stran- 
ghelo isaanuscripts oh vellum; but they were thrown to- 
gether in an old vault on^ the side of the hill, a part of 
which was carried away by a torrent, and the booKSj being 
damaged, were deemed of no farther value, and, conse- 
quently, were torn up and thrown about Some scattered 
leaves were shown to me, which were unquestionably of 
the highest antiquity. Manuscripts are fast perishing in 
the East, and it is almost the duty of a traveller to rescue 
as manv as he can from destruction."* 

On their way back to Mosul, Mr. Rich and his party 
nassed through Teliskof, that is to say, ''the Bishop's 
Mount," where there are some nuns, but no monastery* 
These live in the houses of their parents or relations, as 
they do at Al Kosk, there being no female establishment. 
Prodigious crowds of Ghalde^ Catholics assembled to see 
the strangers, taking pleasure, as it seemed, in beholding a 
Christian coming among them with something like the.ap- 
I>earance and attributes of power. 

These villages are described as large and populous. 
The Kiahya of Tel Keif, a town wholly inhabited by that 
people, informed our countryman that it contained a thou- 
sand houses, in some of which were thirty souls. This 
may be overrated ; but it was certainly crowded with peo- 
ple, who, like most of the race, were dirty, ill favoured, 
and dark complezioned, and all much addicted to the use 
of strong liquors. 

On his return to Mosul, the traveller visited the remains 
of the convent of Mar Elias near the town, and the church- 
es of Mar Toma and Mar Shemaoon Sava within it. The 
former is now a heap of ruins, having been destroyed by 
Nadir Shah, but still exhibiting some interesting remains. 
It was founded, according to Assemanni, in the latter end 
of -the sixth century. The church of Mar Toma is un- 
questionably ancient, and is divided into a centre and two 
aisles by three heavy-pointed but obtuse arches, supported 
by octagonal piers. The great door of the sanctuary was 
surrounded by a border of carved work in marble, contain- 
ing Bgures of Christ and the twelve apostles in medallions, 

* Rich*! Kooidirtao, toI. ii., p. U-M. 
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with twisted scroll'work. Mr. Bich discovered a stosei 
which, on examination, proved to be adorned with an in* 
scription in flowered Arabic letters of the age of the Sa* 
hibs, containing the ver^ chapter of the Koran particular* 
ly directed against Christians. " So here/' he observes, 
** had these poor people been devoutly rubbing their fore- 
heads against a monument, of which, had they known its 
import, they would have had the greatest horror and detest- 
ation. I believe the archbishop gave orders for its remo- 
val from its present place." The othei* church is very an- 
cient, and. like that of Rabban Hormuzdj consists of a sin- 
gle roonu' 



CHAPTER IX, 
Bubaequ/tni Bistory of Mesopotamia and Assyria* 

Heimell's Opinio& of Xenophon's Itetreat>-^Advanc(9 of Cyrus. — ^Battta 
of Cunaxa, and Death oTCyrtis.-^Thice between the Greek Generalg 
and the King.--«The former advance to the Tigris^ and cross it at Sit* 
t4ce.— 'Their March to Opis^^^And to the Banks of the Zab.'— Treac^* 
ery of Tissaphemes. — Cfearchus and other Officers put to Death.-^ 
Farther Attempts at Treachery. — ^Defeated by the Prudence of the 
Grecian Officers. — ^Xenophon appointed to the Cominand.*-*The Greeks 
croes the Zab.-^Are assailed by Mithradates.— Arrangements for re* 
pulsing the Enemy's light Troops.->March to Larissar^To Mespila.-^ 
Straggles during their Progress to the Carduchian Mountains.— Re* 
iolre to ascend them in l*reference to classing the River.— Are reso- 
lutely opposed by the Carducbians.— Abandon their useless Slaves and 
Baggsge.'^Difficulties of the Ascent.— ^Severe Contests with the Ene- 
mv— And Losses.— Cross the Centntea» and pass into Armenia.—* 
Change of Dynasty. — Battle of Arbela.— The Selencidn. — ^Arsacida* 
—Appearance of the Rotaians in Mesopotamia. — ^Reduced to a Roman 
Prorlnoe.'-'FiTtt Expedition of Crassus.— Embassy from Oiodes. — ^The 
Bomans driven out by the Partfaians.— Second Expedition of Crassus 
—Advice of the King of Armenia. — ^Treachery of Abgarus— Who con- 
ducts them into the Deserts of Charro. — ^Infatuation of Crassus. — Hia 
Army attacked by Surenas. — His Son slain. — ^The Romans forced to re- 
treat with great Loss to Charre.— Again betrayed and surrounded.—* 
Cramis foroed by the Legionaries to negotiator— la slain during an In* 
terview with Surenas.— The Army destroyed. — Reflections on Uie 
Conduct of Xenophon and Crassus. 

Although the history of these provinces, as the seat of 
a separate nation, undoubtedly terminates with the eon« 
quest of Babylon by Cyrus, yet their claim to attention can- 
not be held ta have ceased with their Independent exist- 
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ence. On the contrary, it will be found that they long con* 
tinned to be the theatre of the most remarkable events, and 
have, in point of fact, been at all times ihe battle-field cm 
which the empire of the East has been contended for and 
won. We shall therefore present our readers with a short 
sketch of the changes they have witnessed, and briefly de- 
scribe some of the more important occurrences of which 
they have been the scene. 

The first of these which we shall notice is an exploit 
that has been pronounced by a high authority* to be " one 
of the most splendid of all the military events that have 
been recorded in ancient history"-^we mean the retreat of 
Xenophon with his Ten Thousand Greeks ; which, as is 
well known, arose out of an unsuccessful effort of the 
younger Cyrus to dispute the throne of I^ersia with his 
Drother Artaxerxes Mnemon. Both these princes were 
sons of Darius Ochus, by his queen Parysatis, who, pre- 
ferring the younger to the elder, sought to secure for him 
the succession. Failing in this, she induced him to con- 
spire against the life of the lawful h^r, and finally labour- 
ed to protect him from the consequences of his unsuccess- 
ful attempts. Cyrus, who retired from court to his govern- 
ment in Asia Minor, smarting under disgrace and disap- 
E ointment, resolved on revenge. In order to achieve this, 
e maintained an intercourse with the Grecian states on 
the opposite side of the Bosphorus, and, having presented 
Clearcnus, a banished Leceasemonian, with large sums of 
money, succeeded, chiefly through his influence, in levying 
an army of 13,800 Greeks, at the head of which, and 
100,000 natives, he advanced towards Persia in the year 
B.C. 401, in order to pull Artaxerxes from his throne. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon his progress from Sardis, 
whence he commenced his march, to the borders of Meso- 
potamia, nor on the difiiculties he experienced in persua- 
ding his Western mercenaries to proceed against the great 
king his brother. It is sufficient to state that, having 
reached Myriandrus, in the Gulf of Scanderoon, he marcf 
ed to Thapsacus, a distance of sixty-five parasangs, or 
about 260 miles, in twelve days, crossing in his route the 
rivers Chains and Daradax, the latter of which is said to 
be 100 feet broad at its source, and seems to correspond 

* Th« lata Mi^ B«iumIL 
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to tiie Fountain of Fay mentioned by Rennell)* having id 
its vicinity the palace of Belesis, formerly governor of 
Syria. Tnat town, according to the same author, who 
agrees with D^Anville, is identified with £1 Der, situated 
a little above the mouth of the Khabour. But if Beles 
represents Barbalissus, the former must be looked for high* 
er up ; and recent investigations lead to the belief that it 
stood some distance above Racca, on the right bank of the 
river : a position which will agree with the subsequent nine 
days' march of fifty parasangs to the River Araxes or Kha* 
hour. From Thapsacus, "^ere ihey crossed the Euphra- 
tes, the account of their march to the Pylae or Gates is 
very short. These passes are by most authorities placed 
at the termination of the hilly tract below Hit, which prob» 
ably represented the Caramande mentioned by Xenophon* 

From the PylsB, Cyrus jiroceeded through the country 
of Babylonia to meet the army of his rival, who had ad* 
vanced to oppose him. That he expected not to conquer 
without a struggle is known from the reply which he made 
to Clearchuis, who asked him if he believed the king would 
hazard a battle. " Certainly," said he, " if he is the son 
of Darius and Parysatis, and my brother, I shall never ob» 
tain all this without a stroke;" and, accordingly, both 
Greeks and barbarians prepared themselves for fighting. 
They had need of all their resolution ; for Xenophon states 
the reputed number of the Persian host at 1,200,000 menj 
and 300 scythe-armed chariots, besides 6000 horse. 

Cyrus, having reviewed his troops, which consisted of 
10,400 heavy-armed Greeks, and 2400 targeteers, with 
100,000 barbarians, and twenty scythe-armed chariots, 
marched three parasangs in order of battle, expecting the 
enemy would fight tiiat day ; but the policy of Artaxerxes 
Beems rather to have been to embarrass than overwhelm 
his opponent, for he caused a trench to be dug ne&r the 
Euphrates by way of fortification, leaving, however, a nar- 
row pass through which the invading army were permitted 
to pass unopposed. This would appear to have been done 
in order to throw Cyrus off his guard : and we according- 
ly find that prince riding on the third day in his car, his 
soldiers having left their ranks, and many of them laid 
their weapons upon sumpter horses or wagons, when Pa- 

* niastrationB of th« Huitoiy of tht Satpedition, of Cyrus, Ao», ita^ 
IfOndoA, 18l6,'p. 08» 
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tagyaS) a Persian in his confidence, rode up at full speedy 
ana informed him that the king was actually at hand| 
marching in regular order. This news causing an imme- 
diate bustle, the men ran to their arms, and prepared for 
action. It was the ailemoon, however, before " a dust like 
a white cloud appeared, which soon spread itself like dark« 
ness over the plain. When they drew nearer, the brazen 
armour flashea, and their spears and ranks appeared, hav- 
ing on their left a body, of horse, armed in whi^e corslets 
(said to be commanded by Tissaphemes), and followed by 
those with Persian bucklers, besides heavjr-armed men 
with wooden shields reaching down to their feet (said to bo 
Egyptians), and other horse and archers, all which march- 
ea according J» their respective countries, each nation be- 
ing drawn .up in a solid oblong square j and before them 
were disposed, at a considerable distance from one anoth- 
er, chariots armed with scythes, fixed aslant at the axle- 
trees> with others under the body of the chariot pointing 
downward, that so they might cut asunder everything they 
encountered, by driving them among the ranks of the 
Grreeks to break them. But it now appeared that Cyrus 
was greatly mistaken when he exhorted the Greeks to 
withstand the shouts of the barbarians, for they did not 
come on with cries, but as silently and quietly as possible, 
and in an equal ana slow march. 

" Here Cyrus, riding along the ranks with Pigres the in- 
terpreter and three or four others, commanded Clearchus 
to bring his men opposite to the centre of the enemy (be- 
cause the king was there), saying, ' If we break that, our 
work is done y but the latter, observing their position, and 
understanding that the king was beyond the left wing of 
the Greek army (for his majesty was so much superior in 
numbers, that, when he stood in the centre of his own army, 
he was beyond the left wing of that of his brother), would 
not be prevailed on to withdraw his ri^t from the river, 
fearing to be surrounded on both sides, out answered that 
he would take care all should go well. 

" Now the barbarians came regularly on, and the Greek 
army standing on the same ground, the ranks were form- 
ed as the men arrived. In me mean time, Cyrus, riding 
at a small distance before the ranks, surveying both the 
enemy's army and his own, was observed by Aenophon, 
an Athenian, who rode up to him, and asked whether hd 
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had anything to command. The prinee, stopping his 
.horse, ordered him to let them all know that the sacrifices 
and victims promised success. IVhile he was saying 
this, he heard a'Uoise running through the ranks, and ask« 
ed him what it meant. Xenophon answered that the 
word was now giving for the second time. Gyros, won- 
dering who should give it, demanded what the won was. 
The other replied, * Jupiter the Preserver, and Victory ;' 
Ovrus rejoined, * I accept it : let that he me word :' after 
which he immediately returned to his jx>st; and the two 
armies being now within three or four stadia of each oth- 
er, the Greeks sung the Paean, and began to advance 
against the enemy; but the. motion occasioning a small 
fluctuation in the line of battle, those who were left be- 
hind hastened their march, and at once gave a general 
shout, as their custom is when they invoKe the God of 
War ; and all ran forward, striking tneir sluelds with their 
pikes (as some say) to frighten the enemy's horses, so that, 
Defore the barbarians came within reach of their darts, they 
turned their horses and fled ; but the Greeks pursued them 
as fast as they could, calling out to oke another not to run, 
but to follow in their ranks: Some of the chariots were 
borne through their own people without their charioteers, 
others through the Greeks, some of whom, seeing theqi 
coming, divided, while others, being amazed, like specta- 
tors in the hippodrome, were taken unawares ; but even 
these were reported to have received no harm, neither was 
there any other Greek hurt in the action, except one upon 
the left wing, who was said to have been woun4ed by an 
arrow, 

" Cyrus, seeing the Greeks victorious on their side, re- 
joiced in pursuit of the enemy, and was already worship- 
ped as king by those about him ; howevei^, he was not so 
JSLT transported as to leave his }>ost and join in the pur- 
suit; but, keeping his 600 horse in a body, observed the 
king's motions, well knowing that he was m. the centre of 
the Persian army ; for in all barbarian armies the gener- 
als ever place themselves in the centre, looking upon that 
post as the Safest ; on each side of which their strength is 
equally divided, and if they have occasion to give out any 
orders, they are received in half the time by the army. 
The king, therefore, being at that time in the centre of his 
own batue, was, however, beyond the left wing of Cyrua; 
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<ind when he saw none opposed him in front, nor any mo- 
tion made to charge the troop that were drawn up before 
him, he wheeled to the left in order to surround their 
army ; • whereupon Cyras, fearing he should get behind him 
and cut off the Greeks, advanced against the king, and, 
charging with his 600 horse, broke those whg were drawn 
up before him, put the 6000 men to flight, and, as they say, 
killed Artagerses, their conmiander, with his own hand. 
These being broken, and the 600 belonging to Cyms dis- 
persed in the %pursnit, very few were left about him, and 
those almost all persons who used to eat at his table: 
however, upon discovering the king properly attended, and 
unable to contain himself, he immediately cried out^ *I 
see the man,' then ran furiouslv at him, and, striking him 
on the breast, wounded him through his corslet (as Cte- 
sias the phjrsician says, who affirms that he cured the 
wound), having, while he was giving the blow, received a 
wound under the eye from somebody who threw a javelin 
at him with great loree ; at the same time, the king and 
Cyras 'engaged hand to hand, and those about them m de- 
fence of each. In this action, Ctesias (|who was with the 
king) info^ns us how many fell on his side ; on the other, 
Cyras himself was killed, and eight of his most consider- 
able friends lay dead upon him. When Artagerses, who 
was in the greatest trust with C3rrus of any of his sceptred 
ministers, saw him fall, they say he leaped from his horse, 
and threw himself about him, when (as some say) the 
king ordered him to be slain upon the body of Cyrus, 
though others assert that, drawing his cimeter, he slew 
himself; for he wore a golden cimeter, a chain, bracelets, 
and other ornaments which were worn by the most con- 
siderable Persians, and was held in great esteem both for 
his affection and fidelity. 

** Thus died Cjrrus, a man universally acknowledged by 
those who were well acquainted withnimyto have been, 
of all the Persians since the ancient Cyrus, endued with 
the most princely qualities^ and to have appeared the most 
worthy of empire."* 

The leader of the expedition having fallen in the man- 
ner now described, the king attacked the camp of his ene- 
mies, which was deserted by the barbarians who had been 

* Spelman** Xenophoo, % vols. 8to, Cambri^, 1770, tqL L, p. 8JM9S. 
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left to defend it. The Greeks, however, saved a ponian 
of the baggage, while their countrymen continued pursu- 
ing the fugitives until they were thirty stadia distant. 
When infonned of the plunder of their tents, they return- 
ed, put themselves once more in a posture of defence, and 
even offered to make another attack; but the natives again 
fled, leaving their wearied allies to sleep under arms upon 
the field they had so gallantly won, unrefreshed with food| 
and uncertain of the fate of their chief. 

Morning brought them the news of their loss, and the 
intelligence that they were alone in the counti^ of their 
enemies; for Ariaeus, who commanded the Asiatics in Cy- 
rus's army, and who fled on hearing of his death, declined 
the crown which the Greeks offered tQ win for him in 
place of the fallen prince, and soon after proved one of 
their worst foes. 

The king, in the mean time, finding that to destroy this 
Taliant band wo^ld be a task of much danger, attempted 
to eflect hirpari>ose by treachery, and accordingly sent 
persons to negotiate with them for delivering up their 
arms. This being indignantly refiised, Tissaphemes canie 
forward as their friend, to mediate, as he daid, between 
them and his majesty^ for a safe conduct beyond his do- 
minions ; and, after considerable delay, during which food 
was provided for the Greeks according to the terms of 
trace, they moved across the country from Cunaxa, where 
the battle was fought, towards the Tigris. The exact po* 
sition of that town is unknown ; but it must doubtless 
have stood somewhere above, the present Felugia, the an- 
cient Ancobar or M acepracta, because, in the first place, af- 
ter the fight, they passed tkraugk the Median Wall on their 
way to Sittace, which lay east of it. Now^this wall ran 
from Macepracta, or Ancobar, or Sippara, to Opis or Sa- 
marra, at the confluence of the Tigris and Physcus. Sec- 
ondly, there are no hills whatever in Babylonia below Fe- 
lugia ; and the one of which Xenophon speaks- must have 
bieen higher up, and nearer tp the Fylae. We come to the 
same conclusion, when we reflect mat the two laige ca- 
nals, which they crossed after passing the wall, must have 
been those which branched ofi" below Felugia. and stretch- 
ed towards the site of the present Bagdad and Ctesiphon. 

Sittace, to which they next came, standing near the 
Biver Tigris, is probably to be looked for at Sheiiat el 
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Beitha, above the laige Tillage of Kazemeen ; this situa- 
tion agreeing well with the distance from the river and 
from Opis, as it is given by Xenophon. Here the Greeks 
appear to have been needtessly apprehensive that they 
would not be pennitted to pass the bridge of boats, bat be 
hemmed in between the river and the canal, and destroy- 
ed by hunger or repeated attacks. Next morning, howev- 
er, they experienced no interruption in -passing the bridge, 
which consisted of thirty-seven boats or pontoons ; and 
they aiterwaid made four days' march to the Physcus, 
where stood Opis, a large and populous city. This Phys- 
cus is the Athem ; and the ruins of Opis'may be traced at 
present, near the junction of that river with the Tigris. 
Here the Greeks passed, the former strea^m, 100 feet in 
breadth, by a bridge of which no vestige dxists, and en- 
countered an army marching to the king's assistance un- 
der one of his brothers.. 

From Opis, a march of thirty-five parasangs, performed 
in seven days, brought them opposite to Csenae, a large city 
on the banks 6f the Tigris. Rennell supposes this to have 
been the Seuv of Eastern geographers, wnich he places at 
the confluence Of the lesser Zab with the Tigris. Of the 
former river, or Alton-sji of the present day, Xenophon 
makes no mention. On the other nand, Csenas cannot, aa 
Kinneir suggests, be identified with Tecreet, that place 
being only between fifty and sixty miles a.bove the Athem, 
instead of 190, at least, as indicated by the Grecian histo- 
rian. At the Zabatus, which was 4m)0 feet broad— and 
which, undoubtedly, was no other than the greater Zal>-^ 
the army halted three dajrs, whicb were pa!ssed in suspi- 
dous jealousy both by the Greeks and by the barbarians 
who accompanied them- under Tissaphemes, the officer ap- 
pointed by me king to provide "for their wants. The resiut 
was a conference, in the course of which he ccmvinced 
Clearchus, the Greek general, of his sincerity : a fatal con- 
viction, which led to hjs own destruction ; for, on the very 
morning alter these solemn assurances, Clearchus himselL 
with four other leaders, twenty captains, and two hundred 
soldiers, having gone to the tent or the Persian for the pur- 
pose of refuting certain calumnies asainst the loyalty of 
the Greeks, the chie& were seized and afterward executed 
by orders of the king, while the soldiers were out to pieces 
by the barbarians. 
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Thus depiJTed of their officers, and fatally conri&Ged of 
the hostile designs of the Persians, the Greeks flew to arms, 
on which immediately came forward ArisBUs, Arteazns, 
Mithradates, and others, who attempted to excuse the trans- 
action by impating to Olearchns a violation of his oaths } 
adding, that the other generals were safe, and exhorting 
the army to surrender their weapons, which were, they 
said, the king's property. But the snare was too palpable. 
They upbraided Anaeus with his infamous treachery ; chal- 
lenged the Pecans, as a proof of their sincerity, to send 
back to them Proxenus and Menon, whom they had de- 
clared to be alive; and refUsed indignantly to abandon 
their arms. The royal chiefs retired ; and the Greeks, sad 
and dejected, passed the night in naimul anxiety. Well it 
was for -them that they had in their number some whose 
minds were more strongly nerved, and ettpable of exertion 
in the hour of danger ; and one more especially, whose 
fortitude, energy, amd judgment weie fully equal to the 
fearful emergency in which they stood. 

This leader was Xenophon, an experienced soldier of 
mature age, but only a volunteer, associated with Prox- 
enus by the ties of friendship and hospitality. Unable, as 
may be well imagined, under such circumstances, to sleep 
soundly, he arose in consequence of a troubled dream. 
As soon as he awoke« the first thought that occurred to him 
was this : '' Why do I lie here 1 the night wears away, and 
as soon as the day appears, it is probable the enemy will 
come and attack us; and if we fall under the power of the 
king, whal can preserve us from being spectators of the 
most tragical sights, from suffering the most cruel torments, 
and from dying with the greatest ignominy 1 Yet no one 
makes preparation for defence, or takes any care about it ; 
but here we lie, as if we were allowed to live in quiet. 
From what city, therefore, do I expect a general to per- 
form these things 'i IVhat age do I wait for? But, if I 
abandon myself to the enemy this day, I shall never live 
to see another."* 

He accordingly arose) assembled the remaining captains 
of Proxenus's party, forcibly pointed out to them the perils 
of their situation, and offered either to take the command, 
at follow whomsoever they might ai^int to lead them in 

* fpalauui'* XMtflfAoB, t«L i., p. 179. 
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this extremity. The consequence was an immediate feel- 
ing of confidence in Xe&ophon, and an entreaty that he 
would assume the direction of affairs. Before midnight, 
the whole remaining officers were assembled ; and to them, 
at the request of an old captain, Hieron3rmus of Elis, he 
repeated all he had before said, and suggested what he 
thought advisable to be done in tneir position. The result 
was a confirmation of his appointment as general, and the 
nomination of other officers in the room of those they had 
lost. The night was passed in counsel ; and by break of 
day the soldiers were mfonned of the resolution taken by 
the commanders, tendered their oaths, and received in- 
structions. The morning found those who had lain down 
a prey to doubt and almost to despair, transformed into a 
resolute army, determined to defend themselves to the last 
extremity, ana to niake every sacrifice for the common 
welfare. 

Another base attempt on the part of Mithradates, to ei^ 
trap the Greeks by professions of friendship, was baffled 
by the prudence or me generals ; and the very next after- 
noon saw them, alter having bumed all their, carriages, 
tents, and supeifluous baggage, across the Zabatus, unas- 
saUed, and marching in order of battle. Upon seeing this, 
the treacherous ^ing of Pontus threw aside the mask, and 
appeared in the rear with dome light-armed archers and 
sungers, approaching at .first as a friend, but discharging 
his missiles at the Greeks, and retiring, while these dared 
not leave their ranks to pursue the flying enemy. 

The loss thus sustained produced some anxiety; bnt the 
expedient suggeisted by Xenophon, of selecting the best 
Rhodian slingers, and forming a corps of light cavalry to 
drive off such assailants, restored confidence, and proved 
its wisdom by enabling them the very next day to inflict a 
severe chastisement on Mithradates, who accordingly left 
them, for thje remainder of the march, unmolested. That 
night they reached Larissa, which the general describes as 
an uninhabited city, two piairasangs in circuit, with walls 
twenty-five feet thick and 100 high, and buiir of bricks. 
Kear it stood a pyramid of stone, 100 feet square and 20O 
in height. This station, which, as their tviro harassed 
marches were short, could not have been very far from the 
Zab, must almost certainly have been the same of which 
Mr. Rich describes the ruins under the name of Nimrod, 
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and which tktt gentleman supposes to have been the city 
mentioned by Xenophon. The pyramid observed by him, 
still 144 feet high, is donbtless the one that, in the days of 
the Anabasis, was probably revetted with stone mason- 
work, vestiges of which still remain at the western base. 
The name, indeed, is puzzling; and the only -way to set rid 
of the difficulty is to suppose that this city occupied me site 
of the Nimrodian Resm, to which, as already suggested, 
the people of the country have prefixed the Arabic article 
Al. It is 'trae that Rafr ul Ain, formerly Ressaina, may, 
8o far as analogy of sound can be admitted as proof, ap- 
pear to have equal, if not superior, claims wiUi Nimrod to 
identity with Resin, "which is between Nineveh and Ca- 
leb ;" for some persons place Caleb at Hulwan, and oth- 
ers near Racca at Callimcnm, at the confluence of the Eu- 
phrates and Khabour. 

If the conjecture of Mr. Rich be well founded, there can 
be very little doubt that the ruins of Nineveh must stand 
for Mespila, in spite of dissimilarity of name. The march 
of six parasangs agrees exactly with the six caravan hours, 
or four of a horseman, given by him us its distance (or 
that of Mosul) from Nimrod ; and there is neither city of 
ancient times, norlmy other relics at this day, that can at 
all answer to the situation of Mespila. The plinth of pol- 
ished stone, full of shells, fifty feet in breadth and height, 
and the brick wall 100 feet high and six parasangs in cir- 
cuit, can apply to no other remains than tnose of Nineveh, 
which, at the era of the Anabasis, must still have been 
great and imposing. The haste of a perilous retreat will 
account for some inaccuracy of description, and possibly 
ofnamfe. 

From Mespila they continued their way along the coun- 
try on the len of the Tigris, occasionally harassed by the 
enemy, whom they always repulsed, until the sixth morn- 
ing, when, passing over a hilly tract, they suffered from 
the sHngs and darts of the barbarians, wno occupied the 
heights. They had already found it necessary to make a 
chtmge in the order of march, more suitable to the nature 
of the country than the hollow sc^uare hitherto adopted ; 
and, perceiving that they fought with the light-armed Per- 
sians at disadvantage, they made a start in the night, by 
which diey threw their enemies so far in the rear as to l>e 
iriJowed to proceed diree days without intemipllon. BiU 
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on the fourth, the enemy having, contrary to custom, prei^ 
ed forward during the hours of darkness, occupiea a hill 
that commanded the road. Encouraged by the indefatiga- 
ble Xenophon, they gained, after a desperate effort, a stUl 
higher mountain, wmch enabled them to attack their pur- 
suers with success. The barbarians fled, and the brave 
Greeks passed on without interruption, Tissaphemes and 
AriaBus shunning their encounter, and turning &om the 
road as they approached. 

These marches and manceuvres brought them to the 
point where a range of mountains strikes down to the riv- 
er-bank, leaving no room for troops to pass between them 
and the stream, which was so deep that their pikes, with 
which they sounded, did not reach the bottom. It is very 
doubtful what mountains can ,here be meant ; for a late in- 
telligent traveller. Colonel Shiel, a military man too, as- 
sures us that the Zaco range, which vis by Rennell and 
Kinneir supposed to be that in question, does not come 
within six miles of the river; and that the intervening 
space is by no means so narrow. The Buhtan ridge, men- 
tioned by the colonel as about six miles farther north than 
that of Zaco, agrees better with the description of Xeno- 
phon ; but then there is no mention whatever made of pass- 
ing the Ithabour, a stream fifty yards wide, knee-deep, and 
very rapid in the monih of August, which must have been 
crossed to reach those hills. 

Here, although a Rhodian proposed that the army shbuld 
cross the Tigris on rails of iimated skins, and pledged him- 
self for success, the Gt^cian |fenerals resolved to turn to- 
wards the north, and cross the Carduchian Mountains. 

In order to avoid interruption from the enemy, they com- 
menced their march at night, and, traversing the interve- 
ning plain, reached the foot of the hills by break of day. 
The natives who inhabited the villages ned to the hi^ 
grounds, leaving abundance of provisions behind ; but they 
afterward attacked the strangers from the heights, and bom 
parties sustained some loss. 

Kezt<lay, the supernumerary slaves and sumpter horses 
being abandoned, the Greeks prepared fbr the ardjious 
march that was before them; and, in spite of storms and 
eveiy other obstacle, they steadily pursued their way, gui- 
ded by certain prisoners ; but their progress being neeessa- 
xaf slow, they nad the mortification of occasionally losinf, 
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bj tike tniteiles of the enemy, some brare men, -whose bod« 
ies they could neither bury nor carry off. On the follow 
ing morning) having sent a party of volunteers with a guide 
to occupy some cliffs that commanded a pass, over which 
lay their road^^the rest of the army advanced, though ex* 
posed to great danger on account of the immense stones 
which the barbarians continually rolled down upon them 
from the precipices. At nieht, they took advantage of a 
dense mist to press forward; and, coming up with their 
rude assailants, they routed them; after which they passed 
the first mountain. Two others were won in like manner^ 
with immense toil; and they were con§^tnlating them* 
selves on their success, when their active enemy com- 
menced an attack in the rear, and cut off a detachment 
which had been left to guard a post. Attempts to treat 
with them were made in vfdn. They recovered some of 
the dead in exchange for the guides they had captured ; 
found plenty of provisions in. the villages as they passed, 
along; but every day was a succession of struggles, attend- 
ed with great fatigue and loss ; for the Cardnchians, who 
were skilful archers, had very long bows, which they drew 
by pressing them with ikeir left foot, and the arrows pier- 
ced through the shields and corslets of the Greeks. On 
the fifth day's march it appears that they reached the plain 
of the River Centrites,^which is by Kinneir supposed to be 
the Nicephorius of the Romans, and the Khabbur of the 
present day. But it is clear that these two rivers are en- 
tirely different, and could not, by any construction, be rep* 
resented as forming the boundary between Armenia and 
the country of the Carduchians, which last is barely pene- 
trated by me Khabour. From this, indeed, it might be in- 
ferred that the followers of Xenophon entered the mount- 
ains at a point north of the Buhtan range, in which case 
the Centntes might be the Betlis chai, which rises among 
the lofty peaks northeast of Lake Van, and may therefore 
be fairly hdd as the southern boundary of Armenia. But, 
in fact, the description given by the author of the Anabasis, 
however graphic, is of too general a character, and con- 
tains too few recognisable points or names to be traced 
with accuracy, even were we better acquainted than we 
are with the geography of that part of the country. It is 
impossible, we conceive, to pronounce where the Greeks 
made their ascent, or even to identify the river which they 
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Boon afterward ciossed with so mueh boldness and skill in 
the face of a very deteimined enemy. There, however^ we 
n^ust take leave of Xenophon and his 1;»raye soldiers^ who 
had yet much toil and danger to encounter before they 
could attain a sight of their native land. We have ac« 
companied them to the confines of Armenia; and such of 
our readers as desire to leam their farther adventuies^ will 
find the narrative of their leader well illustrated by the la« 
hours of Rennell. / 

Seventy years after this celebrated achievement, the bat* 
tie of Arbela or Gaugamela transferred the empire of Asia 
from Darius to Alexander the Great The events which 
led to this revolution belong so entirely to another subject 
already handled in this work, that we shall not describe 
them here. On the death of the renowned conqueror, Bab* 
ylonia and Mesopotamia, together with Syria, passed into 
the hands of the Seleucidas, irom whoin they were in turn 
wrested by the Parthian dynasty of the Arsacidse, about the 
yepT B.C. 164. In the possession of these last they re* 
mained, until the.Mithradatic war led Lucullus in pursuit 
of Tigranes into Mesopotamia, when he took possession 
of Nisibis, B.C. 66. u This was the first occasion on which 
a Roman army entered into that remote country. 

In the year B.C. 64, Pompey reduced Syria to a Roman 
ppovince, of which, nine years afterward, Marcus lacinius 
Crassus was made- proconsul. Being an avaricious as 
well as an ambitious man, he regarded with an envious eye 
the power and s|ipposed riches of the Parthians ; and^ in 
spite of the remonstrances of certain tribunes of the peo* 
pie, who represented them as faithful alliea of the Roman 
nation, resolved to invade their country. Accordingiyj 
having arrived at the seat of his government, where one of 
his first acts was to plunder the Temple of Jerusalem, he 
marched to the Euphrates, which he crossed by a bridge 
y of boats ; and, taking the Parthians attmawares, speedily 
ovj^rran Mesopotamia, then a part of their empire. But, 
instead of pursuing his success, by making himself master 
of. Babylonia, and poietrating to Seleuoia and Ctesiphon, 
he repassed the river in the beginning of autumn, leaving 
but 7000 foot and 1000 horse to secure his conquests. 

This hasty retreat ffave the natives time to recollect 
themselves ; and Orodes their king, a warlikv prince, im- 
mediately assembled a numerous army, wdiile he senc 
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bassadors to Crassus to inquire the reason of his uncxpect* 
ed ag^ssion. This general^ who had spent the winter in 
extorting monev from the Syrians and shamelessly piun* 
dering the temples, but whoj at the approach of spring, as* 
sembled his army in order to recommence the war, when 
the Parthian deputies, remin^g him of the treaties which 
they had entered into with Sylla and Pomp^y, ofiered to 
foiget the past, and to permit the garrison to retire unmo* 
lested out of Mesopotamia, upon the single condition of his 
ceasing from farther hostilities, haughtily replied that they 
should have his answer at Seleucia. The chief of the am- 
bassadors, by name Yageses or Vahesis, smiling ai this 
response, showed the Roman commander the palm of hia 
hand, and exclaimed, " Sooner, Crassus, shall you see hair 
grow here, than be master of Seleucia}'? and, without add* 
ing another word, retired. '- 

Orodes immediately took the field, leadi&g one half of 
his army in person to make a diversion on the* side of Ar- 
menia, while the other half, under the celebrated Surenas. 
marched into Mesopotamia, and soon recovered most of 
the cities which the mvader had captured in the preceding 
year. 

This SurenaS'--an appellation which, we are told by St. 
Martin, was that of a great Parthian family^ and not a 
title — was not only one of the 'most influential individuals 
about the court of his sovereign, but also a consummate 
general. The Romans who had the good fortune to escape 
£nom Mesopotamia brought fearful accounts of the num- 
ber, strength, and power of the enemy. Thev assured 
their fellow-soldiers that noronly were the Parthians per« 
fectly well disciplined, but that, while their defensive ar- 
mour was so excellent as to resist the heaviest darts, their 
weapons were so sharp and strong that the buckler proved 
no defence against them. Crassus, considering these re- 
ports as the exaggerations of fear, resisted all remon- 
strances, and, being re-enforced with 6000 troops by the 
King of Armenia, commenced his march, although that 
monarch, even while promising him &rther assistancer 
advised him by all means to avoid the sandy deserts of 
the low cotmtiy. Accordingly-, with several legions, 4000 
horse, and a great many auxiliaries, making in all about 
40,000 men, he ciossed the Euphrates at Zeugma, the pres- 
ent Seiast eBouBEL Piessed by the advice of his officex^s. 
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he had consented to keep hy the rirer*bank all the way to 
Seleucla, when Abgams, king of Edessa, whom the Ro- 
mans believed to be their friend, but who was in reab'ty 
devoted to Surenas, nnfortunately prevailed on him to al- 
ter his plan. The crafty barbarian represented the Par- 
thians as already in Jitter dismay ; and assured him that 
in the war he was going to wage, feet and wings^ would 
be required to catch a flying enemy, rather than arms to 
fight a resolute one, and that he himself was prepared to 
lead thepa.to certain victory. Conducted' by this treach- 
erous monarch, the legions entered first a green plain, di- 
vided by many rivtdets, which afforded them easy and 
pleasant marching. But, as they advanced, the scene 
gradually changed ; the roads grew worse j and they had 
to climb moimtains and rocks, which brought them to a 
sandy waste where there was neither food nor water to be 
obtained. While beginning to suspect the honesty of their 
guides, a messenger from the sovereign of Armenia ac- 
quailHed Crassus that the invasion of his pwn country by 
Orodes would prevent him from sending any farther aid ; 
but he repeated his advice to avoid the barren plains, 
where his troops would perish With hunger, and take the 
mountainous road to Armenia, where he might join forces 
with him against the common enemy. Yet the Roman 
commander, with a degree of blindness that appears in- 
comprehensible, still put faith in Abgarus, who led them 
some dajrs across a burning desert, without hill or tree, 
or even a blade of grass, and not a drop of water to quench 
their increasing thirst. 

To this condition were matters reduced when the scouts 
gave inibrmation that a numerous army of Parthians were 
at hand to attack them. Crassus immediately drew up 
his fainting and exhausted men, at first following the ad- 
vice of the quaestor Cassius, who proposed an extended 
line, in order to occupy more ground, but instantly chan- 
ged this arrangement, according to the suggestions of Ab- 
garus, who, assuring them that the Parthians were but few 
in number, advised a compact disposition. So the troops 
were drawn up in a square, with a detachment of horse 
to support each cohort, twelve of which composed the 
front on every side. In this order they came to the banks 
of the Balissus, the present Belejick,* where most of the 

* Thif would lead to the belief tliat Cnmnm did not eroM the Enphn- 
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officers were for encamping, in order to refresh the sol- 
.diers ; but their leader again permitting himself to be de- 
ceived, or yielding to, the ardour of his own son, only suf- 
fered them to snatch a meal as they stood in their ranks, 
and then pushed on against the enemy. 

Surenas had concealed most of his men, and caused the 
rest to cover their armour, so that his force at first seem- 
ed very small ; but no sooner did he observe that the Ro- 
mans had fallen into the snare, than he gave the signal, 
when the Parthians, starting up, as .it were, out of the 
ground, appeared, horse and man, shining from head to 
foot in complete steel. Nor had the former time to. recov- 
er from th^ astonishment befpre they found themselves 
chained by young Surenas, who, pike in hand, strove to 
breaK through the hostile ranks. But habitual fortitude 
and discipline counteracted the effect of surprise. The 
assailants, being repulsed, retreated to a sale distance; 
whence they darted on the foe a shower of sharp and 
heavy arrowy. The light-'armed foot and archers advan- 
ced to drive them away, but were themselves soon com- 
pelled to seek shelter behind the heavy troops ; while the 
enemy, approaching still nearer, directed a deadly flight 
of missiles into the densely-compacted legions, where not 
a shall failed to inflict a wound. The wings next deploy- 
ing, advancedvto the charge, but all in vain. The Parthi- 
an horsemen shof with as much efiect while retiring as ad- 
vancing ; so that, whether the Romans kept their ground 
or gave way, they, were equally the butt of those dreadful 
shaus. 

In vain, too, did the latter expect that those weapons 
would be exhausted, and their foes compelled to retreat, 
for there were multitudes of camels in the rear, loaded 
with arrows, from which the mo^nted archers ever and 
anon replenished their quivers. Hence the bravest began 
to despair of saving themselves from an enemy whom they 
could neither readi nor avoid. At length the proconsul 
sent his son with som^ chosen troops to attack the enemy, 
and procure at least a short rest for the legionaries. I'he 

t68 ftt th« upper Zeugma or Roumkalah, which is scarcely forty miles 
from Orhit >na quite out of the way of the Belejick, and that he must 
either have crossed at Beles or the lower Zeugrma (Thapsacos), from 
whence, as a matter of course, he must have crossed the Belejick in his 
W9J to tberplains where he was defeated. 
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jouixg Crassus advanced, and, seeing the Parthians wheel 
and retreat as he proceeded onward, called aloud, " They 
flee before us," and pressed on with the utmost ardour. 
But, when they had drawn him to a sufficient distance 
from the main body, they returned furiously to the charge, 
upon which he halted to meet the shock. But they, op^ 
sing their heavy-armed horse to his front, surrounded mm 
on all sides with their light troops; who raised' so thick a 
dust that none of the Romans Could distinguish friend 
from foe ; while from the dense cloud issued showers of 
arrows, that soon covered with dead bodies the ground 
where they had stood. In vain did their young command- 
er exhort ms men to march up to the assailants. In reply, 
they showed him their bodies transfixed with missUes, 
their hands riveted to their bucklers and their feet to the 
earth, and asked how, in such a condition, they could at- 
tempt to overtake the enemy. He then charged their 
heavy caValry;^ and a thousand Gauls whom he had 
brought from the West acquitted themselves with dauntless 
courage. They closed with the enemy, and sometimes 
pulled them from their horses; or, dismounting, pierced 
the bellies of the steeds from beneath. But at length, har- 
assed with heat and thirst, and having lost most of Uieir 
horses, the Gauls fell back upon the inmntry, who, as well 
as themselves, were immediately surrounded again by the 
Parthians, and stood as a mark for their shafts. 

Retiring, thus assailed, to a rinsing ground, the younger 
Crassus, while his men fell thick around him, indignantly 
refused an offer of two Greeks to conduct him safely to 
Ischines, provided he would leave his troops ; and at length, 
frantic with grief at seeing the bravest of Ms friends mus 
uselessly sacrificed, and unable any longer to use his arm, 
which was transpierced by a barbed shaft, he desired one 
of his companions to put an end to Ms life, that he might 
not fall alive into the enemy's hands. TMs example was 
followed by most of the surviving nobility who were with 
Mm; while of the remainder, five hundred were made 
prisoners, and the rest were cut to pieces. 

The unfortunate proconsul, who nad retired to a height <• 
in the rear to wait for Ms son's rettlm or to mark Ms progu 
xess, was roused from Ms dream of hope by a messenger, 
who told Mm that the youth would certainly be lost unless 
immediate aid were sent to him. Prudence gave way to 
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paternal solicitude and the desire of saying the brave com- 
batants ; but, before he had advanced far, he was met by 
the victorions Parthians, whose shouts of triumph told a 
tale which was dismally confirmed to the unhappy lather 
by the sight of the young leader's head fixed upon a spear. 
It was no time for the indulgence of sorrow. " This mis- 
fortune is entirely mine/' said he to his dismayed troops; 
''the loss of one person cannot affect Uie" victory. Let us 
charge— let-nS fight like Romans: if you feel for a father 
who ha^ just lost a son whose valour you admired, let it 
appear in your rage and resentment against those insulting 
barbarians 1" 

But it was too late. The faintness of their shout gave 
proof that their physical strength and courage were alike 
exhausted. Again was the air darkened with clouds of 
arrows from an enemy whom they could not approach; 
and many of the men, in desperation, dj^rew themselves 
among the heavy-armed horse to seek a speedier death. 
And thus did the fierce attack continue unceasingly till 
nightfall, when the assailants retired. 

A melancholy night.it was to the Romans. Stretched 
on the ground, at a distance from his soldiers and his tenL 
and shrouded only by his military cloak, their wretched 
commander 4ay writhing under the weight of his shame 
and sorrow, insensible to all consolation, and equally pros- 
trated in mind and body. One of his lieutenants, Octavius, 
after making vain efi(orts to rouse him to exertion, now 
sunmioned a council of war, in which it was resolved that 
the remains of the army should retire in silence, under the 
eover of darkness, to the city of Charrae, which was held 
by a Roman garrison ; « dreadfiU alternative, as it left the 
wounded to the mercy of a savage foe. No sooner did the 
movement commence, than the ears of the retreating sol- 
diers were assailed by the cries and reproaches of their 
wretched companions. Three hundred light-horse desert- 
ed, and pursued their way to Zeugma, where they crossed 
the Euphrates without liisLlting, except to tell at GharrsB 
tiiat Crassus had fought a battle with the Parthians. 

The governor, suspecting from their manner that all was 
not right, ordered his men under arms, and, marching out, 
met the proconsul, whom, with his broken forces, he con- 
ducted into the ci^ ; the wounded and fugitives meanwhile 
being put to the swoid by the enemy, and several smaller 

P3 
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detachments destroyed. Nor did the walls of Chairse long 
prore a protection to Crassus. Surenas, leaming that he 
had taken refuge in it, sent to inform the garrison, that if 
they- expected to obtain any terms from him, both the gen* 
eral ana Cassias the quaestor must be delivered up to him 
in chains. A council of war, which as9embled to hear 
this report, resolved that it was expedient to remove from 
the city that very night, and to seek some other asylum ; 
and secrecy was especially enjoined on all the command* 
ers. Yet the infatuated Crassus himself betrayed the se- 
cret to Andromachus, whom he had pitched upon as a 
Slide, and who happened to be a creature of Surenas, 
aving given due information of th6 intended movement 
to the Farthian chid^ he led the devoted Romans by de* 
vlous ways into a tract of marshy land, till Cassius, sus* 
pecting treachery, refused to proceed, and, taking his own 
way, succeeded in reaching Jaynsi with 500 horse. Octa^ 
▼ius, having been more fortunate in his guidesjpuisued his 
march to the mountains of Sinnaca with 5000 men, and 
there intrenched himselfl 

The unfortunate proconsul remained entangled in the 
marshes into which ne had been misled till morning, when 
the rising ^un saw him surrounded by the Parthian cava^ 
ry. In spite of opposition, however, he gained a hill not 
far f^om his lieutenant, who, seeing his danger, flew to his 
assistance, and charging the enemy, rescued his forlorii 
commander, whom the troops bore safely off i^ a hollow 
square, covered by their bucklers. This check appears to 
have in some measure disconcerted the pursuers; and 
Surenas, observing them reluctant to attacK their antago- 
nists in position, resolved to compass his ends by treachery. 
Feigning a desire to negotiate, and to put an end to a war 
which he said would be rendered more bitter and deadly 
should a Roman general be made its victim, he invited 
Crassus to an interview, advancing with unbended bow 
and open arms. 

This time it was not the rashness of the leader, but the 
turbulence andiears of the legionaries, rendered outrageous 
by their sufferings and situation, that led to a fatal result ; 
for they compeUed him, against his better judgment, to 
hold a conference with Surenas. Accompanied by Octa^ 
vins and Petronius, with a few soldiers, he accordingly de- 
«06Bded the hill, where he was mfet by the Parthian m per* 
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son, mounted on a superb hone. "What do I seel" h« 
exclaimed, "a Roman general on foot, and we on horse- 
back 1 Let a horse be brought for him immediately." 
^ Be not surprised," said Crassus ; "each comes to the con- 
ference after the manner of his country." " It is well,** 
said Surenas ; " but the articles of peace must be signed 
on the bank of the Euphrates, for you Romans do not al- 
ways remember your conventions." A gallant steed, with 
rich caparison and bit of gold, was then brought and offered 
to the proconsul as on the part of King Orodes; upon 
which some of the Parthian officers placed him upon the 
animal, and began to scourge it forward with great violence. 
Octavins resented the insult by seizing the bridle. His 
men flocked around him ; a scuffle ensued ; when, draw- 
ing his sword; he killed one of Suienas^s grooms, and was 
instantlv struck down himself by a blow from behind. 
The fight soon became^ general, and ended in the death of 
most of the Romans, and of Grassus himself^ who thus 
feU a victim to an Inordinate desire of power or of wealth, 
which appears to have utterly blinded his better judgment, 
and led mm into acts more like those of a madman than 
of an experienced leader. 

The rest of his army either surrendered to the enemy, 
oj, dispersing in the night, were pursued and cut to pieces. 
To Rome, the misfortune was not restricted to the loss of 
30,000 brave soldiers and valuable officers, but involved a 
severe shock to her military reputation, which that haughty 
nation felt so deeply, that the greatest efforts were subse- 
quentlv made to efface the stain^ and revenge the insult 
offered, to her name and arms. 

In pondering over this catastrophe and the fate of Cras- 
sus, the mind, unavoidably reverting to the very different 
fortunes of Xenophon ana his Ten Thousand Greeks, is 
led to contrast the prudence, the intrepid perseverance, and 
admirable conduct of the one commander, with the blind 
infatuation and obstinate presumption of the other. Both 
alike environed with fierce enemies, in a hostile country, 
far from aid, had to depend entirely on their own resources. 
In fiaict, the situation of ^e Greeks was worse than that of 
the Romans, inasmuch as their numbers were smaller, 
their foes infinitely more numerous, their distance from 
home incomparably greater, and the moral effect, of course, 
correspondingly more depressing. It is true that the Per« 
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sians of Artaxeizes were inferior to the Parthians of 
Orodes in military skill and courage; but, had Xenophon 
suffered himself to be cajoled by the treacherous advice 
of Tissaphemes and Mithradates, or been induced to cross 
the Tigris into the arid plains of Mesopotamia, we may 
be certain that none of his followers would ever again 
have seen their native countnr. On the other hand, had 
Crassus but paid attention to the sound counsel of the King 
of Armenia, and .taken the mountainous road to that coun- 
try, neither ne nor his troops would have fallen unavenged 
by the arrows of the Parthian horsemen. But, as the bal- 
ance of difficulty and danger was all against Xenophon, 
so was that of conduct and moral intrepidity in his favour : 
afid we may be sure that under no circumstances would 
Crassus ever have evinced that admirable presence of 
mind which, while it presjerved the little band of Greeks^ 
in the plains of A ssyria, enabled their commander to make 
head against the attacks of the bold, Garduchian mount- 
aineers, in his arduous march across their almost imper- 
vious country* 
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CHAPTER X. 

Continued Contests between the Romans and Persians, 

Tke Paithiau ovetnm the Countrjr to Antioch) which is twice nved 
with Difficulty. — ^Autouy, havuiff obtained the Eastern Provinces of 
the Roman Empire, overtaxes Syria. — ^That Province, Ac, overran hy 
Labienus. — Pacoras defeated by Ventidias and slain. — ^Antony resolves 
to invade the Pafthiaa Empire.-— His Sncoess at first. — Takes the- 
Route of Armenia. — Invests Praaspa, the Capital of Medjia. — ^Is forced 
to raise the Siege- and retreat. — ^Hardships during his Retreat. — Suc- 
ceeds in reaching and crossing the Araxes.— His impatient ObstinaqT. 
•—Farther Losses in Armenia. — ^Augustus Casar xacpes Phraates to 
- make Peace. — Successes of Trajan.— War continued with various Suc^ 
cess. — ^Exploits of Shapoor.— Gonstantius succeeded by Julian.— Juli- 
•a's Defiance of Shapodr. — ^His £xpedition.<— Successful Career.-— 
Change of Fortune at Ctesiphon. — ^He is betrayed-^Attack^, and kill- 
ed by a JaVelin. — ^Disastrous Retreat of the Ropum Army under Joviaa. 
—Mesopotanua continues the Theatre of War till th9 Invasion of the 
Huns.-^he Roman Provinces invaded by Nooshirwan.— He is check- 
ed by Belisarius. — ^Victorious Career of Khoosroo Purveez. — ^Arrested 
by ueraclius, who outmanoeuvres and defeats the Persians.—Triumph- 
ant Expeditions of Heradius. — Farth«E^rt8.of Khoosroo.— He is de- 
feated at all Points.— Destagerd taken.— Khoooroo put to Death byhia 
Son SiroeS) who concludes a Treaty with Heraclius. — Capture of Cte- 
siphon b]f the Moslems, and Incorporation of the two Proviilces with 
the Dominions of the Caliphs. 

; 

After rhe defeat of Crassus, the Parthians, elated by 
success, "Crossed the Euphrates, and overran the country as 
far as Antioch, which they twice besieged. The first time 
it was saved by the valour of Cassius and Cicero, and the 
second by the intrigues of Bibulus, the Roman governor, 
who created a diversion by promoting a rebellion among 
them. But their power and their insolence had arrived 
at such a pitch, that the great Julius himself, after having 
become master of the Republic, considered them as ene- 
mies worthy of his swora, and proposed an ezpedition 
against them, which was only frustrated by his murder. 

In the partition of empire that followed, Antony hav- 
ing obtained the eastern provinces, and overtaxed that of 
Syria, tiiie inhabitants invited the Parthlans to invade the 
country ; and, accordingly, led by Labienus, one of Pom- 
pey's generals, they overran it, as well as Palestine and 
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Phoenicia, even to the gates of Tyre, making great ad- 
vances also in Asia Minor. But the bravery and skill of 
Ventidius, who served under Marc Antony, put a stop to 
their progfress, and restored the Roman affairs. He sur- 
prised the invader, who fled to Tauris, and sent to Pacoras, 
the son of Orodes, for assistance. But Yentidius entirely 
defeated the Panfhians, put Labienus to death, and forced 
the barbarians to recross the £uphrates. In a second at- 
tempt they were still more unsuccessful; for, being de- 
ceived by a stratagem, they were utterly routed, Pacoras 
himself slain^ and most oi theit army put to the sword. 
Unfortunately, pethaps, for the Roman name, the conquer- 
or, fearing to excite too far the jealous disposition of his 
master, did not push his conquests across the river, nor, as 
he might have done, annex Mesopotamia and Babylonia 
to the Asiatic provinces, but contented himself with redu* 
cing the revolted places ;n Asia Minor. 
I Aiitony>had, in fact, already taken umbr;^e at the great 
success of his general, whom, on his arrival in Sjrria, he 
sent to Rome, on pretence that he deserved a triumph, and 
he himself immediately assumed the coqimand. The 
army, as we le^m, amounted to 100,000 men, in a high 
state of discipline, and amply provided with military 
stores ; while, owing to the disturbances which had recent- 
ly occurred in Paithia, where the tyrannical Phraates, 
having put his father Orodes to death, had* disgusted many 
of his nobles, there appeared every reason to hope for suc- 
eess. And success oia at first attend his steps, for he sub- 
dued all the neighbouring states, including Armenia : bat 
having, while he attempted to cross the Euphrates, enaeav- 
oured to throw Phraates off his guard by negotiation, he 
found himself baffled by the vi^lance of his antagonist, 
who had guarded* the passes. a.e therefore proceeded po 
attack Media. 

But, in carrying this measure into effect, he suffered him- 
self, like Crassus, to be deceived and betraved. Artaba- 
zus, king of Armenia, who had his own ends in viewj led 
the army by such circuitous routes that, fatigued and impa- 
tient, Antony left his military ennnes under his lieutenant 
Btratiasius, with 10,000 men, while he pushed forward to 
invest Praaspa, the capital.* 

* The site of this Median capital is not known. It has b«en plaeed at 
Cwbin aad at Snltaaieh ; but D^A&yilla xejacta bath thea« poaitions. 
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To tftke this place, however, without his battering mar 
chines, he found to be impossible ; and the Pau^ans, re- 
solving to frustrate his enteiprise, pushed past the belea- 
guered city, and cut off the whole of the detachment to 
whose care they had been intrusted. The consequence 
was, that he was forced to raise the siege ; and, after a vain 
attempt to conclude a peace, on condition of receiving fh)m 
the /Parthian monarch the standards and prisoners taken 
in the expedition of Grassus, he trusted to an equivocal 
promise of safety*, and commenced a retreat towards the 
A razes, which, m point of hardship and painful anxiety, 
yielded not, perhaps, to that of the Ten Thousand Greeks, 
whose suffermgs were often in his mind. It is true, he haa 
but HOO miles to traverse through a hostile countir, but his 
wilv foe was most powerful and active ; while the troop? 
tmuer ius eommana were depressed by Ul success, and so 
much in want of the necessaries of life, that, before the 
march was over, a quart of wheat was sold for fifty drach- 
mas, and barley loaves for their weight in silver. Thus 
situated, in the course of twen^r-seven days he was eigh- 
teen times attacked by the whole Parthian forces, besides 
incidental skirmishes, in which he lost many men ; and 
thrice he nearly ftll into an ambuscade, from which he was 
only saved by the fidelity of his guide, a native of the conn- 
try. But so harassing and painful were the circumstances 
01 the retreat, that his constancy utterly gave way; and, 
rushing into his tent, h^ called on one of his freedmen to 
put an end to his life, and conceal Ms head, that it might 
not fall into the hands of the enemy. Nor would he have 
altered his intention but for the dpportune entrance of the 
guide, who assured him that the worst was over. " O the 
Ten Thousand t" he frcciiieiitly exclaimed, as he saw his 
men dropping from fatigue, or transfixed by the Parthian 
arrows : and when, at ' length, diminished in numbers, 
wounded, and exhausted, they a<itually recxossed the Arax- 
cs, the soldiers fell down and kissed the soil, embracing 
each other like persons reprieved from death. 

Bui, though Antony in this desperate enterprise display- 
ed many of the good qualities- of a general, and succeeded 
in rescuing the remains of his legions, the impatient obsti- 
nacy which led him into his embarrassments was more 
disastrous to Rome than even the total failure of Crassns. 
Nor did his infatuated imprudence end hiere ; for, eager to 
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rejoin his mistress^ the celebrated Cleopatra, instead of 
halting in Armenia to refresh his troops, he led them. 
vttlioat stopping, oyer its snow-coyered mountains, ana 
thus adde4 to their preyiotis misfortanes the loss of 8000 
men. In short, scarcely one third of his army retomed to 
Syria. 

Some time afterward, Aogastus Caesar, too powerful for 
eyen the jparthians to contend with, compelled Phraates to 
conclude a peace, one condition of whicn was the snrren* 
der of all the standards and prisoners taken from the Ro- 
mans in their seyeral ezpediticms. After the death of that 
emperor, the treaty was frequently yiolated, particularltr 
by the first Vologeses, who ascended the throne about A.D« 
50, and made war upon the Europeans with yarious suc- 
cess. But Trajan completely turned the tide of con-» 
quest agaiDst them, by first oyermnning Mesopotamia and 
•Assyria, and, secondly, by placing in the hands of Par* 
thanaspates the sceptre of Parthia, thus rendering the whole 
country tributary to Rome. It is true that matters did not 
continue long on this footing, and eyen Mesopotamia was 
frequently abandoned and recoyered, till at length the 
power or th^ Arsacidss was utterly broken by Ardeshir 
Babegan, called Artazerxes in the west, who founded the 
new dynasty of the Sassanides. 

In the fre^ent wars which raged between the Romans 
and Sassanians, Mesopotamia still continued to be the 
great field on which the prize of yictory was contended for; 
and the city of Orfa (^essa) witnessed the utter defeat of 
the Emperor Valerian by Shapoor, Odenathus, the chief 
of Palmyrene, husband of the celebrated Zenobia,'reyiyed 
the droopinff fortunes of Rome ; and though the imprudent 
rashness of Galerius subjected him to me mortification 
of a defeat near the banks of the Eiq>hrates, he soon le- 
trieyed his error by utterly destroying the army of Nar- 
ses, and depressing that monarch to the conditran of a yas« 
sal. 

The result of these yictories was a trea^ of peace, by 
which Mesopotamia and fiye pioyinces of Assyria became 
united to the Roman 'Empire. The second ^hapoor, dis- 
tinguished in Persian history by the name of Zoolactaf, a 
bnye asod succes^td warrior, disputed this anmngement; 
and his efibrts to leconqaer the^lne country lost by Naraes 
icftdeied the Mesopotanuan plaia once more a scene i£ 
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devastation. But he lost, in the protracted siege of jN^isi* 
biS| the advantages he had gained in the battle of Singara; 
and a Scythian invasion forced him to an unwilling truce 
with Rome. A successful expedition to the banks of the 
Oxus, however, enabled the warlike^ monarch to return 
with his ranks re-enforced by a large body of veterans ; 
and, had he not wasted the dower of his troops and the best 
of the season in a tedious investment of Amida, he might 
have wrested the whole region from the Roman arms, as 
he did the important strongholds of Sinjar and Bezabde. 

The efibrts of the aged and weak Constantius were un* 
able to retrieve the losses in those provinces ; but when 
Shapoor was informed that the purple had descended on a 
younger and more resolute monarcn, the celebrated Julian, 
ne condescended to make overtures of peace. The pride 
of the Eastern prince was astonished by the firmness of the 
new emperor, who sternly declared that he would never 
consent to hold a peaceful conference among the flames 
and ruins of the cities of Mesopotamia; and who added, 
with a smile ci contempt, that it was needless to treat by 
ambassadors, as he himself had determined to visit speed- 
ily the court of Persia. 

In the spring of A.D. 363, accordingly, passing through 
Bera^a (now Aleppo) to Hierapolis, the appointed rendez- 
vous of the Roman troops, he crossed the Euphrates by a 
bridge of boats, and advanced immediately to Chairs. 
From hence he despatched 30,000 men, under his kinsman 
Procopius, and Sebastian, duke of Egypt, towards Nisibis, 
to secure that frontier; afterward, with the assistance of the 
King of AnHenia, to ravage Media and Adiabene, and 
then to meet him under the walls of Ctesiphon, whither. 
by advancing along the bank of the Euphrates, he hoped 
himself to arrive. But the^ Armenian proved as faithless 
to Julian as his predecessor had been to Antony, and when 
the day of need arrived, he appeared not. The emperor, a 
month after his departure from Antioch, arrived at Circe- 
sium, the extreme limit of the Roman dominions ; for the 
Khabour had for some time been regarded as their bound- 
ary in this direction. Sixty-five thousand efiective and 
well-disciplined soldiers crossed this stream, accompanied 
by all the requisite engines and muniments of war, laden 
QBOn 1100 vessels of various descriptions and burden, 
wnich floated simultaneously down the Euphrates. Fd* 
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loving Diearly the tract of Cyrus the Yonnger, he spared 
Anajtho, denouaced a heavy doom upon Thilotha, should 
Ee return victorious, and, committing great havoc, in spite 
of the presence of a hostile army wliich hovered round^his 
legions, in fifteen days arrived at Macepracta, where, after 
a hot assault, he tooH; and razed the ill-fated town of Pep> 
isabor. 

The fortress of Maogamalcha, reputed impregnable, was 
ids next object of attack ; and, while the inhabitants were 
deriding the assailants, and singing the praises of Shapooi, 
a mine, which was silently pushed into the bodv of the 
place, admitted 1500 chosen men. It was forthwith taken; 
and the revenge of the soldiers was satiated by a bloody 
jnassajcre. 

Controlling by a manly address the insolent complaints 
of his army, he next led them against Ctesiphon itself 
bringing his fleet across the narrow isthmus of Babylonia 
by means of a cut between the Nahr Malikah and a chan- 
aiel opened for the, same purpose by the Emperor Trajan. 
By a bold manoenvre, he passed the Tigris itself in the 
sight, making good his footmg on the farther bank, in spite 
of the enemy"s opposition. Here, however, the fortunes of 
JuHan changed. His anxious looks towanis the northern 
plains of Assvria failed -to discover the advance of his 
troops under Procopius ; he was therefore forced to relin- 
4idsn the intention of besieging Ctesiphon ; and, rejecting 
with a foolish obstinacy the pacific overtures of Shapoor, 
lie resolved, like Alexander, to carry the war into Uie heart 
of his enemy's country, and force him in the open field to 
contend for the dominion of Asia. 

But the emperor, however vigilant, appears to have 
been open to miposition. A Persian noble, who placed 
himself in the dangerous positioin of a spy, by pretending 
friendship, gained an influence over him ; and through his 
advice, as it appears, he was induced to bum his fleet, and 
the greater part of his magazines. The former might 
have been useless for remounting the Tigris; but he speed- 
ily had to deplore the loss of his proyisions. !No sooner 
did he leave his camp before Ctesiphon, and turn his face 
towards Media, than flames arose in every quarter: the 
crops were burned with fire; the cattle were driven away; 
the inhabitants everywhere disappeared; the desolated 
conntiy could no longer supply food to itf invaders ; and 
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iher were soon reduced to the scanty tnpply which fhe^ 
had saved from their stores. The spy and his associates 
disappeared when their work was accomplished, dissipating 
the visions of victory which Julian had entertained; ana 
in their room were seen bodies of Persian horsemen, who 
harassed his army as soon as he began to retreat towards > 
the banks of the Tigris. Next.moming he was sQrroiuid« 
ed by vast numbers c^ the enemv, who proved only the 
vangaard of that mighty force wliich Shapoor had sum-' 
moned from every province of his dominions. This prince 
now resumed the tactics which had mined Grassus and 
Antony, compelling the Romans to retreat under a show* 
er of darts, and harassed by constant attacks. A severe 
skirmish took place at Maronga, though the famished le^ 
gionaries could scarcely sustain their arms. Alter a night 
of alarming visions, as Julian led his army through a huly 
tract, the heights and jpasses of which had been occupied 
by the enemy, he was mformed that his rear was sudden* 
ly attadced. '* The heat of the weathchr had tempted him 
to lay aside his cuirass ; but he snatched a shield from, 
one of his attendants, and hastened, with a sufficient le- 
enfi>rcement, to the relief of the rear-guard. A similar 
danger recalled the intrepid prince to me defence of the 
front ; and, as he gallopcMi between the two columns, the 
centre of the left was attacked, and almost overpowerfsd,^ 
by a fttrious charge of the Persian cavdry and elephants. 
This huge body was soon defeated by tbe well-timed evo- 
lution of the light infantry, who aimed their weapons 
with dexterity and effect against the backs of the horse- 
men and the legs of the elephants. The barbarians fled ; 
and Julian, who was foremost in every danger, animated 
the pursuit with his voice and gestares. His trembling 
guards, scattered and oppressed by the disorderly throng 
of friends and enemies, reminded their fearless sovereign 
thftt he was without armour, and conjured him to decline 
the fate of the impending luin. As they ezqlaimed^ a 
cloud of darts and arrows was discharged from the flymg 
squadrons, and a javelin, after rasing i^e skin of his arm, 
transpierced the ribs, and fixed in the inferior part of the 
liver. Julian attempted to draw the deadly weapon from 
his side, but his fingers were cut by the shairpness of the . 
Bfeel, and he fell senseless from his horse. EUs guards 
flew to his relief; and the wounded emperor was ^gently 
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rftised from the groTind, and conv^ed oat of the tmniilt of 
the battle into an adjacent tent. The report of the melan- 
choly event passed from rank to rank; but the grief of the 
Romans inspired them with invincible valour ana the desire 
of revenge. The bloody knd obstinate conflict was main- 
tained by the two armies till they were separated by the 
total darkness of the night. The first words that Julian 
nttered, afler his recovery from the fainting-^t into which 
he had been thrown by loss of blood, were expressive of 
his martial spirit.. He called for his horse ana arms, and 
was impatient to rush into the battle. His remaining 
stfength was exhausted by the painful effort ; and the sur- 
geons who examined his wouna discovered the sjrmptoms 
of approaching death. He employed the awful moments 
with the firm temper of a hero and a sage ; the philoso- 
phers who had accompanied him in this fatal expedition 
compared the tent of Julian with the prison of Socrates ; 
and the spectators, whom duty, or friendship, or curiosity 
had assembled round his couch, listened with respectful 
grief to the' funeral oration of their dying emperor."* 

Such was the end of the Emperor Julian: a man whose 
gallantry and virtues render still more dark the stain of 
apostacy wliich has obscured his character. The army, 
perplexed and confounded at an event so disastrous, eager- 
ly adopted the first suggestions offered ; and Jovian, who 
possessed not a single title to the choice, was electc^d his 
successor. The death of his able opponent renewed the 
hopes of Shapoor,'who attacked the Romans repeatedly, 
always inflicting a heavy loss, until, after encamping at 
Samarra and Carche, they pitched their tents at Dura, on 
the fourth night after the fall of their leader. An attempt 
to cross the Tigris at this place spent in vain two precious 
days ; but the fainting spints of the fugitives were here re- 
vived by the unexpected sound of peace. The Persian, 
who felt that his very success was ruinous, and that, though 
he might annihilate the Roman army, it must be at the ex- 
pense of his own, condescended to offer terms ; and, after 
craftily tantalizing the invaders during four days — ^a delay 
that exhatisted the constancy of the irresolute Jovian as 
well as the scanty provisions of his troops — he vouchsafed 

* Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, by the Rer. H. & 
Milman, 8to, Load., 1838, Td. It., p. 186-188. 
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td specify, as the tenns, the eessi6& of the five pTovlneet 
which his grandfather had giren up to Rome, with the im- 
pregnable city of Nisibi^j and some other of the strongest 
places in Mesopotamia. With these humiliating ccHidii- 
tions the emperor complied. He crossed the river unas- 
sisted, but naassailed by the haughty conqueror ; and the 
loss which his followers sustained in this passage was not 
inferioi^ to the carnage of a day of battle. He had next 
to traverse two hundred miles of desert, enduring all the 
pangs of thirst and hunger ; and the pathless waste was 
strewed with the bodies, the arms, and the baggage of his 
soldiery. A small supply of food was forwarded to the 
fainting squadrons on their march ; at Thilsphata, theii^ 
imperial master received the generals of Mesopotamia: 
and the poor remains of a splendid army at len^h founa 
repose beneath the walls o£ JNisibis. 

For nearly two centuries ailer this time, the same re* 
^on continued to be the theatre of battle, passing partially 
Irom hand to hand, according ajs the throne of either em- 
pire was ably or weakly filled. 

The invasion of the Huns had perplexed both powers, 
and forced thetn alternately to withdraw th^ir forces fiom 
this quarter, in order to repel another and more dangerous 
ibe. But tne first Khoosroo, known in the East by the 
name of Nooshirwan, and who mounted the throne of the 
Sassanides in the reign of Justinian, A.D. 531, resolving to 
extend his dominion towards the West, took the field, and 
with a large army overran Syria and Cilicia. Antioch 
was burned to quicken the negotiations for a peace, in 
which he dared to demand an annual tribute and subsidy 
from Rome. But, while taking city after city with fright^ 
fhl rapidity, his career was checked by the genius of 6el* 
isarius; and, after various fortunes, a treaty was ono^ 
more concluded, to be broken soon after, when KhoosmoO 
found he could recommence the war with a prospect of 
success. His last pitched battle with the Romans was 
fought at Malatia, with a result that would have remained 
doubtful had he not retired in the nigh^ conscious of li 
loss, the greatness of which his opponents had not the 
means to estimate. 

The last successful inroad upon the imperial provinces 
was made by the no less celebrated Khoosroo Purveez, a 
prince whose subsequent fate belied the promise of his 
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earlier career. Sjiia was rapidly reduced | Antioch was 
taken ^^and the capital of Cappadocia, with the holy city 
of Jerusalem, fell before the arms of this victorious mon- 
arch. Egypt again owned a Persian master. "His west- 
em trophy was erected, not on the walls of Carthage, but 
in the neighbourhood of Tripoli. The Greek colonies of 
Cyrene were finally extirpated ; and the conqueror, tread- 
ing in the footsteps of Alexander, returned in triumph 
through the sands of the Libyan desert. In the same 
campaign, another army advanced from the Euphrates to 
the Thracian Bosphorus; Chalcedon surrendered after a 
long siege ; and a Persian camp was maintained above 
ten years in the presence of Constantinople."* 

But the day of reverse at length arrived. Heraclius. 
aroused from sloth or despair, made gigantic efforts, and 
evinced a knowledge and conduct in warlike affairs which 
he rhad never been suspected to possess. Concluding a 
peace with the Avars, who had aavanced to the gates of 
Constantinople^ he mustered his troops at Issus, adroitly 
drew the Persians, who occupied Cilicia, into a general 
action, defeated them, marched through Cappadocia, and 
wintered his army on the fertile banks of the Halys. The 
spring saw him again in movement. Sailing from Con- 
stantinople to Trebizond, he gathered together his soldiers, 
andj while the enemy was fruitlessly insulting the capital, 
he suddenly made his appearance at Tauris, in the heart 
of the Persi^ territories. At the head of 40,000 men, 
Khoosroo himself retreated before the emperor, who pur- 
sued his victorious career till the approach oi the cold 
months, when he retired to the plains of Mogam. The 
succeeding campaign carried his army to Cdsbin and Is- 
pahan, where never yet had Romans been seen. The rest 
of the season was marked by a series .of triumphs ; and 
another winter of repose only prepared his troops for new 
successes. Traversmg the mountains of Kurustan, and 
passing the Tigris, the emperor deposited his spoils and 
captives at Diarbel^r, and informed the senate of Con- 
stantinople of his safety and success. Crossing the Eu- 
phrates by a ford, he next advanced against a multitude 
of barbarians who defended the passage of the Sarus, 
overthrew and dispersed them, and, marching through 
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Sebaste in Cappadocia, the present Sivas, reached the 
coast of the Enzine, just three years from the time he leA 
it on his long and glorious expedition. 

But the ambition of Khoosroo was not yet humbled, nor 
his resources exhausted. Hate and a thirst of revenge ex- 
asperated the one, a wide realm and a host of tributaries 
supplied the other ; and a treaty formed with the Chagan 
of tne Ayars gave him additional ground of hope. Three 
armies were simultaneously raised : the first, of 50,000 
" Golden Spears," was destined to oppose Heraclius ; the 
second was stationed to prevent his junction with the 
troops of his brother Theodoras ; the third was directed 
to act with the Avars, who advanced with 100,000 men to 
besiege Constantinople. The preparations and arrange- 
ments of the eniperor were not less active and earnest; 
but we must refer our readers to the pages of the Ro- 
man historian for an account- of the deliverance of his 
camtal. Himself, with 70,000 men, flew to the recovery 
of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Armenia ; while his intrigues, 
or the insane jealousy of the king, produced the defection 
of Sarbar, the general of his third division, and neutralized 
the opposition he would have made to the Roman arms. 

Traversing .the country from th^ Araxes to die Tigris, 
Heraclius met and overthrew the army of Khoosroo. on 
the plain of Nineveh, in a battle that raged fVom daybreak 
till late at night. Those of the Persians who were not 
killed in the action dispersed, and the victorious Romans 
continued their march unopposed through Assyria to Des- 
tagerd. Their way was marked with fire and blood : they 
spoiled and destroyed the country in the very wantonness 
of vengeance. But " the recovery of 300 Roman stand- 
ards, and the deliverance of the numerous captives of 
Edessa and Alexandrea, reflect a purer glory on the impe- 
rial arms." 

The passage of the Arba or Dlala could scarcely have 
formed an obstacle to arrest the career of Heraclius. The 
rigour of the season — for it was winter — and the fame of 
an impregnable capital, may have had their influence. Be 
that as it may, the Roman emperor stopped snort of Ctesi- 
phon; and, passing through Seazurus, the present Shahra- 
sour, he crossed Mount ZJsua of Zagros — probably Avro- 
man, and reached Gandzaca, now Tabreez, most fortu- 
nately before a iall of snow, which lasted thirty-four days. 
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But the pride of the Peisian had not yet sank to the lev- 
el of his fortune. In spite of his disgraceful flight from 
Destagerd, he commanded a new army to be rais&, and a 
new camp to be formed behind the Arba; and rejecting all 
pacific overtures, and even solicitations, fiom a coaquer<*- 
or whose retreat had inspired the vanquished with some 
confidence, he thought only of continuing the struggle. 
But his will was no longer the law in Persia ; a conspira* 
cy of his nobles, headecl by his son Siroes, raised the lat- 
ter to the throne, and sent the aged monarch to a bloody 
tomb. A treaty was formed between the new sovereign 
and Heraclius, who returned to enjoy his well-merited tri- 
umph in Constantinople. 

The death of Khoosroo occurred A.D. 628.^ Nine year^ 
afterward, Ctesiphon, his capital, which bad been spared 
by the Romans, was sacked and destroyed by the victori* 
ous followers of Mohammed. In anoUier year the whok 
of Syria was wrested from Heraclius, now aged and fee* 
ble, by the grasp of the invincible Moslems. The walls 
of Edessa and Amida, of Dara and ^isibis, which had re» 
sisted the arms and engines of Shapoor or Nooshirwan, 
were levelled in the dust ; and Mesopotamia and Assyria, 
with the rest of Western and Central Asia, became thence- 
forth integral parts of the vast dominions of the caliphs 
and their successors. 
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CHAPTER XI, 

Present State of Mesopotamia, 
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Backiiurham's Accoont oi Bir.— Or&. — Mosqae and Pool of "Abraham 
the Beloved.'' — Mosques. — Gaidens. — Popalatioa. — Manufactures.— 
Castle .-^History. — ^Haran. — Dhrision of Opinioms in regard to its Iden- 
tity with the Haran of Genesis. — March to Msodin. — ^Plundering Arabs. 
^M^rdin described. — Ceremonial of the Syrian Church. — March to 
Diaibekir. — ^Wadi Zenaar.— •Approach to Diarbekir. — The City descri- 
bed. — ^WaUs. — ^Mosques and Churches.— History. — Population. — Sin- 
jar Mountains. — ^Dara. — Nisibin. — Sheilc Farsee. — Extortion. — Ac- 
count of Nisibin. — ^More Extortion. — ^Journey to Mosul. — ^Appearance of 
Mosul. — Description. — Houses. — Bazaxfe. — Coffee-houses. — Church- 
es. — Population. — Gorenunent. — ^Tnide.--Climate. — ^Extent accarding 
to Mr. Southgate.— Si^jar District visited by Mr. Forbes. — ^Yezidee 
Robbers subdued by Hafiz Pacha.— Til Afiir^— Bukrah.— Mirlui.-^Ejr- 
•i. — ^Kolgha. — Samukhah. — Sakiniyah.— Description of the Country. 
—Geographical Obsenrations. 

We shall now proceed to give some idea of the present 
state of Mesopotamia and Ass3rria, as described by mod- 
em travellers. Beginning with the former of these prov- 
inces, and taking Mr. Buckingham, one of the most recent, 
as our guide, we cross the Euphrates at Bir. This city, 
known as the Birtha of antiquity, stands on the eastern 
side of the Enphrates, just below a bend of that river, 
which is thereabout the width of the Thames at Blackfri- 
ars' Bridge, and flows to the southward. It contains about 
4^ houses, five mosques, and from three to four thousand 
inhabitants. The hill on which it is situated, and from 
which it is built, is of a hard, chalky substance, so that 
the whole presents a glaring white mass. A number of 
caves and grottoes are found among the rocks, which do 
not, however, appear to have been sepulchral, and are now 
used by the inhabitants as dwelUngs, being closed up with 
masonrv in front. In the centre, on a height, appears an 
old fortification ; and the walls and towers of a laige cas- 
tle still crown the perpendicular cliff that faces the water. 
Mr. Buckingham also observed here many architectural 
relics in the Roman style. The streets are narrow, thou^, 
from their steepness, and the nature of its materials, the 
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town is umisually clean. The caravan crossed the river 
on large flat-boats, each carrying four camels, a few hor- 
ses and asses, with eight or ten passengers, besides about 
two tons of merchandise. He saw none of those rafts, 
buoved upon inflated hidei^ formerly used on the Euphra- 
tes between Armenia and Babylon ; but men and boys of. 
ten passed the stream upon a sheep or goatskin filled with 
air, embracing it with tneir hands, and propelling it with 
their feet, ana carrying their clothes on weir head^. 

From Bir the traveller departed on the 1st of June for 
Orfa, under the protection of a cafavan. The way lay over 
an umnteresting country of swelling ridges, scantily covered 
with grass, interspersed in the hollows with a few patches 
of com, but without a tree or bush to relieve the mcHiotony 
of the scene. He compare^ its appearance to that of tM 
undulating waves of th^ ocean when subsiding af)ier a tem- 
pest. The thermometer at sunrise was 78° ; at no<m, in 
the $un, lOS**; 96° in the tent ; at sunset, 88*>; and at mid- 
night, 76" ; but the air was djy, fresh, and pleasant. This 
plain was sprinkled with tents of Turkoman hordes. 

On the fourth day of June he reached Orfa, which was 
approached by a broad paved road, and through an exten- 
i^ve cemetery. This town, which is the capital of Diar 
Rabiaa, is seated on the eastern sid6 oi a nill where it 
slopes to the plain, so that its western side rises slightly 
above the opposite quarter. The wall is between three and 
four miles in circuit, forming an irregular triangle, thoui^ 
Niebuhr thinks it bears a greater resemblance to a square. 
It is well filled with hoisses, having &w open spaces ; but 
the streets are narrow,4uid ccsistrncted w^ith a paved cause* 
way on each sid^ of a central channel for water. The ba- 
zars are amply supplied, and separated, as usual, into de- 
}>artments fov the various commodities that are sold or 
manufactured. The khans or caravansaries are numeroua, 
some of them excellent, and laid out upon & plan calcula* 
ted to supply &e traveller with every necessary : lodging; 
stabling, food, and water for all purposes are in abundance^ 
and served^inthe most convenient manner. 

Of mosques, distinguished by minarets, there are about 
fifteen; among which that of Ibrahim ul Khaleel is the 
most beautiful, though not the largest. This straetuie, 
vhich has received its name from the patriarch Abraham 
the Bdoved, or Friend of Qod, stanos by a lake called 
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Birket ul Ibraliim ul Khaleel^ vMeh is 8S& paces long by 
twenty-fire broad, and five or six feet deep« It is filled 
from a clear and copious fotmtain that rises in the southwest 
quarter of the city. At the end where a canal commenceS| 
a room has been built overhaiiging the stream) and at the 
oUier extremity, the waters ran under a bridge into a 
smaller channel, which separates into many branches, and 
are thus dispersed througnout the toivn. On the south 
side of the canal is a causeway, and behind it fine gardens, 
full of mulberry-trees. The one half of the northern bank 
is occupied by the grand fa9ade of the most^lie, which rises 
£rom its waters. The centre is a Square pile, from which 
spring three laige uniform domes, With a lofty minaret as* 
cendmg from amid a cluster of tall C3rpresses. At each 
end of the edifice are flights of steps, leading down to the 
water^s edge through a series of open arcades. The wmgs 
are terminated by two solid masses of building similar to 
each other ; the whole forming one of the most regular 
structures in Turkey. The lake is full of fine fish, which, 
being held sacred, and thereby protected, are very tame, ana 
multtply exceedingly.* Batning, however, is not prohibit- 
ed, for many men and boys weie seen swimming abo\it in 
it Another fountain in the vicinity appears to be used in 
the same way by the females. It is called the Ain el Zil* 
gah, and is a deHcious placis, bordered with gardens and 
shady walks. 

There a^re four or five public baths at Orfa, some of them 
very commodious, with numerous well-suppUed coff*ee* 
houses apd cook-snops. • Ice from the smpmits of Mount 
Taurus was plentiful, and sold for a farthing a pound* 
The fruits of the season were the white mulberry*, quinces, 
and apricots; grapes, pomegranates, and pistachio nuts 
had not yet come m; nor were there either lemons, oran- 

fes, or melons to be seen. The environs are embellished 
y many pleasant ^rdens ; and, from Mr. Buckingham's 
account, the inhabitants' appear to have- great enjoyment 
in them, passing much of their time in giving entertain' 

* Mr. Buddngrbam appeals inclined to derive the Tenention for theae 
Ml from the ancient Syrian worship of Pagon of of Venus under the 
fimn of one ; but the fact is, that in moet of the fountains of the East 
which are held sacred, the fish are always presenred with cafe, at paita* 
of the ttnatiXy which behnigB to the hallowed ipnng. 
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ments, or sitting under the shade of the trees, smoldngi 
pla3ring on the guitar, and not unfrequently drifiking. 

Thepopiilation is stated to be about 50,000, among whom 
are 2000 Christians, chiefly Armenians and Syrians, who 
have separate quarters, and 600 Jews ; both of these class- 
es are merchants and traders. The costume of the Mos- 
lems resembled that of Damascus, being ver^ gay and 
lively, exhibiting a profusion of bright shawls, fringes, tas- 
sels, and emteoidery. The women wore white outer robes, 
with veils of black gauze or horsehair projecting several 
inches fh)m the face. 

The manufactures are limited to a few coarse articles 
of apparel, such as woollen and cotton cloths. The for- 
mer resembles the stuflT used for s^dlor's jackets, and is 
generally of the native brown of the wool, though some- 
times dyed with indigo. The latter are or the nature of 
English dowlas, and are worn either undved or coloured. 
When printed, which is done with blocks like those of the 
Chinese — a tedious and imperfect process — they are used 
for women's gowns or robes, for shawls to veil the head, 
bed and sofa covers, and the fronts of the large cushions 
that form a Turkish divan ; but the slowness of the opera- 
lion renders the ju-ticle very expensive. They also make 
a, few substantial carpets, haircloth, silk bands and tapes, 
with some very good saddlery and smith-work. 

All classes are subject to that boil or eruption common- 
ly known as the " botUon (VAleppe" and which in many 
cases greatly disfigures the countenance. It is attributed 
by some to the quality of the water, by others to the ex- 
cessive use of raw vegetables, and the laige quantities of 
ice consumed by all classes ; but the true cause still re- 
mains unknown. Strangers residing for- any considera- 
ble time in the place are equally liable to it with the na- 
tives. 

The castle is situated on the summit of a rock, on the 
southwestern side of the two springs. The ascent to it is 
by a steep winding path, and the enclosure is nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile long by 100 yards broad ; but it contains only 
ruins, among which some fragments of Corinthian columns 
and other remains indicate the site of ancient fabrics. Two 
of the pillars are still erect. 

The government is conducted by a mnssellim, who is 
deputy of the Pacha of Diarbekir. 
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Mr. Btickingham enters al great len^h into the history 
of this ancient and important city, which in various ages 
has been known as " Ur" of the ChaldeeS) E^essa and Cal- 
lirrhoe of the Greeks, and sometimes as Roha, from Or- 
rhoa, of the Arabs; which is abbreviated into Orha and 
Orfa. This last appellation is used by all the Turks, and 
most of the Kurds and Arabs in the neighbourhood. It 
appears at one time also to have been named Antiochia, 
from Antiochus Nicator, which Benjamin of Tudela has 
corrupted into Dakia. ' 

Ainong the places of note in the neighbourhood, the 
traveller mentions Haran, about eight houiis' distance from 
Orfa; and agrees with most geographers in considering it 
as identical with the CharraB or Carrhae of the Romans, and 
the Haran or Charran of the Old and New Testaments. 
Mr. Beke, in his Origines Biblicae,* inclines to dispute the 
last point, and to transfer the Haran to which Aoraham 
removed from tJr of the Chaldees to the neighbourhood of 
Damascus. 

For ten da3rs our countryman was detained in Orfa, ow- 
ing to reports that the road to Mardin was beset by preda- 
tory tribes of Arabs — the Wahabees, and afterward the 
Aneizas — ^who were plundering all travellers and mer- 
chants. But he appears to hg,ve passed the time not un- 
pleasantly, being feasted both by Turks and Christians. 
On the loth of June, the caravan, upon hearing that the 
Arabs had removed, took their departure. 

After passing through some ricn corn-grounds, 'they en- 
tered a dreary waste, called Burreah, or " the open land," 
observing in their way the towers of Haran, distant about 
fifteen miles in the southwest, and being frequently alarm- 
ed by parties of horsemen. The second day saw them 
ascendmg a path among bare hills, pierced with caves and 
grottoes here and there, from the top of which they enjoy- 
ed, both towards the east and west, an extensive view of 
plains intersected by ridges of rocks. From the stony soil 
rose a luxuriant growth of wild poppies, with many a use- 
ful as well as poisonous herb ; venomous reptiles and in- 
sects being very abundant. A few trees were once or 
twice observed ; but the land, though bare, was fertile. , On 
the third day the caravan was stopped by a party of JBeni 

« FMn 194. 
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Melan Atabs, who had tekeix post upoa a plai& betureefi 
the roads to Maidin and JDiarbekir) and who laid them on* 
der contribution) or^ i^thef) plundered them of a considera* 
hie sum by way of tribute* Mr» Buckingham^ in his turO} 
Was forced to surrender lOOOpiastresj^b^ides 260 more to 
tedeem a favotlrite sword. The Arabs then gare the par« 
ty a plentiiUl feast^ though somewhat rudely serred } after 
WhicAy when retiring to their caravani they found it had 
been yisited in their, absence by a party of Turkoman 
horse. This being an interference with their prey, the 
Arabs attacked the inteirlopers, and a battle ensued, which 
terminated in the recovery of the plundered goods, and in 
the entire defeat of the intrusive maraUderSi The vie* 
tors> it appeared, had shifted their ground from the south* 
Waid, havmg been driven from their own haunts by the 
more powerSil tribe of Aneiza. 

The remainder of the march to Mardiu lay over a wide 
plain, covered with long ffrass resembling wheat in ear, 
and thickly sprinkled with black, porous stones* On tius 
lM>rth and northeast were Karahjah Dag and an elevated 
ridge, on which was the city whither they were bound. 
Passing through. the town of Koach Hassar, containing 
^000 dwellings, chiefly occupied by Christlazis, tney reached 
Mardin by a very steep ascent, which is seldom attempt* 
ed b^r those who, merely passing along the road, stop >at 
the village of Soor in tile plain ^low, where they pay the 
usual transit-duty. From this village an hour carried the 
travellers to the foot of the hill, and another hour to the 
town upon its summit, by a very precipitous and neglected 
Toad. Mardin, or Kelaat el Mardin, which is translated 
by some the " Madman^s Castle,^' stands on the top of a 
limestone cliff, the perpendicular sides of wbidb assist in 
forming the defences. Here resides the mussellim, with 
hisfaimly, servants, and a guard of fifty soldiers. Below, 
on the eastern and sduthem face of toe hill, the town is 
surrounded by a wall leading down from the two sides of 
the castle, and with it embracing an irregular ascent of 
about two miles. The houses are placed in ranges above 
each other^ like the seats of a Roman theatre ; and the 
Streets, which rtm along the slope of the hill, are, for the 
same reascm, so many successive, causewayed terraces 
with lateral intersections, these last being in fkct flights of 
steps. The houses, which are built of stone, are of indiA 
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ftrent masonry ; the terrace^roofs am all flat ; and in the 
paved courts of the upper stories are large wooden stages^ 
railed around for evening parties, and for sleeping on du^ 
ling the summer months. There are .eight mosques, bat 
only one of them large, which has a &ie minaret and a 
ribbed dome, and is said to have been once a Christian 
diurch. The population is about 20^000, of which, two 
thirds are Mohammedans, the remainder Jews and Chiis* 
tians. There are also some families of another religious 
sect, called Shemseeak^ who, as their name implies, are un- 
derstood to be worshippers of the sun ; although, ftosoL 
having been protected by the Syrian patriarch against Sul- 
tan Murad, who purposed to put them to death, tiiey are 
erroneously regaraed as forming part of his flock. This 
benevolent priest, however, has never '^been able to obtain 
the smallest disclosure on the subject of their religion, as 
they say such a breach of their rules would be visited 
with the severest punishment by their fellows. They 
amount to about 1000 families. The . governor of this 
place is a mussellim, and dependant on the Pacha of 
Bagdad. 

Mr. Buckingham visited a convent named Deer Zafier» 
any, near Maxdin, where the patharch resided. His ho* 
liness received the traveller with much hospitality, and he 
had thus an opportunity of wimessing the service of the 
Syrian Church, tirhich in many. respects resembled the 
Catholic ceremonial. The worship was celebrated with 
great pomp in the Syriac language by the bishop himself 
most superbly dressed in robes of gokL-emlnroidered satin, 
and assisted by inferior priests in garments of correspond-* 
ing splendour. But while, thus sumpmously clad, he offi* 
dated in a glare of lights before an altar loaded with gold 
and silver, there stood behind him a young man, meanly 
clad in Turkish breeches, a coarse patched jacket and 
tarboosh hanging over his shoulders, who leaned with one 
hand on the patriarch's crosier, while with the other he 
held an incense-pot and perfomed his holiness from time 
to time, uttering the responses al(^e in a loud voice and 
very harsh manner. All the offices of the priesthood were 

Serformed in a deep recess, across which a curtain was 
rawn when any change was going on, in order to pro* 
duce the proper mysterious efiect upon the audience. X)u* 
ling the elevation of the Host, all the people uttered lood 
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groans, the bo3rs mthin screamed yociferously, so as quite 
to drown the voices of the priests ; and this confusion of 
tongues was still farther increased by the clash of brazen 
cabals behind the scenes, so shsdcen as to resemble peals 
of loud thunder. 

After serrice the pilgrims were called forth, and all, 
with heads bare, were invested in succession with a robe 
of one of the officiating clergymen. A cross was then 
placed in the right hand, and a taper in the left of each, 
and all the male part of the congregation walked before 
them uncovered, the females standing respectfully at some 
distance. They first encompassed the altar, kissing the 
curtains, the book, and candlesticks as thev passed, and 
then saluted the cross borne in the hands ot the pilgrims, 
beginning with the eldest, an old man of eighty, and end- 
ing with me youngest, a boy not more than ten years of age. 
The convent was placed, like those near Mosul, on the 
side of a hill, with hip^h cliffs behind it, all pierced with 
caves and grottoes, evidently sepulchral. 

Finding that the caravan was likely to be detained at 
Mardin, and there being no othisr means of travelling from 
thence in siUety to Bagdad, Mr. Buckingham resolvea to go 
to Diarbekir, in the hope t)f finding in that place some Tar- 
tars in" the service of government. Descending from the 
hills into the pleasant Wadi Zenaar, or the " Yale of the 
Girdle," and then crossing a ridge of hills on the north, 
they followed the course of another valley, the Wadi Ber- 
man — ^both fertile, well wooded, and cultivated — till it led 
them into a tract of Umestone hills, sprinkled with brushy 
wood, rising nearly to the height of 1000 feet. Another 
descent brought them to a waving plain th£U continued to 
the banks of the Tigris. Being well entertained at Poor« 
ang, a Kurdish village of about 100 families, next morn- 
ing thev crossed the river, 100 feet broad and easily forda« 
ble. One hour's ride earried them to a point from whence 
the town of Diarbekir burst upon their view in a very in- 
teresting and pleasing manner. It is a fortified city, placed 
npon a commanding eminence, strong by position as well 
as art, and presenting a noble group of towers, domes, and 
minarets. The lofty mountains of Kurdistan, rising in the 
east, added to the grandeur of the scene, which was far* 
ther embellished by gardens, bridges, and summer-houses} 
and the river, flowing at the foot of the hill oa which this 
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town is built, a^npleted the pictare of beauty, wealth, and 
civilized comfort which the whole conntiy (usjdays. 

The rock on wh^ch Diarbekir stands is basaltic, and ri- 
ses from the western bank of tbt Tigris. The form of the 
town is nearly a circle of about ihree miles in circnm&r^ 
ence. It has four gates, and a citadel at the northeast an« 
gle overlooking the river, and affording a noble panoramic 
view on aU sides, from the lofty hills of Armenia towards 
the north,' to the waving country that intervenes between 
itself and Mardin on the southeast. The walls, which arp 
high and strongly built, are defended by towers at irregu* 
lar intervals, all constructed of basaltic rock, which gives 
them so gloomy an appearance as to have suggested the 
Turkish appellation of Kara Amid, or the Black Amid; 
These ramparts are in tolerable repair, and there is a fbr^' 
' midable battery of guns to the north; but the citadel itself 
is now in ruins, while the dismounted cannon are half 
buried in earth and grass. 

There are fifteen mosques with minaiets, and several 
others either with or without domes ; five Christian church* 
es of the various sects,, and a Jewish synagogue ; more* 
than twenty baths, fifteen caravansaries, som6 Of them very 
fine ; and numerous bazars, well supplied, but rather mean 
in their appearancQ. 

The population, according to the latest estimate, amounts 
to about 50,000, chiefly Osmanlis, of all professions: Ar* 
menians, Catholics, Svrians, Greeks, and a very few Jews, 
make up the rest. Tbe city is the capital of a pacha of 
three tails, who derives his appointment from Constantino* 
pie ; add he has at all times had under his command a con- 
siderable military force. Since the Kurdish war, and as 
long as the Turkish territories were threatened by Ibrahim 
Pacha from Syria, Dl^bekir was Uie headquarters of a 
large army. 

This celebrated place, the Amida of antiquity, was, as 
we have seen, demolished by Sapor (or Shapoor) in the 
fourth century; was again aestroved by the Persians 1& 
A.D. 505; and afterw^ sacked oy Tamerlane and sev- 
eral succeeding Mohammedan conquerors. Hence it is 
not surprising that few vestiges of its former greatness re. 
main ; still, however, there are fragments of Ionic columhs 
fmd other relics. Which obviously pertain to the period d 
Us ancient glory and prosperity. 
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Diarbekir appears to have at all times been a place of 
considerable trade and skilled indnstiy. Buckingham 
mentions not less than 1500 looms at work, 500 printers 
of cotton, 300 manufacturers of leather, 100 smiths, and 
150 makers of ornamented pipe-stems alone, besides those 
employed in Arming clay balls and amber mouth^eces. 

Mr. Brant, ^e Britisn consul, who visted it m 1835, 
speaks of its having formerly contained not fewer than 
40,000 &,milies, employed numerous artisans, and enjoyed 
an extensiye trade with Bagd£id in Indian, and with Alep- 
po in European produce. But he adds that, within twen- 
ty-five years, in consequence of th^ depredations of the wild 
Kurdish tiibnes in the vicinity, who almost held the place 
in siege, commerce had dechned, and manufactures awin« 
died to a very low condition. Hence the number of houses 
was reduced to about 8000, of which 6300 were occupied by 
Turks, 1500 by Armenians, eighty-five by Catholics, sev- 
enty by Greeks, and fifty by Jews. Since the establishment 
of Reshid*s authority in the pachalic, matters had begun to 
mend a little; and nothing but the removal of the depress- 
ing causes now mentioned is wanting to render Diarbekir 
a great commercial city^ 

Returning to Mardm, Mr. Buckingham pursued his 
travels to Nisibin, intending to overtake a caravan which 
he found had left that place the previous day. The track 
lay to the southward or east, along the plain which stretch- 
es by the foot of the Jibel Mardin. On the right were the 
distant mountains of Sinjar, rising to a great height in the 
centre, and tapering down at either end till they sink into 
the plain. On the left hand they observed a lar^e ruined 
town called Benaweel, near which, in the same direction, 
but not in sight, lay Dara or Kara Dara, a very important 
fortress durinp: the wars between the Romans and Persians. 
The ruins or this celebrated place consist, it is said, of 
military fortifications, walls, cisterns, and excavated sep- 
tdchres; but no traveller* has visited it very recently. Us 
name seems to vouch for its antiquity, as it appears to have 
been.derived from Darab, an appellation of some of the an« 
dent kings of Persia. 

After a brisk ride of forty miles, the party reached the 

* Mr. Rich did Tiiit Dara, bat hi* acooimt of it has not been giren to 
titfpobliOi 
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town of Nisibin, where they found the caravan undergoing 
a heavy extortion, under the name of custom, at the handS 
of Sheik Farsee, chief of the whole country from hence to 
Mardin, in which the Englishman and certain Tartars who 
had joined him were included. This city, not less cele- 
brateid than Mardin or Amida, and even, on the ground of 
tradition, claiming Nimrod for its founder, appears to have 
been esteemed in former times as of the first importance. 
Its name has been held equivalent to the Hebrew or Chal^ 
daic word which signifies " a military post;" but some de-* 
rive it from a Syriac term which denotes " a place of col- 
umns." It is situated in a level plain on the western bank 
of the Mygdonius, now the river of Nisibin, and still ex- 
hibits a considerable extent of ruins, among which a small 
temple of ordinary fabric, having five columns standing; a 
long, level bridge of Roman architecture, on twelve arches ; 
and a European building, now Called the Church of St. 
James ; with the citadel, a heavy, square structure, are the 
chief. The present town contains not more than 100 hou- 
thSf built among the ruins, and which.are chiefly inhabited 
by Mohammedans, Arabs, ^nd Kurds, under the govem- 
j^ent of Sheik Farsee. 

From this station thp traveller pursued his course, in 
company with the Tartars and caravan, across the plain 
of Sinjar, level like a sea, wath rocks and islets scattered 
over its surface. As they pitched their tents near the hills, 
they were again alarmed oy the appearance of fifty well- 
appointed horsemen, followers of E[halif Aga, the most 
powerful chief between Orfa and Mosul. The result was 
a farther levy of Mack mail^ to the amount of 2500 piastres, 
or jei25 sterling, besides presents and a considerable ex- 
tent of secret pUlage. 

In proceeding over the Berreah or open land, the dark 
basaltic rock, sonietimes porous and sometimes solid, again 
made its appearance, and continued till hid by a sheet of 
cultivation which was then under the sickle. The whole 
tract was called Belled Chitteea, abd there were several 
small Kurdish villages scattered over it. From their 
night's resting-place at Chehel Aga, the lofty mountains of 
Al Jeudi were in sight ; but the remainder of the road to 
Mosul was reported so dangeious, that the caravan came 
to the resolution of hiring eighty Yezidee horsemen to con- 
YQj them in safety. The weather was burning hot, the 
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thennometer at two P.M., under the shade of a double 
cloak, being 118° ; the glare of the desert plain was over- 
whelming; while the snow-coveted mountains of Kurdis- 
tan seemed to mock their distress. The consequence was, 
that, on reaching a stream, the banks of which were so 
high that the catUe could not get to the water, they broke 
from all restraint, and camels, horses, and men plunged 
pell-mell into the ravine, where some were drowned, and 
much luggage was lost From this point the caravan, ma* 
king its way over a succession of small calcareous hills, 
reached the rains of Eski, or old Mosul, bv noon of the 
4th of July. There ,they rested only till nignt, after which 
our countryman continued his progress along with the 
Tartars to Mosul, which he reached on the morning of the 
6th. 

The first appearance of this place disajspointed his ex- 
pectations, there being little of the magnmcence he had 
pictured to himself from the descriptions he had heard. He 
approached it through a succession of barren plains and 
miserable villages; and, on entering the gates^ it struck 
him as the worst built and altogether the least mteresting 
city he had yet seen in the East.* Nor does this impres- 
sion appear to have been improved by the two da3rs' exam- 
ination which he devoted 'to its edificies. The general as- 
pect is mean ; the streets being narrow, irregnlar, and un- 
paved. Nor, with one exception, did "he see either the fine 
bazars, mosques, or palaces which might be looked for in 
such a town. The houses are chiefly constracted of small 
unhewn stones, cenaented with mortar, and plastered with 
mud; and the walls are generally sloped, uke the Egyp- 
tian temples, having the angles towards the streets round* 
ed off. T^nber being scarce, they have, for the most part, 
Taulted roofs, on which the terraces are formed. The door 
and window plates are usually made of marble taken firom 
the neighbouring hills. The style of the arch is the point- 
ed Gothic; sometimes the flatter Norman; seldoxp Uie Sar- 
acenic. 

The bazars, though, with one exception, not so fine as 
those of Cairo, are numerous and weU supplied, but dirty 
and deficient in sjrmmetry. In one are sold the produce 
a&d manufisu^tures of India and Europe. 

• Vol. ii., p. 10. 
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The coffee-houses are large, some having an avenue a 
hundred yards long, shaded with matting, and furnished 
with benches on either side for the accommodation of 
company. There are about thirty baths, but none com- 
parable to those of Cairo, Damascus, or Aleppo. Of 
mosques there are not fe#er than fiHv, of which twenty 
are large ; but the most extensive, which is remarkable for 
a very lolly minaret, is in mins. 

Of Christian churches there are fourteen : five belong- 
ing to one set of Chaldeans, and fpur to another; three of 
Syrians ; one of Jacobites ; and.one of Roman Catholics; 
Ijie most conspicuous have already been described. 

The population is estimated at nearly 50,000, of whom 
the greater number are Mohammedans, in equal propor- 
tions of Arabs, Turks, and Kurds. Of Chaldeans there 
are said to be about 1000 families j 500 of Syrians, 300 of 
Jacobites, and 300 of Jews. 

Mosul is the seat of a pacha of two tails, who, though 
his government is small, receives his investiture finm 
Constantinople. His militaj^ force, when the traveller 
was there, d]4 not exceed 1000 men, chiefly cavalry ; but 
Uie amount fluctuates according to circumstances. The 
city is surrounded by a wall, though without cannon. It 
has a castle towards the river, small and minous, on an 
island formed by the waters of the Tigris, which are let 
into a wet ditch on the outside. 

The trade, once very considerable, has, like that of the 
whole country, sunk to small dimensions. Gall-nuts from 
Kurdistan, and Indian goods from Bussora, form the chief 
staple; and the only manuiactare carried on is that of 
coarse cotton cloths, wMeh, being dyed blue, are used by 
the lower classes. 

Mr. Niebuhr observes that the. climate is reputed to be 
very healthy; the air and water excellent; but that the 
winter is sometimes very cold. As a proof of this, he 
states, that the Tigris, about ten years before his visit, had 
been actually frozen over, and continued so several days. 
Close to the city there are a number of mineral springs, 
80 strong as sometimes even to taiut the wafers of the riv- 
er with a sulphureous flavour. In most respects the ac- 
count of Buckingham agrees ehtirely wf th that of the Qer- 
num traveller. 
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The Rer.MT.Southgate,* in 1838, was stmck iriih the 
extent of this city, bat still more with the numerous ruins 
that met his eye while walking through the streets ; the 
effect, he says, of a famine, which was followed by the 
plague. One himdred thousand persons, he was informed, 
were cut off; a number which certamly exceeded its pop- 
ulation at any one time. According to his estimate, at 
that period it contained 40,000 souls. In other respects, 
his account coincides with those already given. 

Since the foregoing portion of this chapter was written, 
an account has been published in the Journal of the Roy- 
al Geographical Societyt of a journey made from Mosul 
to the Sinjar Hills by Mr. Forbes, from which, as it throws 
light upon a part of Mesopotamia hitherto unexplored by 
Europeans, we extract the following particulars : 

Tm Sinjarli Yezidees being merciless and incessant 
plunderers, it became necessary for Hafiz, commander of 
the Turkish forces, and pacha of Disurbekir, in order to 

SreTent a great part of his government from becoming a 
esert, to reduce them to subjection. ' This object, after an 
obstinate resistance, he accomplished in 1837, and appoint- 
ed a musellim to watch over them on the part of the sul* 
tan, permitting them, however, the~ exercise of their own 
religion, customs, and laws. The danger of a visit to 
their country being thus much diminished, Mr. Forbes, af* 
ter considerable importunity, obtained from the Pacha of 
Mosul permission to go thiUier; and, having secured the 
attendance of a Yezidee sheik, on the 12th of Octobefj 
1838, he left Mosul. 

During the whole of the first dav's march, the way lay 
along the banks of the Tigris to the village of Ameidat ; 
from whence the party, starting on the morrow, proceeded 
nearly due west to the town of Til Afar, through a rather 
flat country, scantily clothed with dry grass and thorny 
shrubs, in which thev passed several deserted villages. 
Til Afar, the onlv inhaUted place in the wilderness be* 
tween Mosul and Sinjar, contaihs about 1000 houses, of 
which only 700 are inhabited. It is built in four divisions, 
upon as many steep and rugged hills of limestone rock, 
from the base of the highest o£ which issues a stream of 

* NartatiTe of a Tour thTough Armenia, Kardistan, Fenia, Had M«^ 
•potamia, 3 toIs. 8vo, London, 1840, vol. ii,, p. 837, fi88. 
t Vol.w.,p.4(«MS0. 
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trater that tnms sevwral rode ndlls^ bat, by being used for 
irrigating ^ neighboaring gardens^ is soon entirely ab* 
8orbed» Rain*water for drinking is collected in dstemait 
There is no bgmar) and but a few shops, belonging to the 
most commoa class of artisans } such as blacksmiths^ cai^ 
penters, dyerS) and tobacconists^ The gardens supply a 
few tegetables, with figs^ pomegranates, and mulberries } 
and there is a good deal of land cultivated every cold sea> 
son in the plain^ which) however) is very stony and barren 
in appearance. This place was formenv the resort of all 
the robbers ip. the country ; but) since its subjugation by 
Hafiz Pacha) their occupation is at an end) and it is now 
governed by a Turkish zabiti 

Having with some diffixmlty procured mules here, Mr* 
Forbes proceeded across the plain in the same direction 
to Bukrah) the nearest Yezidee station on the hills, pass> 
ing through the ruined village of Inbarah) on the bl^ks of 
a small stream* Bukrah) which is pleasantly situated on 
the northeastern shoulder of the mountain, among largt 
plantations of fig^rees, consists of sixty«five houses, con* 
taining about600 inhabitants^ The dwellings rise in rows 
one above ^othery and the whole side of the hill, to the 
Yery summit, and to the extent of several miles oi^ either 
side, is covered with vineyards and fig-gardens» The cul« 
tivated ground is laid out in flat terraces supported by lew 
stone walls, and water is procured at the base of the ac* 
divity and near ti^ border of the plain, where there is a 
considerable tract of wheat and barley. Between these 
fieMs and Uie village waS the thrashing-floor, formed of 
stiflT, hard clay. The house to which the travellers were 
taken was particularly neat and clean) and the inhabit 
tants, though inquisitive), were civil and attentive. 

From this place Mn Forbes ascended to the summit of 
the hill, 1600 feet above the plain, by a steep path winding 
among huge fragments of rock, and seattered plantations 
of ngs and vines. The view was extensive and grand) 
comprehending the magni^cent vale of Mesopotamia, with 
Mount Masius in the horizon. 

On the 16th he and his attendants left Bukrah on asses 
•— fieither mule nor horse being procurable-^and proceeded 
by a very bad road through the valley formed by the outer 
and inner hills, lined on either hand by fig*plantationS| 
which gittw in a thin and scaaly soil) mm which laigs 
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blocks of stone everywhere protruded* After passing for 
eight miles through cultivated ground of this kind, they 
reached Mirka, a village comsisting of three divisions, 
"With a population of 1200 souls. From thence, continuing 
their journey westward, they observed a number of ruin- 
ed villages, one of which, Teppah, stands at the source of 
the Saluk, a fine stream, which, however, afler watering 
a considerable tract of land, is lost in the desert. In the 
evening they reached Sinjar, at one time the principal 
town of the district, but now reduced to about eighty hous> 
es. Here were seen an arched building, with, round tow- 
ers, in the Roman style of architecture ; and in the plain 
below, many Mohammedan edifices and tombs, one of 
which, a fine ootagonal minaret of yellow brick, with 
Arabic inscriptions alter the manner of the earlier ca- 
liphs, was not less than forty feet high. 

Returning to Bukrah, which they again quitted on the 
SOth, the party took a westerly course, leading through the 
villages of Nuksi, Yusufah, Keichkah, Gundagaili, Ualdi- 
nah — each containing from fifteen to twenty-five houses — 
to Nogri and Amr, in the latter* of which they halted for 
the night. The way lay through a continued plantation of 
fig-trees j and they saw several mezarSj or tombs of Yezidee 
saints. The gardens continued through the whole valley 
between the outer and inner hills } the former terminating, 
or, rather, being interrupted for a space, through which the 
plain reached to the base, of the mountain, which is clothed 
to the top with dwarf oaks and shrubs. 
^ They halted on the 21st at Kirsi, a miserable place, con- 
sisting of thirty decayed houses, and divided into two parts 
by a stream which runs through the dale where it is situa- 
ted. Their lodging was a mere open shed ; but their host 
though a truculent-looking personage, received and treated 
them kindly enough. The people were hospitable, and 
less inquisitive than usual. This day considerable appre- 
hension was occasioned by the appearance of several par- 
ties of the Aneiza Arabs ranging me plain below. 

The travellers ascended the ravine in which the village 
stands to tiie source of the rivulet just mentioned, a ride of 
an hour and a half, through very beautiful and romantic 
scenery, and thence to the village of Kolgha, where there 
is a sculptured niche, three feet long by one broad, with a 
basin-shaped cavity at the bottom, respecting which the 
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Yezidees }iare neither knowledge nor tradition. Mr, 
Forbes suggests that, as these biUs were OQoe probably in- 
habited by Christians/ this may have been a baptismal 
font. 

The next stage carried the party to the Tillage of S&- 
nmkhah, in a westerly direction along the base of the 
mountains, and past the remains of several small towns 
or hamlets, surrounded by scenery similar to that just de- 
scribed. This place omtained I'M houses, and about 1000 
inhabitants, and was imbosomed in extensive fig-gardens, 
which ran a long way up the mountain side. It has no 
running stream or open sppng, but abundance of water is 
procured from wells. 

On the S4th of October they crossed' the range of hills^ 
aseending the valley or ravine Wiind Samukhah by a very 
steep path among extensive fig-gardens. A thick oak for- 
est stretched beyond these to the very summit, which is 
here about 1600 feet above the plain | whence they descend- 
ed by an almost impracticable path to the miserable village 
of Sakiniyah, containing about 350 inhabitants, the fields 
belonging to which looked from above like a small patch 
on &e edge of the waste. Ailer halting here to i&sesh, 
they returned to Samukhah. 

Having completed the survey of everjr place and village 
worth notice in the hUls, Mr. Forbes with great difficulty 
procured mules to carry him to Nisibin, distant eighty 
miles, which he reached on the evening of the second day 
without accident, though not without sJarm from the wan- 
dering Arabs. The country resembled that between Til 
A&r and Bukrah; and the party crossed some marshy 
ground impregnated with salt, as also the Hassawi, a reedy 
stream, which, rising in Mount Masius, fiows into the Kha* 
hour. 

Mr. Forbes sums up his account of this hitherto unknown 
tract by observing that the eastern extremity of the Sinjar 
Hills is eighty-three miles distant from Mosul, and their 
western point seventy from Nisibin. The desert around 
them is covered with grass and thorny shrubs, and Includes 
extensive tracts of barren salt marsh. Southward of Mo- 
sul it is dry and sandy, but improves towards Mardin, and 
near Koach Hassar the soil is very fertile. 

The mountainous district of Sinjar, iifly miles long, and 
firom seven to nine in breadth, has been variously subdivi- 

S 
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ded by Arabs and Yezidees. The northern section, called 
SAanuUi, though smallest, is by far the most populous, 
well cultivated) and fertile* It contains sixteen villages, 
while that named Kiblij or the southerOi can boast but oi 
nine. Figs and grapes, which are the principal fruits, are 
good of their kind, especially the fonner, as they are small 
and of the white variety* 

Mr. Forbes denounces the general inaccuracy of our 
maps, and particularly as regaids Sinjar, the Lake of Kha- 
tuniyah, and the course of the Hawaii. Np stream what- 
ever runs from the northern' or eastern sides of the Sinjar 
Hills more than a few miles into the desert y while towards 
the northwest, on the way to Nisibin, the first rivulet is the 
Hassawi, from Aznowar in Mount Masius, which, flowing 
southwest, joins the Jakhjakhah or Mygdonius. The Lake 
of Khatuniyah, said to be two hours and a half in length, 
and one and a half broad, with its village, is situated about 
thirteen miles west-norUiwest of Samukhah. The Kha- 
hour, rising at Ras ul S^^ directs its Qourse to the neigh* 
bourhood of Khatuniyah, where it is joined by the united 
waters of the Mygdonius and ^okab, and soon after by the 
Hawaii. It then runs southward, passing close to the Sin* 

i'ar Hills on its way to the Euphrates. The source of the 
lawali is two hours northwest of Khatuniyah; and, after 
proceeding two hours in the direction of west-southwest, it 
falls into the Khaboor. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Present QmdUion of Assyria, 

portion of Kurdistan included in AMyria.— Nestorim Chrittians of Jewar. 
— Sort. — Colonel Sheil's Journey to Jeziraih ibn Omar. — Plain of Me- 
diyad.— Jezirah ibn Omar de^bed. — ^Its Chief. — Swimming the Ti- 
gris. — Skirt the Mountains to Accra and the Zab. — Change of Scenery. 
—Cross the Zab.— Erbile (Arbela).— Altun Kupri.— Kirkook.— Kufri. 
—Antiquities.— Tooz Khoormattee.— Kara Tepp^.— Akpect of Lower 
Assyria. — Sugramah Pass, and View from itin — Pachalie and Pacha of 
Solymaneah.— Present State of the Town.— The Bebeh Tribe of 
Kurds. — Climate. — ^Shahraaour. — State and Chief of Rewandooz. — ^His 
Rise and Character — Pachalie and Pacha of Amadieh. — "Dt, Roasts 
Description of the Meer, his Camp, G^emment, Army. — S^eme of 
ezecutiTe Justice. — Fate^-« Town of Rewandooz. — Nestorians of 
Jewar.~-Their Origin — Numbers — Government. — Face of their Coun- 
try. — ^Antiquities at Shahraban. — The Zendan.^Kasr Shireen. — Ha* 
OQsh Kerek. — General Meanness of Sassanian Ruins. — Kelwatha. — 
Pachftlic of Zohab. — Sir e Pool e Zohab. — The ancient Calah or Hul- 
wan. — ^Antiquities there.— Royal Sepulchre. 

That part of Kurdistan which properly belongs to As- 
^ria comprises only the small state of Sert, Jezirah ul 
Omar, part of the pachalie of Amadieh, the government 
of Rewandooz. and the pachalie of Solymaneah. The 
very remarkable commmiity of Nestorian Christians, who 
inhabit the vicinity of Mou&t Jewar, may alse be consider- 
ed as more properly apoertaining to this province than to 
Persian Kurdistan, as the waters from that elevation cer- 
tainly flow into the Tigris. 

Sert, Isert, or Sered, supposed by IVAnville and others to 
represent the ancient Tigranocerta, was. when visited bv 
Kmneir, governed by a chief subject to tne Prince of Zok 
^-K place between Betlis and.Diarbekir — sopowerful that 
it was said he could bring no fewer than 20,000 men into the 
field. In 1836, when Colonel Shell passed through it, 
Reshid Pacha had succeeded in establishing the sultan's 
authority over iJ^e ruler of Sert, whose territory he had at- 
tached to the government of Diarbekir. The town is de- 
scribed as being situated in a large undulating plain with- 
out a single tree, and surrounded at a considerable distance 
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by high mountams. It is two miles and a half in circuit, 
encompassed by a wall with various bastions, but ruinous 
in many places, and having no ditch. A large portion of 
the enclosed space is void of buildings; and the houses 
were understood not to exceed 1000, occupied by Kurds, 
Armenians, and Nestorians. There were three large and 
several small mosques, two churches, five baths, and one 
caravansary. The governor's residence is an extensive 
edifice, simk in a deep moat which can be filled with wa- 
ter, and has fortifications in abundance. The houses are 
arched, having very thick walls built with stone and lime. 
In the midst of each field mav be seen a small building, 
intended for the protection of tne property. 

Colonel Sheil's object was to get fh)m Sert to Jezirah 
ibn Omar ; but the shortest road through Buhtan, a wild 
and very mountainous district, being impracticable, owing 
to the rebellion of its prince, who still held out against Re- 
shid Pacha, he was advised to accompany a party of 
troops belonging to the latter, who were to go round by the 
Tigris. Tl^ey, however, departed without him; and he 
vras under the necessity of hiring a number of mules to 
relieve his fatigued horses and pattle. A laborious ride 
brought them to the village- of Til, where a chief belong- 
ing to the district of Sert gave him and his attendants a 
good breakfast. While sitting at this meal, they heaid 
several shots, which he afterward learned proceeded iroin 
skirmishing parties firing at each oUier across the river. 
Near this point they passed the Tigris, 150 yards in breadth, 
very rapid, and waisl>deep. High mountains rose on each 
hand: but there were several villages, which were sur- 
rounded with cultivation, and abundance of vineyards, 
lice, cotton, melon, and cucumber grounds. Near one, 
called Chelek, they left the river, wMch th^ did not see 
again till they reached JezinUi ibn Omar. The load was 
stony, and often very bad; the hills were covered with 
wood, chiefly stunted oak, fir, holly, and a few elms, with 
raspberries, baiberries, and a profusion of small plants. 

The plain of M ediyad, of immense extent, though cum- 
bered with rocks, is crowded with villages, and covered 
with unirrigated cultivation, althoi^h the stones were in 
some places piled in heaps fifteen feet high. Its inhabi- 
tants are Kurds and Yeziaees. After rising to the summit 
of a ridge, a descent of 1500 feet conducted tiie traveDeii 
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• 
to the vast plain that stretches almost nnintermptedly to 
Bagdad ana the Gul£ On this were man^f- monnds scat- 
tered, with forts on their tops and villages below ; others 
were entirely bare and solitary. Many of the hamlets had 
been destroyed by the military operations of Reshid Pacha. 

Jezirah ibn Omar, that is, the Island of the Sons of 
Omar, is surrounded by the Tigris, and presents a totm 
of the same name, the ancient Bezabde. xt occupies near- 
ly the whole surface, which is about two miles and a half 
in circumferenee, and is encompassed by a low ruinous 
wall of an oral shape, without a ditch. The arm of the 
river which forms the island was at that dihe (August 3) 
not more than a few yards broad, and only ankle-deep. It 
was formerly spanned by a bridge, of which five arches 
still remain ; both it and the walls being built of square 
black stones. The main stream, more than 100 yards 
broad, flows on the other side, and was formerly crossed 
by a bridge of boats. Shut in between h^h banks, the 
heat is extreme ; not a tree enlivens the vicinity ; and the 
town, ruined by plague, cholera, and the army of Reshid 
Pacha, presents a sc^ne of titter desolation. It had been 
the seat of a Kurdish chief, who used to plunder or levy 
contributions on all caravans. Macdonald Kinneir was 
imprisoned and heavily fined by this savage, who thought 
fit to set Reshid at defiance; upon which the pacha seized 
his capital, and, for this reason, he was now in rebellion 
In the opposite district of Buhtan. Not a soul was to be 
found in the town, nor a hovel to shelter the travellers ; 
wherefore, swinmiing their horses across the Tigris five 
miles below", they continued their descent upon the left or 
Assyrian shore. 

Colonel Shell, being desirous^ to join the army of Re- 
shid Pacha, left the road to A^osui on the right, and, keep 
ing close to the foot of the hiUs, pursued his way by Al 
Kos^, Akereh, and Zebari to the Zab, which he crossed 
at a small village on its western bank. Al Kosh has been 
Idready described. The party passed through many Yez- 
idee villages, and found the people- uniformly civil and 
hospitable.- The road, though hilly and bad, is practica- 
ble even for cannon ; the heat and glare were excessive, 
but there was no want either of cultivation or inhabitants. 
Akereh is a town of 500 houses, surrounded by fine gar- 
dens, and defended by a very strong castle on a rock which 

S3 
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• 
projects from the £1 Khair range of moontains ; hot the 
garrison surrendered to Reshid on finding themselves with- 
in range of a couple of guns brought to bear on them fioin 
theplain. 

The coontiy here presented a delightful contrast to that 
which-the travellers nad just left Villages were enscon- 
ced in clefts of the rock, surrounded by trees and gardens, 
and torrents gushing from the hills crossed the path ; the 
El Khair Mountains became k>wer and more verdant, 
while grapes, figs, and walnuts grew wild in the val- 
leys. On the 14th August they pajssed the Zab, 100 yards, 
broad, rapid and dee^, upon a rail composed of inflated' 
skins and branches ol trees, guided by two men^ each with 
large calabashes under his arms, to assist hUn in swin^ 
ming. 

i&ile, the celebrated Arbela, is a large artificial moun^ 
sixty or seventy feet high, 300 yards in length by 200 in 
breadth, crowned by a brick wall with bastions and a few 
sniall guns. Beneath there is another town ;'bttt both are 
very ruinous, and there are no remarkable remains ex- 
cept those of an immense brick pillar, which is probably 
Mohammedan, standing alone in the plain. When the 
place belonged to the Meer of Rewandooz— who took it 
uom the Pacha of Bagdad — and was visited by Dr. Ross 
on his way to Accra, it was prosperous and flourishing; 
but resistance having been made to the sultan's troops who 
attacked it, a siege took place, a mine was sprung, the 
garrison surrendered, and the town suffered severely for 
Its imprudence, although it is still said to contain about 
6000 people. The plam, which extends to Altun Kupri, 
thougn much covered with small stones, is capable of pror 
ducing fair crops, and is in some parts well cultivated.. 
In May, when Ross passed it, the surface was adomed 
with flowers and rich verdure, which, however, soon fade 
under the parching heat. 

Altun Kupri, the ''Gtolden Bridge,'' is situated on an 
island in the Lesser Zab, which is crossed by the bridge 
that gives its name to the place ; and the town, which was 
taken by the Meer of Rewandooz, reverted to the pacha on 
the fall of that chief It once contained 8000 inhabitaata^ 
but has been greatly thinned by plague and famine. 

The road from hence to Kirkook, the Corcura of Ptole- 
my, lies over a stony plain, intersected with nmnsnyai 
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lidges, bat also interspersed with ^tches of caltivated 
land, like most of Lower Assyria. The town is by Buck- 
ingham divided into three portions. . The first, in which 
there is a castellated momit resembling that at Arbela, 
contains about 5000 inhabitants, all Moslems. There the 
governor resides } and thte minarets of three mosques are 
seen from below. The siecond portion, which is spread 
out under this castle, affords dwellings, it was said, to 
10,000 souls, a mixture of all descriptions of people — Aj^ 
menians, Nestorians, Syrians, Christians, and Moslems. 
It possesses all the caravansaries, coffee-houses, and ba- 
zars, having also a laige cemeteiy attached to it. The 
third portion, which is rather a suburb, being at the dis- 
tance of four furlongs, is small. The population of the 
whole, which was then probably overrated at 15,000, is 
now not half that number. The most remarkable objects 
about Kirkook are the naphtha wells, which abound in its 
vicinity, and the subterrane^ fire which bursts forth at a 
place called Baba Guigur. The former are situated in 
the low gypseous hills aSxmi three miles northward, many 
of them in the bed <^ a small stream which issues from 
the rocks. They are nearly three feet in diameter, some 
of them eight or ten feet deep, and emit a vexy disagreea- 
ble smell. The naphtha, which is perfectly black, liquid, 
and in quantity inexhaustible, is sent all over the country 
fin* various purposes, besides that of giving light BaMi 
Gfngur is a small spot, whence in the night sulphureous 
flames are seen to arise, particularly after rain, no doubt 
from the evolution of sulpnuretted hydrc^n gas. But at 
all times, hj thrusting a stick into the soil, a blaze bursts 
forthi sufficiently powerful to boil water or cook meat. 

The character of the country as far as Eufri is similar 
to that alreadjr described; plains, either gravelly or of 
lich alluvium, intersected by xock^ and gypseous ridges, 
green with luxuriantpasture in spring, and brown in sum- 
mer and autunm. The town, which is neat-looking and 
walled, is situated at the mouth of a ravine, where a little 
stream forces a passage through a range of gypseous hills 
of a singularly barren and forbidding appearance. About 
half a mile eastward of this place, in the bed of the rivu- 
let, Mr. Rich found some ruins called Kara Oghlan, which, 
on examination, he considered to be Sassanian, the re- 
mains of buildings resembling those of Kasi Shiieen. 
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Among them were ornaments in g3rpscim, coloured eartln 
enware, jars, sepulchral urns, coins, and antiques ; and the 
inhabitants ascribe their origin, as usual, to the ehiaours 
or infidels. Sepulchral chambers, Uke those of the Nak- 
shi Riistam in Persia, were observed ferther up the course 
of the small river. Eskl KuM, an old site, two hours 
southwest of the present town, exhibits a great extent of 
mounds, fragments of urns, and vestiges of buildings like 
those of the Kasr Shireen. One of the mounds resembled 
the Mujelib6, with sides almost perpendicular, except 
where furrowed by the rains. It was fifty-seven feet high, 
about 960 feet long from north to south, and nearly as 
much from east to west. In it was found a vault, with 
fh^ments of urns, human bones, and fine pottery } but the 
time did not admit of a strict examination. 

On the road from Kirkook to Kufri, and in the same 
gypseous hills, is situated Tooz Khoormattee, just where 
Sie Ak-su pierces them. Here, too, are naptha pits, which 
are productive and valuable, and generally found at the 
edge of the gypsum debris on the side of the streams. 
At this place, the date-tree, which is uncertain in point of 
produce at Kufri, bears particularly well ; though Buck- 
ingham states that the heat at three P.M. was 125°, and 
the wind suffocating. 

After passing Kara Tepp6, where there is a succession 
of low hills, the country becomes rich as far as the fopt 
of the Hamrine range. These consist of several ridges 
of sandstone rocks, and. as we have seen, extend far on 
either side to the nortnwest and southeast. From the 
southern side, the country to Bagdad is entirelv alluvial 
and very fertile, comprising the districts of KhaUs and 
Khorasan, the richest, perhaps, in the pachalic. 

The following description* of the appearance of Lower 
Assyria, and of the pass which leads to it from Solymane- 
ah, may convey to the reader a tolerable idea of the as- 
pect of this country. 

The passt is very striking. The mountains, of which 
I have spoken as forming the boundary between the high- 
lands of Kurdistan and the plain of Assyria, which ex* 
tends to the Tigris, here f(»m a line running about soulh- 

* From Travels in Kurdiataa and Mesopotamia, by the author of this 
wrax. 

• t That of the Sugrmmah. 
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«ast and northwest, and are composed of manj strata of 
limestone and calcareous conglomerate, with mtervening 
beds of ffravel and indurated sandstone. One of these 
strata, of enormous size and great height rises on their 
northeast face, and, running straight as a line for forty or 
fifty miles, perhaps, separates them from the irregular val* 
ley in which we had been travelling. Its crest rises thin 
and sharp ; and the angle of its dip is so near a right an- 
gle, and its face is so free from soil, that, at a little distance^ 
you would take it for an unbroken precipice of sheer hani 
lock. 

Yet, eontinuons as it appears, the ledge is not unbroken. 
There are gaps in several plaoes, made by the streams 
vhich rise in the range, and which have forced outlets for 
their waters. Before one of these we now stood, collecting 
our forces, watering our horses, and tightening the bands 
of our loads, preparatory to grappling with the ascent 
which awaited us. The ledge or stratum I have mention- 
ed narrowed to an apparent thickness of not many yards, 
and shooting up at once, like a gigantic flagstone on en<L 
fiom the broken ground at its foot, had been shattered ana 
severed to an extent which above might be 100 yards, but 
beneath was only sufficient for the passap of the stream. 
A bridge, under which the waters find their way, and which 
affords to travdleis the means of crossing the boundaiy, 
imites the dissevered stratum, the wounded sides of which 
lise in the most grotesque and ragged forms to the height 
of several faundxed feet Just beyond, other strata, divided 
In the same manner, but with less prominent edges, rise in 
forms to the foil as picturesque ; and the whole was spotr 
ted with oak bushes, rich in their autumnal tints. It formr 
€d, on the whole, a wild and grotesque rather than a mag- 
nificent landscape; for it lacked that moisture and conse- 
quent verdure which is so essential to beauty in mountain 
scenery. Still it was. striking. The ascent occupied an 
hour and a half; and at lengUi we stood on the top, look- 
ing back, on one hand, to ihe wild mountainous countiy we 
had passed; on the other, over the lower lands we had yet 
to traverse before we could reach the celebrated capital of 




Low xidfes of dark craggy hills cose in succession, the te»* 
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mination of which we could not discoYcr from the thick* 
ness of the atmosphere ; and the space between the lidges 
appeared in like manner to be intersected by small hil- 
locks and ravines. It was a black and dreary prospect : 
yet this was the land of Assyria Proper, the cradle oi 
mighty empires, and the birthplace of the greatest mon- 
archs of the olden time. Certainly no one, regarding it as 
We now did, would have imagined this scorched and rocky 
desert to be the country of the great Semiramis or the lux- 
urious Sardanapalus, nowever fit he might esteem it for 
the abode and domain of " Nimrod the mighty hunter." 
Yet such, as we saw, is, I believe, the greater part of the 
country on the left bank of the Tigris, near the hills, from 
Mosul or Nineveh down to Khanekin and Mendali, the 
southern boundary of the ancient province of Assyria. 
Around Mosul, E^rbile, Kirkook, and some other places^ 
there is, no doubt, a circmt of richer country; but a large 
proportion of the whole is desert, and scarcely fitted by na- 
ture to be otherwise. 

From Zallah, a march of twenty-two to twenty-four 
miles led us to Ibrahim Khanchee. The first six miles 
were over one of the most singularly stony tracts I ever 
saw; but the quantity of herbage that haa, nevertheless^ 
sprung up in spring and summer, was astonishing. A por- 
tion or this still lemained, while the greater part, havings 
been set fire to. had left a wide black surtace, thickly 
speckled with tne gray stones, and not a leaf or bush in 
view : a most unlovely prosjwct. We were now fairly in 
the country of ancient Assyria, and verily there was little 
in its aspect to suggest ideas of a vast and powerful em- 
pire. One's reason refused to be persuaded that the wide 
tracts of gravel and black earthy hillocks that lay stretch- 
ed around us, with the rock protruding from their sides and 
summits, intersected with dry ravines, all obviously unpro- 
ductive save of a scanty pasturage, could ever have beea 
the theatre of those mighty events which history relates — 
where hosts of innumerable warriors struggled for victory 
and empire. Such are the impressions ms^de upon a trav- 
eller's miQd by the first sight of Assyria in the end of aifc- 
tumn ; nor does the prospect brighten on a more lengthen- 
ed acquaintance. 

The pachalic of Solymaneah, which we are supposed to 
have just quitted, consists principally «f one large meffEh 
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lar plain or vaHcy, extending from the district of Khoee 
on tne Zab, to the extremity of Shahrasour, which includes 
the southwest side of the Kurdish Hills, with their subor- 
dinate glens ; white towards the plain it stretches as far as 
the governor could enforce his authority. The Pacha of 
Solymaneah is the head of the Bebeh Kurds, an ancient 
family or clan descended from a chief called Soljrman 
Baba or Bebeh, who lived as feudal lord at Pizhdur, a dis- 
trict in the mountains on the frontiers of Persia. They 
were cadets of the Soran tribe, and survived the fall of 
their chief Before the time of the great Solyman, pacha 
of Bagdad, all the low country from Altun Kupri and Er- 
bile, on the one hand, to Zengabad, Mendali, and Bedraee 
Jessan, was in possession of the Bebehs; but) being worst- 
ed in their disputes with that great warrior, Aey were driv- 
en farther into the hills. The Bebeh ascendency increas- 
ed again in the time of Abdulrahman, whose rule com- 
menced A.D. 18, but who had to maintain himself against 
the attacks of the Persian prince of Keimanshah as well 
as against the Pacha of Bagdad, but who, alter various 
fortunes, succeeded in establishing his independence. Un- 
fortunately, his two sons, Mahmoud and Solyman, entered 
into a contest wi A one another for the chieftainship, which 
terminated in the destruction of their country j for at length 
the aid of Persia was called in, and the prince royal, too 
happy to grasp at the obvious means which such an appeal 
presented to him of obtaining virtual possession of the dis- 
puted territory, sent his troops to assist Solyman, who has 
lately been recognised as the sdvereign' under Persian pro- 
tection ; a whole regiment, willi a party of artillery, being 
quartered at the town of Solymaneah. 

Even during Mr. Rich's visit at that place, the family 
troubles had begun, and the pacha's perplexity was often 
a subject of concern to that gentleman, who speaks of the 
rebel chief as a very amiable person. His distress, how- 
ever, though aggravated by the death of his second son, a 
delightful child, by no means occasioned any relaxation 
in his efforts to amuse and entertain his English guest, 
who bears high testimony to his kindness and hospitality. 

At that time the country was tolerably well peopled and 
prosperous. The town, which is only of recent origin 
(the capital having formerly been at Karacholan), con- 
tained 9000 houses, chiefly belonging to Mohammedans ; 
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six earavaiisaiies, fire zDosqnes, and as manr batbflr 
Since that period, war, extortion, cholera, ana plague 
have WTougnt a miserable change. The ioUowing is a 
later sketch of the condition of this (mce prosperous pa- 
chalic: 

A eoaple of inarches had brougjit the irarellers from 
Sardasht, a town upon the Ak-su (;which rises near Lahl" 
pan), to the neighbcmrhood of Sc^ymaneah, Only a »ngle 
inhabited yiiui;e ha4 been seen in all that way, though, 
the rains of many which had been lately abandoned met 
the eye on all sides. The approadi to the capital is thus 
described : If the depopulaticm on the road was depress* 
ing, there was little to cheer us on approaching or enter- 
ing the town* I never beheld a more miserable collection 
of hovels and rains. We rode through a mass of rabbish 
up la what had been the ^cha's house, or palace, if yoa 
will. It was as in utter rum ) uninhabitable except in one 
small corner^ irhere his harem was bestowed. He himself 
occupied a tent outside the town, I had sent a man for- 
ward to secure for us a lodging. Aller a while he fi>und 
OS picldng our way among the rabbish and broken walls, 
seeking for son^ one who might tell us where cenybody 
mig^t oe found. He led us to the place , appointed for us 
•— « perfect wreck — through a labyrintli oi mud heaps 
wbicn had onee been houses. It had been the residence 
of some great man, a relative of the pacha, who at this 
time was absent at Tabriz, It was well ibr hinu Such 
as it was, we had it all to ourselves. It was (xie great 
mass of mud ; a dozen open spaces that had once been 
chambers, surrounding a large rambling hall, with a great 
square hole in the middle, intended as a water-cistem. 

Jpn the&rllowing morning I strolled out to see the town. 
Certainly my first impressions of its wretchedness were in 
nadegp^ee weakened by farther observations ; all was mis- 
ery, and filth, and abomination. Not one decent habita- 
tion was to be seen. Nofie of the people, high or low, have 
had the heart— or means, perhaps— to repair their rained 
houses; so that llie huts tnat have arisen imon the ruins 
of the old-ones are <^ a meaner description man usual. I 
was told that there were still from lOOQ to 1500 families 
TCsiding in Selymaneah : but, to judge from Appearances, 
I should think even the first number overrated. 

The domiiumt tribe of this pachalic, the Bebehs, may 
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imonnti it is said, to 4000 families ; bnt their subject 
tribes are lai^r and nkore nameroos. The Jafis are sta* 
ted to exceed 10,000 houses, aiul to be able tp send forth 
8000 horsemen and 4000 mosketeers ; "^hile the Hama* 
dawnuds, the Tohtiawnuds, the Jelalawhud^ the l>aloo^| 
and many others, aU claim^the protection <tf the Papha or 
Solymabeah. Besides tiiese,. wMjch are nomades, there 
are the fixed xnhabitant^.of ^tnie yillages> who, before bein; 
thinned by plagae. and.miseiy^ formed a considerable body ; 
so that the state, thoughnot very esUensiVe, ^et.possessingr 
a veiy large proportion of rich soil, might, if under good 
government, be not Dniy-'prosperpus-, but powerfiil. 

' The cUmate of Solymaneah is by ,MrriUch said to bo 
ipiensely cold in winter, especially whenSthe.easteiiy wibd 
prevails.^ Snow sometimeslies on the ground for six 
weeks or two months. The feather, in^summeris pleas*' 
ant. except when th^ same wind blows, which it does wiih 
violence, sometimes eight or ten days suceessirel^. .. This 
unwelcome breeze i& called tne skerki^ and, cpituing from 
the mountains bjr which the yaUejr'iS surrounded, and 
which in winter arer covered >rith snoW, and in summer 
baked in the sun's rays, Is eStor f erv cold or very hot, ae- 
eordin^ to the season, and Ja much, dreiadedi. Singular 
enough' to say. 'its Irang^ exte^ but twelve or fourteen 
miles in any direction^. The distnctof Shi^ra8our,'wher9 
a great deal"x>f li<^ is grown^ fa said tobie extremely un- 
healthy j and Mr.Kicit'ff pkrtyTound Beestan, situated in 
the hills, l^qually so: ' 

Towards the' southeastern extremity of Soljrmaneah, 
where it opens' iwU into a wider plain, are seen mounds 
marking me sites o£[ ancient buildings, which give their 
name of $hahtasour to the district and that pa0 of the 
valley. ' These, or some of t^m, certainfy represent the 
Seazums, which was visited. by peraclius in his march 
ailer the defeat of Khooaroo Purveez and capture of De»* 
tager4 ; and Mr* Rich, intended to go thither an^ examine 
them. Thisr^ howcnrer, hift.was prevented from d(nng, and 
the task remaihs still ^r some future traveller tp com« 
plete. From native)? it is seldom poissible to gather anv 
certain information on such subject : "but the present wrf- 
ter did hear thus &r, that on the plain, whicl^ is bounded 
hy Yeryjmggei mountains, there ate five or six positions 
pflesenting ancknt ruins; on^ called the KkaUah,ox !»»• 

T 
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tress, a large and lofty xadiind ; Yassieii Tep^k^ GooUuihberi 
Atbut, said' Kkdrabek were alsd mentioned ; and it was said 
that stotaes of great size, and beaiJug inscriptions, had been 
occasionally dug up. A Boat Khanekt or image-templci 
'was also spoken of as existing in the same plain^ in which 
was a slab covered with unknown ,'charactersr Mr. Rich, 
who heard nearly tiie saline account, Entertained no doubt 
that Arbuty. wbete the most considerable mounds, are met 
with, is the attcienf Shalurasour, though he. admits that all 
the Kurdsl deny there ever was a city of that name, whick 
they maintain applied to^e district onlyl:' ^ 

The state pf Rewa&do67, the niler of which tieyse lately 
inrto much importance, was fonn^'ly very sjnall, co^sist- 
iQg of not more than a dozen villagek; governed hy a petty 
chieftain. Who aclpiowledged alteg^uice to the Pacha at' 
Solymai&eah, his neighbour'. This personage, Meer Mus- 
tapna, resigned the c^re of his 4itUe. province to his soa 
Moh^med, because, as some say, he discerned in the 
young'man the,^iinptc>ms~of a superior greatness and good 
fortune, which lie, rather incUnedta 'quiet ^d cdmen^ipla- 
tion, did not. desire to pursue.' Others pretend that this 
self-(^emal oh the part of the fether was brought about by 
the son, from motives of "^unbition. /They also insist that 
the total blindness wMch soon after fell upon the old mah 
was produced by the meel^ot red-hot pencil held' to the. eye- 
bi^ls — ^a comifLon operation in the^'Eiast. But the last as*, 
sertion, at all events, is iaise, because me abdicated ruler 
himself told Dr. Ross, who had been sent for. by the prince 
to cure his parent, tlniid^e calamity had been occ^ioned 
by his own miprudehce, in placing a cap of snow upon luj 
head when overheated by ascending ^ n^ountain. 

Mohammed, who, at the time of that gentleman's visit in 
1833, was about fbrty>five, began liis citreer by taking a 
small fortress called Seet^e^ near Ooshnooy from Persia. 
He would soon have been forced* to abandon his conquest, 
but immediately after b^oke out ^e wa^ with^ Russia, 
which, obliging the .prince-royal to withdraw all his troops 
10 oppose the mo^ powerful foe, enabled the Mee^ ^^a^^ 
wandooz to extend his territories at the expense of his 
neighbours. Solymaneah, torn by civil broil^, could op- 
pose no effectual resistance to this warlike chieftain, who 
accordingly wrested place after place ftom the .^chalie 
vntil he had taken Eirkook and Erbile, and made himself 
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ii^aflter of the whole caaatry as far as the vicinity of Mo- 
sul. He then attacked the p^chalic of Amadieh, a fertile 
aad populous district, lyin^ in the. mountains that over- 
hang the Assyrian plains ; a region proverbial .for its fer-. 
tilitv and beauty. The pacha, who, according to. Mr^ 
Rich, is. of the familv of Bahdinaii( the noblest among. the 
Kurds,, and who, as navin|f some connexion with the ca-. 
liphs, assumes a peculiar sanctity as well as dignity, lived 
in greater state than all' Qthet c^efs, and arrogated the 
most proibund ob;5equience. No one dared to use the same 
pipe, cup, or bath ; he alwsp sat alone ; and dined so 
strictly in private t^at none of his .secv^ts Were allowed to 
see lum eat. Sometimes 'ke even rode Qn( with a veil 
over his head, to ^Vent prpfsibe eyes from looking on his 
angust countenance. But, when in- want>of mcmey, he 
sunk these >hi^h. honours, and begged from. the chieis> un- 
der his authority in the form oC a strai^r soliciting hos- 
pitality. 

. This ruler, of a higliline and ancient fanuly, was una* 
ble, however, to resist the arms of the Mecr of Rewan- 
dooz. who could now, ^s was asserted; muster from 30,000 
to 50,000 hasdv musketeers, kept hphim in constant pay. 
By means of theses, as well as by spwioc^ dissension in the 
pachalic, he first overran the country, and then, by a sipiUaf 
process, having seduced a i^hew^^ftiie roigtung papha, 
ne got pdss^sipn of the capital, Amadieh. At thjB tune of 
Ross*s visit, however, hei'was Qnp^niped, with about 10,006 
men, before Aocra, a very "strong firtress which he had 
just taken by 'assault, not ^having as yet proce^ed against 
the metropous* .. ^ , 

The doctor describes .his camp as h^viiig few preten- 
sions tojoiiUtary order. Each cukayer, or clan, was pitched 
around its chief^ in Separate groups at wUl, so that this 
whole were q)read to at^ (sxtent which, according to the 
rules of European tactics, Vould h^ve accommodated . 
50,000 men. The only approach to regularity was in the 
disposition of his personsu guards, a body of 3000 war- 
riocs, well lurmed, who were enc)unped close to his tent 
Vet ^here was' no want'«f a certain species of*discipline; 
not a sound was heard; and every man could, at ''the ap- 
pointed signal, be at his post in five minutes. The men, 
of their own accord, were continually exercising at marks; 
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and from 100 to 900 of the soldiers,. iayited from diflere&t 
tribes, din^d every ere^ning in their sovereign's pavilion. 

The pacha is described as- a > benevolent and pleasing-. 
looking man, faif,, marked wit6 the small-pox, and l^lind 
of an eye, which "was bpaque aoid depressed. His fyeaid 
was abotit twelve inched long, of a light-brown coloor, the 
lower half being nncombed, and doite felted together, 
though, in other respects, he was ramer tidy^in his dresd. 
He was lame of one leg,' fh>m the kick of a horse, an^ 
spoke with a wiekk voice. . r • 

But the most £;ingala:c circmnstanoerespectlng this chief 
is the great moral change which he effected in the proving 
oes which he had sabjectjsd -to his sway. - Instead or being, 
as fpruKrly, a^commtilii^ of robbers, who eonld not see a 
traveller pass without attemptihg to plu|idex.and strip him, 
and who, as they said of -themselves^ woufd "cut a. m^h's 
throat for an egg in.l^is'hand," there is not a theft commit* 
ted in the countiy. The practice 6f robbejry was cat sh<Mt 
by a summary process. . Whoever was caught "possessing 
himself of the goods of othejrs, was puni^ed.on the spot, 
or put to death without mercy. For the first ofience, ^c« 
•cording to circuiUstanci^s, an eye, a hand^ or ike nose was 
the forfeit ^ for the secobd^some severe mutilation ; but the 
tfaiid offence wa^ always punishe^ with death. This de- 
cree, fearlessly and unsparingly enforced, has had* so pow* 
•erfulan efieet, that, w«re a man to s^ a4>urse of gold upon 
the road, be would Hot touch it. bpt give nptice to the head 
of the Uext village^ who woultf take care of the property, 
and report to the phief in -person.- A sttiking^instance of 
the meer'-s inflexible adherence to stem justice is given in 
hi9 behaviour to his own favourite brother, who, in riding 
by a poor man's garden, had plucked a pomegranate, with- 
out asking its owner's permission. Upon hearing of this, 
he charged }ds Relative with the Aeft, whidi was not de- 
^nied. The chief sternly rebukeipl, him, as if it had been a 
heinous erime, and demanded which hand he Itad made use 
of to perpetrate the act. • The young man held fortii the 
hand. '< And with which finger did you first touch the 
fruit 1" « Wi0i' this," said the culprit. *f Then let that 
finger be cut off immediately," said the meer ; and.Uie sen« 
tonee was carried into execution on the spot. Nor was he 
less unrelenting on such occasions to stuangers./ A tribe 
of the Tace Arabs had settled in his territory, having been 
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dlnven atiross the Tigiis hy the' Jerbah; and he hadgraof^ 
ed them pennissioii to reside there on condition of observ- 
ing the rules of his govemmeni. For sojne time the sheik 
did so ; but, getting tired of inactipn and an honest life, 
and being tempted t^y the appsaranbe of a small caravan, 
his habitual propensities proved too strong. <and he plun- 
dered It. But, "ere the evening of the next aay*— before he 
had well tovnted hi^ gains^— half a dozenlCurds rodje up 
to his tent, and,' without either explanation or eeremonv,' 
struck off his head at his own^ door, and then quietly with-t 
drew. . 7 

' The career of MohamiAed was rapid and fortunate, so 
long as hid enterprises were carried on against i:pnternH- 
nous states' and pachas ; but* the condition pf Kurdislan, 
and- the disorders of its inhabitants, inr aeountry so nearly 
bordering upon Syria — thec^.occupied by Ibrahiicn PacHa^ 
troops, who threatened farther encioacmnents on the sul- 
tan's territbry-^had forced the Porte td send^ an army into 
these part^ under Reshid, Pacha. Though the n^Ber, had 
he been faithfully.served,inight, secure in his mountains 
regions, have defied the whole tK)<^s''of the empire", ye\ 
when the inhabitants found themselves actually opposied to 
the arms of the sultan, to the Sanjak, 8hereef^ib& hOl^ 
banner, which all true Sohnees regard as the palladium of 
their faith— the hereditary reverence for this venerated 
svmbof overcame their feaI^ or regard fbt their military 
chief, and they fled, or refused to*^^t against the sacred 
ensign. Their leader; now powerless and- despairing, gave 
himself up. to the* Ottoman gieneral, by whopi he was sent 
in chains to Constantinople. Atter^afew month's deten- 
tion, the Porte, acting, or pretending to act^ on the sugges- 
tion of -certain European advisers, sent bac^ the meer, as , 
was understood, complimedted with a JMut of investiture 
to the sfovemment of his <xwn territones, as being more 
likely, from thi3 act of leniency, to prdve faithful to his 
sovereign. But he was not destmed^ reach his,home,for 
on the way he was put to deeth^no douot by secret 4>rdei8 
-^and his brother ^cceeded t6 his dominion and to his ha- 
tred of the OSmanlis. ' ^ . ^; ' 

Dr. Ross, who travelled through his territory in May and 
Jime, 1833, sbeaks in high terms of its beauty and improved 
condition, which offered a strong contrast to the desolate 
state t>f the country still linder the Turkish rule. The vil* 
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lages were often hid in perfect feiests^of gaidens ; and ikm 
hills, where not under com, w^re covered with low oak, 
wild alibond, and other shrobs. Rewuuiooz itself is a 
poor towirof 9000 hooses, smrounded by a ibrtificMi wall, 
HI a hollow of the mountaiDs on the southern bank of the 
greater 2«ab. It eonimands a rode bridge formed over that 
nrer, resting on two sume piers, and covered with branches 
of trees and jearth. The stream not being foi^ablc, cara* 
▼ans cross at this pointy which enjEib\es the meer to levy a 
considerable' income by. way of impost on the transit of 
merchandise. 

Not m«e than three days' joumey W0stwai;d from Oo- 
zoomia 01 Persia) and litUe more than one Irom RewaAdooas, 
lie the mountains of Jewar, and t^ country* inhabited by 
tf race of Christians df the jNestoiian creed. They are said 
to have recreated from'Mesopotamia into those wild regions 
late in tiie sixteenth cen^iuy, in consequence of a schisia 
Or feud between two ri\rai patriarchs. The mast prob- 
able ficcounts fil their numbers at about 14,000. families, 
who, ^ough divided into three' or moie separate tribes. 
&rm a sort of commonwealth under certain patriarch^ 
chiefs or bishops, by them 'termed kkdleefela^ Of. these, the 
prilicipal, named Mar- ShemaocAi^kresides at Kqiannis, a 
monastenr among {he motUitains,, where he maintains great 
6iafe, and exercises over his subieets a perfect authority 
In temporal as weH ks spiritual au^i^. But every villa^ 
hiis its Idhaleefeh or pnest, who acts also ^ magistrate; 
besides which, mention is inade of intermediate prelates, 
who are. said' to reside at other places, and command hig^ 
respect ' ^ , 

These tribes are represented as being rich, and living in 
great comfort, their country abounding in all sorts of prod- 
uce, both Vegetable and mineral. They pay a nominal 
respect or obedience to the Haklcari Kuras, the chief of 
whom resides at Julamerik. But in point of iact, they are 
quite independent, very jealous of their freedom^ and well 
able to derend it; for they can. must^ 12*000. musketeers, 
while their territory, a cluster of lofty mountains intersect* 
ed by deep ravines, is singularly defensible. These nl^CTna^ 
the Deds of rapid torrents, are spanned by. a single tree, 

* ThiB ii bjr some called the Teearae ioiutry ; but the aaoM i » op>4y 
Appliei to one of a^ tnhmm. o£ thmmm i;r^r^imfn*^ QQi to the conatiy. 
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wMch, either 'being;reniored or let down at one side, the 
approach of an. enemy is abs^ately debarred. ' 

Nor i3 it alone the singular, charaeter^of its people and 
the wildness of its sceneiy that render this country so in* 
teresting } for here probably 4re to he found the most an- 
cient manuscripts of the Syrian Church, 'particularly on 
biblical subjecK^. It |s satisfh'ctory to bis able to add, that 
these treasures are now in a fkir i^^y of being brought to 
light, as an expedition,, lately sent oat by the ROyal Geo? 
^pnical Society of London, for the purpose of discoveries 
in tnose regions, have been instructs tQ direct their esp^ 
cial attention to ecclesiastical rei^rds. v ; 

There is yet on^e distrieti of Assyria nnde^cribed, which 
possesses no loeah claim ppon the attention of the anti- 

Soary : that, namely, which is embraced between a lin^* 
rawn from the pass of Kerrend tq Kufrl on the oDe hand| 
and by Mendali to the site of Ctesiphon on the other. It 
is ricn in vestiges of antiquity^ though most of the re« 
mains hitherto traced are only of the ^assanian era. It 
W4S first explored by Mr. Rich, and subseqaenti|y, to a eer* 
tain extent at least, by Major RawliiTSon. Tlie former 
gentleman, leaving Bagdted, crossed the Diala at Bakeuba. 
a large viljag^ oh his way to Shahraban,1n the vicinity of 
which many of the antiquities -are found, Five miles tb< 
wards the south He the ruins called the Zendan', or prison; 
but at a point about half way, .the ^uide conducted nim. to 
a place called Eski Bagdad. Here i^^' the remains of (i 
town as large a3 Ciesiphon, the wa^ls in'the same style, 
the. southwestern parts being ^^miost perfect, and the in- 
terior filled with Fubbii^h. Between these ndnls and the 
Zendap were seen two parallel SassaniAn widls, running 
northeast and southwest, 600 feet long, and ftbout aA much 
apart, of the same composition as the structures at Seleti- 
cia, having between each jtiei* of bricks a layer of reed^. 
Mr. Rich pronounces these ruins to be certainly much old* 
erlhan Islamism, and has little hesitatiion In considering 
them to have belonged to the Desta^rd of Khoosroo Pur« 
veez, which' yas taken by Heraclius. 

The Zendan is described as a ver^r ^iaterestiQg ndn, 
built with great .solidity of burned brick and mortar; Jjx 
form it is an Oblong square, 1600 feet long by about for- 
ty-seven feet "broad,* and not less than sixteen feet tea 

* Rioh*t Koordiftan, T»l. ii., p. 954. * > 
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iaches high. t>n the eastern side; there are twelTij roimd 
to'wers or buttresses, in the curlain between each of which. ^ 
are three pairs of loopholes. . The western side presents 
only a dead wall, with a niche. ten feet six inches high, 
, with pointed arches opposite each tower on' the other side. 
The last niche, being the x>nly perfect one, was forty-one 
fe^t and a half deep,^ajid terminated in a^ narrow passage 
ikced with a dead waU. On the northern side are four 
towers, but quite in ruins. Towards the south are the re- 
mans of some other buildings, and on'the west the whole 
country is cO^vered yith brol^eh bricks. Not one of these 
have* inscriptions, npr nre.^ there ^any unburhed 'bricks or 
reeds to be -se^n. Mr, Rich concliiaes tl^ai this singular 
nuAmust ha^re been a/)i)ya^epulchre. It is remarkable 
that^ Chinese copper coin was iif)und here. ' 

Crossing first the Hamiine range to a wide level, called 
Deshteh (a word signifying the plain), the party reached 
Kizzelrebait, ^here there are moOnds and vestiges, but of 
little interest ; and ^en, winding through a range of low. 
broken hills, they descended gradually into the plain of 
Khanekin, which, though very gravelly, is green, partially 
cultivated, and tolerably productive. From this point to 
^asr Shireen, the road lies, among eminences of loose 
conglomerate, wi.Ui occasional sandstone ridges ; and at 
the latter place the ruins of Khoosroo's palace are to be 
'Seen. These, however, present more ,to disappoint than to 
please the traveller.;- for nothing now remaining bears the' 
. appearance . of grandeur either in di/nension .or design. 
" On the brow of the hill behind the caravansary," says 
Mr. Rich, "is a square> enclosure like a fort, and surround- 
ed by «i2o&u2a7vlooking buildings, ji I may be allowed the 
expression, one c^ Which remains perfect in the inside. 
It is of small dimensions, and sometnmg Ijke an inverted 
cone. The architecture is of the rudest description,, and 
seems merely to be composed of round, large . pebbles, . 
heaped together without any attention to order, in ah im? 
n^iense thick bed of doarse mortar." There are the frag- 
ments of a bridge of the same architecture over a torrent 
near the town. To the north of this is a square building 
facing the cardinal points, fifly-three feet in every direc- 
tion^ and about ibtty high, with an arched doorway in 
each face. The roof, which was a' dome, has fallen in. 
The building is of the same rude masonry jqst descnbedi 
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bat hAd been faced with coarse red bricfis, with which the 
windows and' doord are also pointed. On the north and 
louth are small square .courts^, with little cells on each side 
of them, but quite ruined ; and on the east is a long seriee 
of narrow apartments, which seein to have been vaults. 

' This' may hitve been th& poitfco of some edifice, often 
in ancient times of greater dimensionS| and formed of 
moie solid material than the buildings to Wltich it. led. 
Sfr. Rich mentions another ruin about the centre of the 
town,^hich he considers the principal one in point of su- 
perficial ezt^t It aippear^ to have been sl latge platfonn, , 
Mpported by arches formin'g cells, and veiy narrow. pas* 
sages. On the western aid of the s6uth side are the n^ns 
of what seems a piortico, wiUi a'^ate lU each extremity. 
The north side is open, displaving V^arious cells nnd corn- 
partments. On the east and north the platfonn is entire, 
and has on each side a'double staiircase,.UBdeineath which 
the vaulted support on whidh it rests may be cleaily seeki. 
The longest sine does not exceed 900 feet, end firom eight 
to ten feet in height Another enclosure within th^ town, 
wi& an arched. J^teWay built of large pieces of s^ndstoae^ ^ 
and fiiteen feet broad, may, it is thou^t, hare been a tank 
or reservoir in front of &e pi^ace^ Besides these p^ci« 
pal ruins, there are the remains of witl^S and* courts, ex* 
tending, as the people of the country say, to an immense 
distance, as well as traced of aqueducts. • B^t the mounts 
ainous character of the whole rerion sho^ that this can 
only have been, what trhdition cfils it, a hunting-seat of 
the great m<marph ; and Mr. Rich is undoubtedly right 
when he eonclude? that it is not at KasrShireen, that iik, 
the Palace of Shireen (mistress or wife of Khoosroo), thai 
#e are to 16ok for Destagerd. 

Taming westwerd from this, place, thd' traveller next' 
porsued his wav ten or twelve miles '* over wild hills md 
among Kurdisn tribes'? to ' Haoosh Kerek> a ruin imuch 
like Easr Shireen.^ but less decayed, so .that the plan was 
more comprehensible^ The* buildhtg which 'bears that ' 
UBxat consists of a {datform supported on vaults or cells, 
which are a great resort of rpbjiers, and 9je blackened in* 
temally by t£s sinoke from the fires of those who fre^ent 
them. It is an oblong square, of which th6 northern side, 
including the remains of what is called the Kasr, measured - 
340 ketf the length from east to west being about double 
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that from nonh to sontfa. It <is a multitude of small iooras 
in ruins, all built of round pieces of sandstone, with vwhich 
the country is covered. There are some other edifices, 
similar in mbric and character, but meriting no minute de- 
scription. Mr. Rich considers this, as wfill as the Kasr 
Shireen, to have been one of the monarch's many hunting- 
seats and pai'ks,bQt observes tluit neither these, nor any- 
thing else that he had seieil of Sassanian erection, are cal- 
enlated to give any high, idea of their taste or magnifi- 
cence. " When^ richly paihted, gilded, and ornamented, 
they might have been* worth seeing : in their present state 
of ruins they are certainly not imposing." Assuredly, ex- 
cept tEe arch and hall at Gtesiphon, there are iiO/Sassani- 
an remains thsit convey to. the beholder any idea of much 
magnificence and taste ; and though, doubtless, the sculp^ 
tures on therrocks at Shapoor, Kaksh e Bo6stum, Tauk e 
$ostam^ ana j^^ssittoon, are ctlrious, they dwindle into in-, 
significahoe when compared with the stupendous struc- 
tures of Egypt, Gree6e, and Rome, ox'eve!U with Ihe-^ven- 
eraUe remains of Persepolis. 

'These are the pnncijjal ves^dges of antiqui^ in this dis- 
trict; others are mentioned, but. of less importance, and 
therefore peed not be more particularly, noticed. Kelwa* 
tha, a-heajp of extensive mounds at the confluence of the Di- 
ala and Tigris; has been already alluded to. Among these 
eminences wai picked up a small, thin* brick^ of nearly 
fi>ur inches long, on which, was impressed a figure, Xolevfi^ 
bly well executed, of a female arrayed ^n tl^e gabylonish' 
dress, with a flower in one hand, and .an animal of some 
stirt in the other. The dress is flounced up to the waist,\ 
and the hail falls back in long cnrls^ 

In describing the River Diala, mention has ^ready been 
made of the p^chalic or district of Zohab, wmch otcupies 
a triangle at the foot of the ancient- Zagros, bounded on 
the nonhwest,by.the course- of the curreut, there called 
the Shirwan, on the east by thf nK>untains, and on the 
south by tht stneam of Hulwaii. Although, forming one 
of- the ten pachalics dependant on Bagdad, it was wrested 
from that government abouf thirtv- years ag6 by the Per- 
sian prince of Kermanshah,'and has never since 4)een re- 
slorea. It presents an irregular surface of hills and plains, 
much of it being capable of culture, but is at present, fi>r 
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the most patt, overitm hy die Eeliatit tribes ef GkAiran and 
Sinjabee, and some other I^uniish and Aralrian clahs. 

In the plain of Horin in this pachalic, at the foot of al 
lofty "simimlt called the Sartak, Major Rawlinson fomid 
the remains of a cih^, appariently of the most remote anti* 
quity. The fomidatfons, composed of huge masses of .stone 
unhewn, and walls of most extnCordinaiy thickness, are 
now all that can be.se^ ; and that gentleman inclines to 
refer them to the' Babylonian ages. Two fur^ucks south 
of Hurifi, in a mountain gorge, weseat of a' village named 
Sheikhan, there. Is a sm'all' tablet sculptured on the rock, 
exhibiting the same sort of device as is seen in the Baby- 
lonish cylinders ; an armed figure stands upon a prostrate 
foe, while another kneels with* bands fastened^ behin(},;fts if 
praying for mercy ;'an upright quiver of arrows is placed 
by me victor kitig; and the tablet is«closed by a euneifona 
inscription, writteu iu that eomplicated cbatacter which is 
nowhere seen except on bricks and cylinders. The tablet 
is only fiv^ feet \an^ by two bioad, and rather rudely exe- 
cuted. , . -^ 

A remarkable mouBtaih,.plMjecting from the lofty range 
of Dalahu, rises to^the height of 2000 f^t, so c^ose ^hind 
the town of Zohab as quite to overhang it. This in an- 
cient times was converted into a fortress which m%ht be 
denned impregnable. On three sides the hill ascends With 
^a very abrupt slope from the plain^to within 500 feet of the 
Summit, the rest being a peipendieular scarp^ which has 
been farther strengthened oy building. • On thefourth side, 
where it is united tb the larger mountain, a wall, Which, 
to judge* by the part Aow remaining, must have been fifty 
feet high by twenty' thick, and flanked at regular interval^ 
by bastions, together, with a ditch of most formidable di- 
mensions, has been dmwn across- from scarp to scan), a 
distance of above two miles, thus enclosing a spacf or t^ 
square miles. A\ the northeast angle the scarp rises in a 
rocky ridge to join the Dalahu range; and the pass hefe, 
whicn conducts to liie iTort, is farther strengthened by a wall 
and two formidable casUes. This is the stronghold of Hol- 
wan or Hulwan, where Vezdegerd, the last of the-^Sassa- 
Bians, retreated after the capture of^ Ctesiphon by the 
Arabs, and it is called Banyardeh or K^ah Yezdegerd. 
Near the little village of 2lanleh there are the remains of 
two palaces^ the Harem ana the Diwan Khaneh of the 
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MOAe BcnreieigD. both teseiiiblUi|i& oiaterial and aiebitee- 
tare the Sa88aiuAiLl)aildiiigB at Kasr Shk^en and Baoodi 
Kerek. 

' Zohab,h6s by some been regarded as the r^resentative 
of HulwaA,the ancient Calah and the Halah of the Israel- 
itish captiyity. But Mt^ot JBtawlinson denies the correct 
ness or this conjeetiire, and attributes that hbnonr to the 
town of iSir e Pobl e Zoh^, which is eight miles sputh of 
the present -Zohab) and sitqated at a pokit where the riyer 
bursts through the rooks which bound on the southwest the 
ralley of Bishiwah*' This, he asserts, is the Chala of Is- 
idore of Charax, which g&ve its name to the district Cha- 
lonitis. On the authority of Assemaiml,* it was called in- 
differenBy Calah, Halah, atid Hulwan by the Sjrrians, who 
^.established a ]^etropelitan,dee,.at this j^lace in. the thi^d 
century, while to the Arabs and Persian^Jt was known 
by the last of those titles^ , But we must refer to Major 
fiawlinsont himself tor the prools on which he fonnd^ nis 
conclusions^ and pass on to a .short notice of the antiquities 
found there. In the gorge through which the Hulwan for- 
ces its ctnreut, there are several sculptured tablets of Sa^ 
eanian origin ; but otet one of. these, on ^e rocks to the 
left, there is a bold and well-executed be(s-relief of the Ka" 
vanian times— thai is, of the age of Persevolis and Bessit- 
tom.. A mile and a half tifSm the gorge is seen ^ line ^ti 
broken' mounds, resembUng those at Nineveh and Babylon^ 
and therefore ^probably b^onging to ihe Chaldean ages, as 
%ell as avast assemblage of sucji eminences, which appear 
to mark the sites of the' principal, edifices of the Sclent 
c)ty/ One of these is upward of fifiiy feet in height; and 
in several places laiekwork, of the peculiar Babylonian 
character, is exposed to view. 'But the most remarkable 
montolhent ta a royal setmlchrff at ^the coiner of the up- 
per gorge, two ndles distant from the sculptures, ai^ pre- 
cisely resembling in character die tombs orPersepoiis. At 
the top of an artificial uscarp, seventy feet in height, has 
been excavated a quadrangular recess, six feet deep, eight 
high, and thirty wide. In the centre of it is the <^pening 
into the tomb, the interior of which is rude, cont»nmg on 
the left hand the place Ibr depositing the dead, ^h nldMS 

* BibUoCheca Orientalis, toI. iii., p. S46 ; Tok ir., p. 7&S. 

t Jonmal oT Um Rogril OMcnniiioal'Sodftj, toL iz.^ pot i^ p. |L 
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Ibr ligHtS) as iisaal» bat no ca^^g nor ornament oi any 
•ort. At the entrance are two brolcen pillars, which hare 
been formed out of the solid rock, one on either side } the 
base Aiid a<small piece of either shaft appear belo^) and 
the capitals still adhere to. the toof^ On the smooth fece 
of the scarped rock is -an unfinished tablet, representing the 
figure of a MobiA, or high*priest of the Magi, clothed in his 
pontifical robeS) wearing the square^pointed cap, and lap* 
pets over his mouth, which is the mostincient'dre^s of tiao 
period of Zoroaster. This tomb is ca&e4 Dookani Daood, 
or David's Shop ; the Jewish hionarch'being supposed by 
the All Ullahis^ and^ indeed, by other Orientals, to have 
followed the calling of a smith or armQiirer. There are 
several other Sassanian ruins fuid. spots eonseerated by lo* 
cal tradition near this place^ and many objects in tile 
neighbourhood interesting to >the comparative geographer 
and ainti^uaiy. At' Deira^ Gilan, ahd i^ama, aiong the 
foot of the Zwos ranged Major RawlinsondiscoveredVe^ 
tiges either of Bkbylonian or Sassanian cities j but to de* 
scrioe these would prove inconsistent %lth our limits. Of 
the rest of the country- &t the base of thq Mils, all the^way 
tp the borders of Khusistan, little can be saiq in addition 
to what T^re J^ve al^ready observed, najnely, that, it is 
swampyand uncultivated, and occupiecl Either' by the Lour 
tribes of JPushtikoh, or by the Behi ti^m Arabs. 
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CHAPTER XriL/ 

Modem Bai^hriia, 

BagdM.-^lM (M^n, poaiiioii) Mid HiBtoi7.--->Wa]Iih»Otite»»Mae<iiief 

. luid Starinest-r-unprtssioni os entering the City from Persia* — ^Baaka 
of the Tigrist — Bo;^tiii.-r^Bazant*--Market-places.— Sketch by Bucking* 
ham. — Private JHou^ies.— Domestic Habits.-^ Women. — Georgians wad 
Arabs. — Popalatibp.*— Establishment of Daood Pacha.-^^lagae in Bag» 
daili — Its rapid Proffressi — ^Esposore of Infants.*— Inundation.'MikMidi^ 
tion of the P^hairrlnatances of sweepii^ Mortalityi-^Fate of Carayant 
and Fugitivest — Subsequent Calamities. — Present Population. — Cos- 

' , tum'e. — White Asres and bla&k Slaves. — A Battle within the Walls.— » 
insubordination at Kerbelah and Nejeff Ali- — Sketch of a March in 

. Babgrbiua.— Camp of the Zobeid Sheiki«--Hik Tent— And Entertain* 
.ine|iti~£xpenditure of an Arab Chief. — March towards Sook el Shi« 

" ook. — Arab pravado.— Hospitality.— MadanArabsi — Their Houp^a— 
And ^.locks of Buffaloes.— The Alolltefic Arabs.— Their Reed Hti^s.^ 
Sook el Shiookt-^hiteiriew with the Sheik of th'e Montefic. 

■ ■ . ^ . '^ 

Wb must now tak^a glance at Modem Babylonia ; and 
the first object in it ^hich attraciis attientioa is Bagdad} the 
City of the Caliphs, and the present capital of the paqhalic* 
The Persians^ as we learn frbm D'Hmelot)* claim for their 
Mah^badian kings the honoor of founding this citj^, and 
attribute it to Zohauk ^ an obviotis confusion of their own 
traditions with the Scriptural account} which assigns Bab* 
yloh to Nimrod. They add that it was enlaj|;ed by Afra* 
siab) who called it Bagdad, or the Garden of Dad-->the idol 
whom he worshipped. But there is little doubt that) in 

goint of fact) the true founder was Alquansorj second ca« 
ph of tlie Abbassides. That prince) disgusted with his 
former abode at Hashemiah) near Cufaj began, A.D. 160^ 
to build the metropolis in question { but it was not finished 
Until four years afterward, when he bestowed on it the 
name of Dar ul Salan^, the Dwelling of Peace. 

It appears to hay« been erected on the left bank of the 
river,t of a circular shape, enclosed by two walls, which 
were flanked by towers ; and in the centre there was a 

* Bibliothdque Orientale. See the word Bagdad, 
t Kinneir says the. western side, in which he diffeia from D^^eibelol 
Geographioal Memoir of the Persian Exopirei Londim, 1818, pi M0. 
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easde wMch cpsunandod the ndgbbbitring^, country. It 
would farther appear that the same Ali&ansor, desirous to 
a,Toida8 mdch as possible all contact with- the rahble of 
his new capital, built on ^e western* side of the Tigris a 
suburb named Karkh, joined to the eastern part by a bridge, 
and in whick^were the bazars- and public markets. This 
city rose 40 its highest pitch of grandetlr duribg the- reigns 
of the celebrated Haroun al Raschid and his immediate 
successors ; but, in the fourth century pf the Hejira, the 

Sower of the caliphs having declined^we^ find Bagidad ta- 
en from them, drst by Ali Buiyah, the second of the Dile* 
mee< dynasty; in A.D. 945, and*aflerwaid by Togrul Beg, 
the first 0/ the ^Seljuk sowreigns., But these we[re' com- 
paratively .slight calamities ; for, though the 'glory of the 
nouse of Abbas had departed, their eapitall^mained rich 
aud populous umil the Mogtd invasion, under ^ingkfs 
Khan; $wept like a deluge over Asia, and overwhelmed 
the prosjperity of every town.' on its fair plains in a tor^ 
rent of human blood. In A.D.^ 1253, t9ie steni Hoolaku^ 
grandson of Zingms, marched again3t the devoted city, 
which was defended by Mostasem, when, not only was, it 
takep, and the caliph an4 his two sons put to death, but 
the inhabitants also were. subjected to a general m&ssacrci 
which by some historians has been swelled to* an in<;redi- 
ble amount.* • 

The luined .city semained in the hands of the Mogu}^ 
until A.D. 1393, when it was taken from Sultan Ahmed 
Ben Avis, of the riace of Hoolaku, l^ the great Tamer- 
lane. The ibrmer prince, however, having succeeded in 
repossessing himseli of the' capital, it was again attacked 
and reduced by the enraged Timur, who punished the in* 
habitants by putting the most of them to the sword. In 
tiie contest between the Turkoman^ of the White and 
Black Sheep, which distracted the Persian empire during 
the ninth Century of the Hejira, it passlbd inbje than ouce 
from hand to hand until A.D. 1506, when Shah Ismael, of. 
the Sufiaveans, made himself master of it During up- 
ward of a hundred years it continued to oe an object of, 
contention between the Turks and Persians, til] at lengthy 
In A.D. 1637| it was finally taken by Amurath IV., who 

« 

* Som« ^7 17,000,000 ; othen are. contonied with 8QD,000 : titfaM- 
tf^^n*^ ijnpliu eugKvntiin. .- ' 
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annexed it to the Ottoman emjnre, and in the JMssesskm 
pf that power it has ever since remained. 

In th^ course of tbei^e revolutions, the position, shape, 
and extent pt Bagdad were so greaUy changed, that it is 
scarcely possible to, point out the original site. The pal- 
ace of the celebmte4 Haroun is supposed to have stood 
on the.westem ^e of the Tign&r hut ftom the fact that 
tne Turks uncler Tai^erlahe swam the river from its east- 
em shore to reach the ci^» we are led to presume that the 
chief portion of it was then to be found on the opposite 
bank. 

Such, however, has not been the case in moie reoent 
times. Thei present 9117 is still intersected by the Tigris, 
though by far the. larger and most important part is that 
wliich occupies its left, or northeastern side ; the sha^ 
being nearly that of an oblone soqare, and the circuit 
&lx)ut' five milef, It is surrounded by .a high wall built of 
bricks and mnd, and flanked with towers of different ages^ 
some of which owe their origin to the •successive caliphs. 
There are six gates and entrances, three on each side of 
the river; seventeen large and 100 small .towers on the 
eastern bank, and thirt^n on the odier. On isevenal of 
these are cannon mounted, but chiefly uhservioeable; and, 
besidea several large breaches in the wall, x>ccasioned by 
the eflects of the inundation of 1831, it is altogether in baa 
repair. Outside there is, a dry ditQh, h^^t which cannot be 
considered available as a defence.* 

Pe^ides the six gates of entrance towardathe land, tlieie 
is one on each side opening to the river, and one also 
which is called the Gate of the. Talisman, the^handsomcsi 
of all, briginajly built by Caliph al Naser. It Msas by this 
approach that Amujrath entered when he took the citv, but 
it was built up, and has remained closed ever since. - Witli^ 
in th,e walls mere aro' sai4 tq be 200 mOs^ueSj/isix coU^^ 
and twenty^four baths. Of the first, many of which aie 
attached to the shrines of saints, those of Sheik- Abdul 
Kader, Sheik Shehab-n-deen, Sheik aboo Yacoob Moham* 
med. Sheik Maroof . Kerkhee Habeebi-aiamee, Biskir e 
Haafee, Hooxsam ibnr Mahspbr, Sheik Junaeed e' Ba^- 
dadee, are the most important The cathedral moaque of 
the caliphs, Jama}i el Sook el Gazel, has been destroyed, 

* K^eii*! Memoir, p. M8, INft. 
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with tlie exceptioBi pf a xmrions but ntdier cjnmsy min^ 
iet« The Jamah jsl Merjameeah, though chieAy modem, 
has some remains of rich old arabesque work^and it§ gate 
is fiiie,^ The Jamah el Vizier, on the bank of the Tigris, 
near the bridge,, has a grand dom^ and loliy tovrer, and 
,the great mos<^ae in tne square gf £1 Maidan i^ still an 
imposing building; But, tin the whole, there are few stru^o 
tures deserving of notice ; and it maybe remarked as sin- 
gxdsr in so celebrated a.capital,' that not above twenty-ibur 
minarets, and about ,& dozen domes, none of them remark- 
able for beauty or great size) are to^be codl^te^ within the 
<pre&incts of the western divi6i<nL The college of CaUph 
Mostansex is now the custom-house.- The palace of the 
pacha, on the rirer-bank, at* the northw^t end of the 
western division^ pever magnificent, is now in utter ruins; 
and his -highness lives iji-the citadel, which, though' con- 
taining the arsenal, the miat, and public offices, is haidlT 
in better ordier.- Beyond the walls and. near -^e Hillaa 
gate i^ seen a singular hexagonal edifice, with a still more 
strangehr formed tower; which covers- the tomb of the^ 
beau^iu Zobeide ;'and there in^ano^r ancfent structure^ 
«aid to have been elected by tlie celebrated Alp Arslam, 
one of therbravesl'Ofthe »eljuk monarchs. It is con- 
stimcted like a kjlbleh, and i» supported on 'fbur pillars ; 
on qn.e side is fixed a black dtone,'ai^und which are Cufie 
inscription^ nearly illegible. 

Sucn axe neariyall the buildings Or objects that> arrest 
the attention of a stradger in^ modem Bagaad^ but the fol- 
lowing sketch of first impressions as made upon the au- 
thor when entering the town*, may possiblv be tise'fUl in 
conveying to his leaders sbme idea of the place. , 

To those who comefrom Persiay esfiNecially when they 
have been sickened. with a succession. of iiiins- and other 
tpkens of desolation such as 'had met our eyes, the first 
sight of Bagdad is certainly calculated to make a favour- 
able impression, which does not jimnediatelv wea)r o^ 
The irallis in ^e first place present a more impo^g as- 
pect, constructed as^ they are of furnace-baked bricks, 
strengthened with roun4 lowers, and pierced for guns at 
each angle^ instead of the mean-looking, crumbling enclo- 
sures which surround the cities of Iran. Upon entering 
the town, the traveler is moreover gratified by the appear* 
anee of the houses, which, like the walls, are all buut of 
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good bricks, ymd rise to the hei^ of several stories ; mA 
though the number of windows they present to .the street 
4s fa( from great, vet the eye is net constantly 'offended by 
the sticcession.oi irregular, mud-built stnictures, divided 
by dirty openings, undeserving even of the name of allejrs, 
that make up^thisr aggregate of a Persian city. 

In riding, along them, particularly in dry weaJtber, one 
is impressed with the idea that the substantial walls to the 
sight and left must contain comfc^table dwellings, while 
the iron-clinched doors with which the entrances are de* 
fended, add -to this notion of /security. 

J^pt are the streets of Bagdad* by any meaiis totally un- 
enlivened by apertures for adnutting light and air, On 
the contrary, not only are windows to the street frequent, 
but there is-, a sort of projecting one, much in* u^, which 
overhangs, the path, and generally Joelongs to some cham- 
ber, in whichrmay be seen seated a few grave I'urkjs smcv 
Jdng awaj^ the tin^e ; or, if you be in luck, yoit may chance 
to imd yourself illumined by a'beahi.irom some bright 
pair of eyes- shining through the half-closed lattice. These 
sitting-roopis are soa\etime$ thrown across the street, con« 
yiec^ing the.houses on either side, and awarding a pleasing 
.variety to the architecture, particuliarly when seen, as they 
often are, half[ poneealed bv the leaves of a date-tr^e ^at 
overshadows them fiom the court within. There was 
something in the general air, thestyle of building, the for» 
eign- costume, the mingling of foKage, particularly the 
palm leaves, with architbcmral ornaments, when seen 
through 4he vista of some of the straighter streets, which 
ezcited'in the xpind of the author a confused remembrance^ 
of oth^r and bett^r-lmown lands. Such wer^ the impres- 
flions received from what he saw in passing through the 
to'^tm ; ai^d the banks of the river eznibited a still more 
striking and attractive scene. The flow of a noble stream 
is at all times an interesting Qbjeet ; but when its margin 
is octupied b^ a long range of impeding, if not absolutely 
hands6me buHdings, shaded by palm groves, and enliven- 
ed by iiondreds of boats and the num of thousands of busy 
labourers, and it» current spanned by a. bridge of boata, 
across which there is a constai^t transit of i^en, horses, 
camels, and caravans, the combination forms a picture 
that can hardly fail to* produce It veiy agreeable emotioii* 
And, such, undoubtedly, iis th<^ view of the Tigris fsoUL 



many points on its banks, wbieh: command flu whole 
reacB occupied by the present city, . ' ' 

The fiist sight of .the river did not certainly fiilfil the 
anthor^s expectations, for he had imagilieda brewer chan- 
net With the 'appearance of the town from- thence he 
was agreeably surprised; few blank walls ar^ s^n, als 
most houses Js^ye numerous lattices sa^ projecting win- 
dows oyerlookih? the stream ; and there is a handsome 
mdsque, with its domes and minarets close to'the-bridge^r- 
itself a ptleasing object— with a certain irregularity ani 
lofti|iess in the tine of buildings on th^ left %ank, whicn 
Impart a pleasipg variety to the view. - The ri^t or wjsst* 
em bank is by no means so picturesque in point of archi- 
tecture, but its large groves of date-trees, mingled with 
houses, render it aJso^apleasing^ object Irom the mere 
populous side.* 

^ Among the' objects that* add kiterest to the water scen- 
ery of Bagdad ^ae the ^various eons of boats which are 
seen swarming on the > Tigris. Those which trade Be- 
tween that city and Bussora afe vessels of many tons^up- 
den, with high, squa^ stems, the afii^r-part being covered 
wit^'a deck, so a^ to form a cabin for the acCqmmodai- 
lioh of passengers. The bow is low; but rises above the 
water somewhat in* the form of those Arab daws which are 
c^bserved in the Persian Gulf. They have but one mast, 
which rakes forward, imd On whil[^h is hoisted a long ya/d 
bearing a luge square sail. They also have a bowsprit, 
on which a jib is set. - • 

r The eUmky which is used chiefly for carrying firewood, 
Is biiint in the form of a crescent, the horn forming tibe 
bow being the most curved* The breadth exceeds a third 
of the length; apd the sides, which are flat, fall ^t an 
acute angle to join a keel qr. floor of two feet broad. The 
frame is made of various sorts of light timber and nar- 
row plaak, rudely joined together with slight 'iron fasten^ 
Ings, and the whole is thickly coated with bitamen. The 
xudder fs made of spars formed like a large X; the tiller 
a crooked spar, being fixed along the top, while the end is 
applied obliquely to the hom of the ^tem^ A tall, thin 
tnast, bending forward, and secured by a single shroud aft 
imd amidships, supports a light yard and a triangular sail. 

The farradeh is a long, flat-bottomed wherry, made of 
ftenke, sewed or nailed together like the one just mention- 
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ed, coated alsb with bitdiaen, and ipored by poles or pad* 
died. Some are so laiige as to hold thirty armed men. 

The sooffak .is a round, basket-shaped yessel, from six 
to ten Ketin diamj^ter, formed of branches of the date» 
pomegranate, or osier tree steeped in Water, cloiSely wat- 
tled or bound together \ with les^ves, and :thickly coated 
w^th bitumen. It is move(l by a paddle, and with.greater 
speed than could be expected. -* 

The other Assyrian raft, called the lu^kdt, is foimed of 
a coljecftion of spa^s tied togetheryoand placed upon a lay^ 
er of inflated skins. It is steered with a large oar, but caii 
only float down, stream. ' Most of these specimens o^na- 
yal architecture, are pieci^ly the sfune as^they are descri- 
bed to have been by the writers, of ^antiquity. Ther^ are^ 
besides, a variety of canpes and small boats used in the 
rivers and canals all over (he country. „ • - >. 

In the bazars of Bagdad jthere^ is just cause for d^ap- 
p<^tment. It is not,liowever, want of extent, for they 
are often very crowded; but there is in their construction 
a poverty of desi^^and meanness of execution, with loi 
appearance of dilapidation, which, though doubtless at- 
.tributable in part to recent misfortune, arise chiefly ttom 
<origu^ defect. Some, and among these a very extensive 
range, .the work of the late Daood Pacha, are well built 
of fij^-biiick and mortar, with lofty-arcaded roofs, but oth- ^ 
ers are very ruinous, and. have coverings rudely ibrmed 
with beams of wood, on which are spread. thaitch of date^ 
tree branches or reeds. The shops themselves are poor, 
and frequently in disrepair ; many are unoccupied, and in 
xnost places there maybe traced that .air of. neglect and 
of )%CKless squalidity which so strongly indicates the ad* 
vance of complete decay. 

In various part^ of the town there are open spaces, 
which, from particular descriptions of goods being sold, 
have thence jwceived their names, as the " thread-market," 
the " muslin-market," or the ** opm-market," Of these, 
the largest and the gayest <is one close to the northwest, or 
Mosul gate ; but none of them has any pretensions to 
splendour, or even to cleanliness. The last mentioned is, 
in fact, the gneat place of the city. Horses are here ^po- 
sed for sal^ ; it is surrounded by coffee-houses, which are 
constantly filled with an assemblage of all sorts of people^ 
fmojong and drinking. It is also th^ general place in 



iihibitlbti, and eVeiit)f «xectitioii, for here criinitials are 
punished with decapitation, hanging, or. mutilation: and, 
s6metimes pasiiengers are greeted ^th ^e sight of a head* 
less tnmk, exposed for the day as a warning .to .e.vil-Kloers» 
The gravB Turk, however, insensible to the horrorof thd 
iSighjt^ si^iokes his ppe quietly^ or pasi^es b^ with indiffei^ 
enccj simply, muttering " Allah il ullah." This place of 
many Uses contains little more than, an acre of grounds 

.The foUdwing sketch, given by Buckingham, is so true 
and litrely, as far as it goes, that we are tepipted to insert 
it.*. " The interior of the town ofi«rs fewer objects of in- 
terest Ithan oniB'wquld «xpe«t from its celebrity &3 au Ori« 
ental emporium of wealth and magniiicence. A large 
portion or the ground included idthin the walls is Unoccu* 
pied by buildings, particulariy on the northeastern side f 
and even Vhere edifioes abound, particularly in, the mpre 
populous quarter of the city, near the river, a profusion pf 
trees are ^eenv so that, 4in. vietving the whole from the ter* 
nice of any of the hcnises within the walls, it appears like 
a city arising from amid a gi'OVe of palms ; or like what 
Babylon is Supposed to have "been, ^ walled province rath- 
er than a single town. -* 

" All the buildings, both public mid private^ are con* 
stxucted of fumace-bUmed bricks of a yello^Sh-rcd col* 
Our, a small size, and with such ro]mded angles as prove 
liiost of them "to have been Used repeatedly before'-; oeing 
taken, pertiaps, from the ruins of one edifice to construct a 
Second, and again from the fallen fragments of that to 
Compose a thini. |n the few idstances where the bricks 
are new, thfey have an appearance of cleanliness and neat- 
ness never presented by the old. The streets of Bagdad^ 
as in all. other Eastern towns, are narrow and unpavedj 
and their sides present generally two blank walls, win- 
dows being rarely seen opening on the public thorough*/ 
fare, while the doors of entrance leading to the "dwellings 
from thence are small and mean. These streets are more 
intricate and winding than in many of the gre&t towns of 
Turkey j and, with thei exception of some tolerably regu* 
lar lines of bazars and a few open squares, the interior of 
Bagdad is a labyrinth Of alleys andpassages.t 

* TravelB in Mesopotamia, vol. ii., p. 179-181, 191-193, 404-409 
f It i8 to be rememberM that this tniTeller camd from Egypt and Tur« 
key, while our author had trarelled from Peniit^; their impressions were 
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« Of the pxivate houses of Ba^iad I saw btu Hnte, et^ 
cepting only their exterior walls and tdrtaces. . It struck 
me as singular, tl^at thipughqut the whole b^thjis^ large 
city I had not seen even one pointed/ arch in the door of 
entrahee to any private dwelling:. They were all either 
round, or flat, having a fa^Cy-work of ^mall bricks abqvp 
them; ^d even in thpse parta of the old bazars and ruin- 
ed mqsques in which the pointed arc^ is seen, iff form is 
nearer to the Gothic than to the commoi; Saracemc shape, 
w^ch I had. also observed to be thci c^se at Mosul; so 
that Bagdad could pot have been the original seat of Sar- 
acenic architecture, which p|Obably 4ook its rise mucli 
' farther in the West. ^ 

" The Jiouses consist of ra2ig[es of apartments opem'ng 
into a square interior court; and wnile subterra^eaa 
rooms, called' serdaubs, are occupeid during the day for 
the sake pf shelter from the intense* heat, the open terr^ 
c^s are used for the evening meal and for sleef&g on at 
n^^t. FroM the terrace o(! Mr. Rich's residence, which 
was divided into many c(»npartments, ea^ having its. 
separate! passage of ascent and descent, ana foiming, m* 
' deed, so many unroofed, chambers, we could command at 
the tet opraung of the morning. just such a view of Bag- 
dad as is given in the ' Diable Boiteux* of Madrid, ishow*. 
ing us all Uie families of Bagdad, with their sleeping-apart* 
ments unroofed, and those near our own abode often in 
Sufficiently interesting situations. ' From this lofly station, 
at least eight ojr^ten oedrooms in diiferent quarters were 
e^^posed around us,. where, as the families slept, in Uie 
open air, domestic scenes were exposed to view without 
our being once perceived, or even suspected to be witness* 
es of them. 

** Among the more wealthy, the husband slei>t on a rais* 
ed bed^tea^, with a mattress and cushions of silk, covered. 
«^ by a thick, stuffed qidlt of cptton, the bed being without 
^ curtains or moscheto^neti The wife slept on a similar 
bed, but always on the ground, that is, without a bedstead, 
and at a respectful distance fiom her husband ; while the 
children, sometimes to the number of three or four, occih 
pied only one xidiEUtress, and the slaves or servants each a 

tbeittfote different, which will Moouaft fiir tppneat difcapaasiM in tinfr 
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8q[Kirate mat< on the «artli, but all lyjnag dow^ and rking 
up within sight of eacli other. Every one rose at an early 
hour, so thjat no one continued in lied alter the sun was ^ 
up I and 'ea<;h, on rising, folded up his own bed, his cov- ' 
erlid and pillows, to be taken, inta the house below, ex- 
cepting only the children, foi^ whom this office was per- 
formed by the slave or the mother. 

" X^one of all these persons were as much undressed as - 
Europeans generally are when in bed. ^he men retained * 
th^r shirt drawers, and oAen their caftan, a kind of inper 
cloak. The children a^ servants la^ down with nearly 
the saine quantity of clothes as they had worn in the day : ^ 
and the miothers and ^eir girowu daughters wore the rail . 
silken ' trousers of tl>e Tiirks, with an open gown, and| 
if rich, \heir ti^Lrbans, or, of poor, aA ample red chemise, 
and a simpler covering Ipr me head. In most. of the in* 
stances which we saw,, the wives assisted with all due re^ 
spect and humilify to dress and undress their husbands,, 
and to perform ^ ttie duties of. valets. After dressing, 
the husband generally performed his devotions^ while the 
slave- was preparing a pipe and cofiee *, and on his seat- 
ing him^If on his carpet when this was done, his wife 
served him with her own hands, retiring at a proper dis- 
tance to wait for the cup, and always standing before hini« 
sometimes, indeed, with the hands .crossed in an attitude 
of great humility, and even kissing his hand on receiving 
the ctm from it, as is done by the lowest attendants of the 
household. 

." While the husband lounged onliis cushions, or sat on 
his carpet in an attitude of ease and indolence to enjoy his 
morning pipe, <the women^ of the family eenerally prayed. 
In. the greater number of instances they aid so separately, 
and exactlv after the manner of the men i but on one or ' 
two occasions, Uie mistress and some other females, per- 
liaps a sister or a relative, prayed togethel', following each 
other'is motions side by side, as is done when a party of 
men are headed in .their devotions by an imam. None of 
the females, whether wife, servant, or slave, omitted this 
morning duty; but among the children under twelve or 
fourteen years of age, I did not observe any mstance of 
their Joining in it. 

**Ifotwithstanding the apparent seclusion in which wom- 
en live here, as they do, inde^ thfoughoat all the Turkish . 
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efiipii^) tb^re is no Want of i^al libeny, which tometiiiitf^ 
as in other placejs, is sufficiently abused. Nor can it b^* 
denied that the facility of (Clandestine meetings between 
persons of the country is much mater ^in TuJrkish: cities 
than in *any European metropolis. The disgui&e- of a 
Turkish or Arab female in her wsClkingKlress.is so ioni«. 
pletCi that her husband himself could bot reco^fnise her be^ 
neath itj and^ cons^equently, let a Ikdy go where she will, 
no suspiden of the truth can attach to ah mdiyidual. 

" Among* the ^m^' of Bagdad) the Georgians and Cit* 
cassians are decidedly the han4somest by nature and the 
least disfigured by art. The hjgh-borh natives of the place 
are of less beaunful forms «nd features^ and of less fresh 
and clear' completions ; while the' Iniddling and infeHor 
orderS) having brown skins, and nothing ag^abie in th^ 
countenan<?es except a dark and expressive ^ye, are some>* 
times so barl)arously tattooed as to have the most for* 
bidding appearance. With^^l ranks and classes the hair 
is stained a red colour by henna j and the palms of the 
hands ai^ so deeply dyed with it as to resemble the hands 
of a sailor when covered with tar. .Those only who, by 
'blood or habits of long intercourse, a^ allied to th^ Arab 
race, use the blue stains so commbd among the Bedouins 
of the, Deserti The passion for this method of adorning 
the body is'9arried .in some instances as far as it could 
have been among the ancient Britons ; for, besides the 
staining of the \i^ with that deadly hue, anklets a^ mark^ 
ed around t(ie legs, with lines extending upward from the 
ankle. at etjual distances to the calf of the legs ; a wreath 
of blue flowers is made to encitcle 6ach breast, with a 
chain of thb" same pattern hanging perpendicularly he- 
tweeif^them) and among some of the most determined 
belleS) a xome or girdle df the same singular composition 
is niade to encircle the smallest part of the wai^ imprint- 
ed on (he skin in such a manner as to be forever ailer in« 
delible. Th6re are artists in Bagdad whose profession it 
is to decorate the ladies tnth wreaths, and other articles 
of -the newest fashion." 

The population of Bagdad in theyeat 1836 was, by the 
authoir just <iited, estimated at 80,000 souls. A short time 
afterward it must have amounted to 150,000 at least, for 
the Pacha Daodd, besides maintainihg about 7000 cav* 
ally, and £rom MOO to 6000 iilfantryi with field and camel 



(itiUeiy, kept a HuiUiwot oonrt and ^neoordged ooiiin(keKe, 
sp (ksX Ihe city, if not \ihe pach^ic, flouiiih^ under- hi^ 
govenunent. Hut since his days, pestilence, inundation, 
^d faljiine have greatly reduce^ the. population of Uie 
town asr w^ as of the country. 

It ^as in the spring of 1831 that the plague, brought, a^ 
is believed, from J^eisia by the pilgrims to terbelah, t^roke 
om in Bagdad 2 dnd a mor^ trightml d^tafl of horrors th^ 
thi» visitation gave hiifth K>, i» not,jMrhaps^ to be found in 
the histoiy of human sufferings. The pacha, desirous to 
prevent undue alapm, by a mistaken caution prevented th^ 
egress of those who would have fled, so that the disease had 
Aot only full sco^, but was even ^aggravated by a dense 
crowd of every sort and condition. On. the lOiiL of April 
ik<& deaths had already amounted to 7000; and irom itXK) 
to^ 1200 were every day abided to the number. Id no lonj; 
Um^ this' daily mortaUtj increased tp 4000 and dOOa 
Many houses we^e emptied i profoimd sileince prevailed ; 
1^0 one was to be met in the streets except water-c^urriers 
employed to w^h the dead, or tho^ who i>ore them to ^ 
V>mb. But soon th& victims b^Qaine doo n^merous for the 
.fittent|on of the living. . Water could Qot be had for the 
.^e of the surviveite, nor cloth to wrap the bodies of tbe 
4ead, nor persons to inter them« Hence some of the 
]n(>st considerable people were c^t^ried pn asses, and 
thrown into, the riyer or into some hole; whUe the poor 
were buried imperfectly in Uie houses where tl^y dieo, or 
were left to taint tbe a^r on the spQt^ w^i^re they happened 
toejxpire. 

. The most distressing thiBg, perl^tps, was th^^ abandon- 
ment of }roung children, whp were exposed m the streejs 
.by the dyinff parents, in tb^ hop^ of attracting the regard 
pi chaji{itable persons, at a period, a^s ! when the dread- 
ful circumstances of the time l^ul deadened all feelings of 
lyn^pfithy. Yet the sight (&d occasioi^lly move the pity 
of women— rnqUiers, perhaps, themselves-^wlu^, papst co^- 
.^cmly^ to tl^eir humane assistance ^ded the sacrifice of 
their lives. Mr. Groves, the missionary, who relates^ theae 
facts, saw often, in the walks whioh he took to the British 
lesidenoy, a&matiy as ei^t.or ten of those helpless little 
cre^itures thus exposed, some of them not ten days old. 
which, though t^eartsick at tbie sight, 1^ ^ci4 QQ means w 
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When the mortalftf was at the highest, the misery of 
the wretched inha^tants was increased by another terri- 
ble agent. The waters of diei rivers whicn had riaen be- 
yond, all precedent^ soriounded^the town as with a sea. 
The wall at length gaVe way^ and the flood poured in, sap- 
"j^g the mud-railt foandations of the houlseSi of whioi 
TOCO fell in the itight, boiying in their rains the sick, the 
dying, and the dead.' Fifteen thotisaivd individuals are 
estimated thus to hare perished on the eastern side alon^ ; 
yet so absorbed waS evety one with his own grief, that this 
e^ent, wh^ch in common times would have caused the 
greatest excitement, was scarcely noticed by any. The 
ground towards the river bein^ higher, a'^number of hous- 
es rem^ed untouched. To these all who had escaped 
the effects of the inundation repaired, filling up the blanks 
that had been made by^eath, and bringing fresh food for 
the pestilence which lurked in the empty dwellings'^ who^ 
late (tenants still lay unburied withjh tneir walls. 

Nor was the condition of the pacha better than (hat of 
his subjects. His palace Was in 'ruins ; his guards were 
^ead or had fled ; out of lOOf Georgians who constituted 
his pergonal attendants, four Only were left ; of his* wom- 
en, two alone remained ; and he at length was indebted to 
the benevolence of a poor fisherman for a little food to pre- 
serve him from starvation.' He sought to flee the city, 
and desired the Use of the residency boat ; but of her crew 
only one man was alive, and he could not find others to 
work her. "Fear of him,*' savs Mr. Grove, "is passed, 
and love for him there is none." 

Such havoc could endure but fo1^ a season. ,<The pesti- 
lence at length mitigated its severity, aiid by the 96c]l 
of May the disease was at an eM. Lamentable and fear- 
ful was the wreck on which the survivers hUd to gaze. 
Of the gross population of Bagdad, there is every reason 
to belieye that two thirds were carried off, and that the 
number ofdead did not fall short of 100,000. ' - 

The instances of mortality in families and among cer- 
tain classed of men were yet more striking. ^ Of eignteen 
servants and sep03rs left in the British residency, two only 
escaped ; and one of them was the sole surviver of a ikm« 
Sly of fourteen. An Armenian of rank assured Mr. Groves, 
that out of 130 houses in his quarter, only twenty-seven 
of the inhabitants were left. One of the moollahs decl»- 



jned, that ix^ the section Qf the city ^orhere he hacl liYedL h^ 
ktiew not one remaining \ and, as a ^gle 'instance of it9 
efiects in other parts, it may be ^lelitione^, that the tow^ 
oTHillah, whicn cpntained 10,000 inhabitants, was entire* 
ly depopuU^t^d. S<>me, no doubt, had ^ ; but the great- 
er numter fell vittinjfi ta the disease. - 

I^or was it confined to cities and vS^ages. A l^i^e tax* 
avan, which had left Bagdad for Damascus at ue com- 
mencement of the mortality, was at. Once seited with\th4 
epidemic and surprised by the inimdatipn. ^ Having reachf 
ea a comparatively elera.ted ^pot, they reiiiained confined 
to it during three weeks, the water constantly gainine 09 
(hem, and th^ plague thinning their ranks. Few had thiQ 
|;ood' fortune to. leave the pUce. 

But there were tiiotisands who fled too late, and weu^ 
eiught without any sufficient vantage-^^und within rca^ ; 
80 that they were forced to remain in the water, which 
rose half a y^^ high in their tents. Without food or ^ 
ineans of making a fi^, neither sick {lor whole could lie 
down ; and, what was still more deplorabie', they were not 
able to bury Uieir fast-accdmulating dead. Some^. frantic' 
With despair, sought to flee, and w^re drowned in attempt- 
ing to return, though it were only that the^r might expire 
at nome ; and the few who did escape fell into the hinds 
of the px^atory Arabs, who treated thism.with thelj wont* 
edbaibanty. 

I Next came fhmine. which caxri^ off a pofticni of those 
whom pestilence had spaced. But the Ttiin of the sur^ 
funding villages, and the effects of rapacity, and war, 
Oriving the inhabitants of the country to the town, it there* 
^y acmiirfed a certain measure of population, iii(hich,.hoV« 
ever, in the course of the three succeeding years, was 
^ain thinned by the same frightful disease. , Under these 
calamities the power of Daood Pacha was crashed * and 
All Pacha, the present ruler, who had been appointed hj 
the Porte to supersede himv'^as enabled to obtain posses- 
sion of the citV| toge'thei: with the person of his rival. 

Still, though, peace has' uominaUy been restored, and 
plague has ceased, the population 0^ Bajgdad is fhr from 
^ving reached its former extent. A few years a^ it^ 
^ount was estin^ated at about 60,000, of whom the great* 
er' number were Turk?, and Arabs ; but many were, also 
true ,Bagdadee^.% somewhat peculiar race, deriving f 
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mf Stare of blood from all the neighbooriiig countries. 
Most of the merchants are of Arab descent, though min- 
gled with Armemans; Christians of the Catholic and Syrian 
churches^ and lews ; the bazars being crowded also with 
Kurd^, Persians, and Bedouins. But ^ the last-mentioned 
race do not Hke to pass the night in the town ; and the 
greater number of Persians,*being pilgrims Xo the^shhnes 
of Keibelah a^d NejefT AH, generally take up their'quar- 
ters at tJie! y'illag&of Kazepieen, or outside of the walls to- 
Vards (lie northwest. 

The costume of Bagdad. is described by Mr. Buckings 
ham as being in his day less splendid than that of Con- 
stantinople or of Egypt In the time of Assad Pacha this 
may h^ve been the case, but in that of Daood it was. cer- 
tainly very rich; and the court of the latter,.wiUi his mag- 
nificently-mounted Georgians, his officers and their trains, 
made a very gallant show. It is otherwise now ; for t)id 
plainness of 'uie modem Turkish, dress has extended tp 
this city, ^d the establishment of All is somewhat meaa 
and insignificant 

Still in the bazars there is a good deal of glitter and at^ 
traction: 9nd a stranger is particularly struck with the 
Fingularly wild attire of the Arabs and the brilfiant cos- 
tume of Che Kurds. The former bind a silk kerchief, iii 
large bars of yellow and red, round the head with a rope 
of camel's hair, and wear the national abba floating loose- 
ly from the shoulderis, often ii^ith very little under it The 
latter appear in' rich turbans of red, white^ and blue stri- 
ped silk, with long fringes hanging down their shoulders : 
gay vests and robes, over which is thrown the abba of 
white, brown, or striped camlet Among other striking 
objects in the streets of Bagdad are the multitude of milk- 
white asses and jet-black negroes. The former are used 
by all but the waxrior class in preference to horses, and 
particularly by the ladies, who may be seen in large par- 
ties trotting on .their donkeys to pay visits ; aiid such ani- 
mals, particularly if possessed of fine paces, sell for a 
large sum. The Afncan slaves are quite as much the 
fashion, both for male and female attendants, and, it ap* 
pears, ^e especially prized for their deformity.' They are 
all thick-lioped, have broad faces, high cheek-bones, ex- 
beedingly aepressed noses, staring white eyes, and are 
brought chiefly ^m Zanguebar by the Imam of Mosca^ 
who is a great dealer in those unhappy beings. 
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Another thing th&t anrests a strangtnr'2^ attention is the 
excessive iibisiness of ail creatures in this Jaife town. 
From the dawn of da^,s.when^e flockfs and herds that 
rest at night within the walls are with great clamour driv- 
en forth to feed, till evening, wlien the Bedoujns are heard 
shouting. oat to each Other in stentorian voices ^as thej 
leave the streets and bazars, all is uproar, noise, ^d con* 
fusiofL < The 'Jew and Armenian merchants, the camel 
and male drivers, the boys, the wonjen-^ney, the very iBf- 
dies u|K)n their donkeys, all seem to vie With each other in 
loud vociferation. 

At the time when the writer of these pages was in the 
city, this clamour was, if possible, augmented by the a4- 
ditional number of men and cattle which, from particular 
circumstances, had been driven under shelter oi^its walls. 
The Arab tribes, in the neighbourhood, when they have any 
dispute with the paoha, are in the habit of nuurching in 
iidl force to Bagaad, sometimes investing it, and always 
consuming the com and forage in the vioioity, in the hope 
of extorting whatever they may require ; wmle he, gener- 
ally too weak' to oppose them, is wont to reinain enscon* 
t:ed within till want of food compels ^m to retreat. At 
the time just ialluded to, the Aneiza, a clan fh>m the Syri- 
an (h>ntier, in conse<}uence of a^ misunderstanding with * 
the pacha, held the city in siege, as the Jerbah' had done 
the; previous yedr, and occasional skirmishes took place 
at some distance from it During the same period there 
was a battle, attended by more than usual blobodshed, 
within the town itself, between another tribe of Arabs, the 
Ageil-— who had conducted themselves contumaciously to 
the government — and the pacha's troops, whom ^e sent to 
dislodge them. The &ing, which continued several hours, 
was attended with the sacrifice of many lives^ and termi- 
nated in the expulsion of the intruders and the plunder of 
the western half of the city by its defenders. It cannot be 
a matter of surprise that Bagdad, wiiile made the theatre 
of such transaetions, should not flourish. 

The same disposition to'vinsubordUiation and riot pre 
vails throughout the greater part of the pachalic, and in 
no place more strongly than in the two great cities of She- 
nh pilgrimage, Nejen Ali and Kerbelah.' The former 
contains the tomb of Ali, and is therefore an object orpn>> 
fi>uiid veneration to those who regard hipi as the true sue* 



cffisQr <Mr, the ^i^p^^. T^e oth«iv ^. Uke rn^nnei) is hal- 
lowed in {iieir eyes by, possessing the remaiQS of his soi^ 
the murdered Hissan, w^oJeU on t^^ banks of the Eu- 
,>^rat^ by ^^ hands of ^vrnunur a^d his followers, 
vphese tyo stations, enjoying the right of sancmary, -be- 
eaqie the resort of s^ many profligate characters tiiat all 
good goyeY^QO^t^ was at. an end. To such an extent. did 
these Yerrimma^ (as this baud of rufiians were called) 
^rfy their outrages, that the property of no man Was se- 
cu|e ; whiJie, by means of a certain system of secret intelr 
ligence, they rallied in a moment ^ any given pcnnt, ip 
I^Qsist eyery attepipt at enforcing ojrder ojr iisilUcting pun- 
ishment. 

P^ipQci Pac^i after much trouble, succeeded in making 
JMmself nv^teji: of Nei^ff Ali, and turning out the Yerrimr 
^pQiases.. But Kerbelah resisted his efforts, npx oould'his 
§|icc^s$or for a Ipi^g time succeed in bringing the inhabi- 
^ts to reason, evien ailer their ranks hM.been thinned bj 

eague an j fanfune. It is how belieyed, however, that of 
Je il ha)B be^ reduced ta a state of obe^ence. 
A few sliEetches may serve to give some idea of the as- 
oecjt of modem Baby^ia and Chaldea, a^ of tiheir in* 
nabitants.. It was in the month of Januajrjr that the au- 
Ihor kit ^9 site oif ^Jt^cient Babylon to cross tl^e Je'zirah. 
7^e moxDifkg sliowed the ground covered with hoaifros% 
f»K( as h974 as irOQ ; every wrapping tb^ could be mus- 
le^ed was ipsufiicient to li^e^ out the cold, thoi^ in sum- 
|E^er tl^ ll^at is insupportablie. The a^ch was a long 
mad tedious o^e, 4Lcr<;Kss a bare, joyless 4esert. The on^y 
tgceak in Ui^ x9fm>toi^y io^ the scene was presipnted by the 
sdjte of sox9» &^ciexLt town or oity, of whi^^bi not less thai^ 
lour large ones,, togiethei? with seyeral cana^, Qccune4 
'WitMn thirty-two n^ies. In lact, scarcely had w^ passed 
9no i9Fhe|^ another appeare4 ; and it migh| safely be sai<^ 
ihal w^ 4i4 not ^4e oyer a square vop$ during the whole 
day withoul seeine traces- of former habitatkms, in frag- 
ments of brick, glass, or poltery. A great part of ih» 
Ugod was perfectly barren, while much of the surface was 
89 crackea ^, to u£a)Ee riding Very unsafe. Where y^ge- 
tatlon did exist, it oonsisted only of a few bushes of q%- 
pers, of the mimosa agrestis, aud some salsuginous plants 
or ^asB : of ihis last we occasionally saw laige trac^ 
igrhic^i, from being periodically oyeziflowed, had shQt V9 
i&^ a fine growth. 
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' AJbbut three in the afternoon we were ffreeted with flie 
sight of a fe^ camels on the verge of the horizon— gener- 
idly a sure sign of approach to an Arab encampment ; but 
ibis time it deceiyed us. These animals belonged to the 
Jerbah tribe, some of which had wandered thus far. We 
had seen smoke, too, which we belieyed to arise from the 
Zobeid camp ; but hour after hour passed on, and it a{>- 
peaied no nearer. Towards eyening we fell in with more 
camels, and next saw a nock of sheep: but still no habita- 
tion was perceiyed ; and, after wandering till dark, we 
came to a small part^ of the natiyes just described, who 
had neither bread nor water, and scarcely a mouthful of 
com for the horses. We all spent the night in antiety 
and unrefireshed ; the servants, besides enduring &e pangs 
of hunger and thirst, being obli^d to watch in turn against 
the thievish propensities of their hosts. 

Next morning, though cold and Comfortless, the visiters 
resumed their progress, and the River Tigrii^ soon ena- 
bled them to quench the thirst of themselyes and their hor- 
ses, Their way then Hlay through a sedgy marsh, a lam 
porti<»i of which, having been set on fire, emitted the 
smoke that had caused &eir disappointment on the prece- 
ding day, and was then blazing m a line of flame which 
extended for Wles. This conflagration was lighted up 
hw the Arabs in order to bring up a fresh crop of gra^ in 
place of the rank- herbage. 

A few strings of camels appearing in the distance heiw 
aided the approach of the. tribe, which was in motion, and 
the whole horizon was soon covered with these animals, 
looking like moving trees in the. mirage. After a fe^ 
hours more, the par^ were in' the camp of the Zobeid 
sheik, where, however, their reception was nigpirdhr 
enough, for scarcely could either fire, water, or yic^uaUi 
be proeured. It was the Turkish Raoiazan or fiist; and 
it appeared as if .they were resolyed to enforce its observ- 
ance on strangers as well as on themselves. The fare 
an4 treatment next morning were equally indifierent; aiid 
the ideas of Arab hospitality were waxing very low in the 
minds of the travellers, when, on the second evening^ they 
were invited to an entertainment which produced a more 
favourable opinion. 

The tent of the sheik, formed of dark-brown haircloth, 
was fifty or 'sisty feet long, supported in the ceatre by a 
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fdW of po]00| none' of (hem rasing more than n^ie feet. 
TbB side to windward was pinned down with ropes to 
within three feet of the g^ond, prodacipg a sharp pent^ 
(he openiol^ being closed; by a screen of the same materi- 
al, which, though thin and pervious to the light, proved a 
tolerable protection against the wind. The otber side. 
was opeii in all its extent ; ,the outer extremity, which 
should have been fastened down, being elevated by poles 
of about six feet in height, the ropea being proportionally 
relaxed. The ^jpace thus covered oyet^head might be from 
sixteen to twenty feet broad, by the l<^gth already stated. 
The tent contained neither goods nor fumitui^, save' to> 
wanis the upper end, where weresomie pillows imd a lew 
carpets arranged for seats, and where the chief received 
visiters in form.^ Near the lover end was a 4&replace, 
marked only by the aishes of successiYe J&reSk At this 
time flared Irom it a bifght Idaze m th^ iaces^f as wild a 
set of savages as ever surrounded a cannibal's feast, and 
who, tfit the number, of twenty or thirty, w^re seated on 
their heels, most of them with shiits aad abbas tucked up 
to perimt theiir-long limbs to rejoice in the gonial heat. 

The chief and our firiend the Kurd received us stand* 
ing ; but, so soon as a rag of carpet had been, thrown down 
|br oujr convenience at one point of the circle, we all took 
our seats.. NeYejF.sav we .anything so perfectly savage oa 
so laige a scale, for the Kuids are accomplished gentle^ 
meti Ui appearance compared' to the Arabs. Kven the 
Turkomans stood oat in advantageous contrast with these 
wUd chudren of the desert. A shirt and an abba were the 
jfeneral full dress, with a headkerchief that could boast of 
no particular coiloar. The. sharp eye, too, gleamed witk 
scintillating fiiercenessiiom' among theix long black el& 
locks and beneath their c(»itsacted brows,, so that a stran- 
ger, judging from the loud tones of voioe in which they 
spoke, woiud have imagined they were just about to use 
the sword or large clubbed stick which every one held in 
his hand, or had laid beside him on the floor. Bat we had 
not long to dwell on the ever-varying features qf this 
group; ^x the ca^acbee or cofibo-prepaier of the great 
nan now stepped forward, and,, first sitting down in the 
circle and warming his hands, began to pour out, fkom 
two ample brazen vessels, a sort of liquor composed of 
JkOil water and sugnt, flavoured with ginger and spice, vUk 



vldch it appeals tlieae RauaBaa- ascetics bfeak ll^eir Hb^ 
and which is presented also to the guests ia little eups not 
bigger than a dram-irlass, Then came the signal for din* 
ner, and we all went to the other end of the tent, where it 
was laid out r ■ 

In the <^entre of the space if;i front of the citshtons^ which 
wer^ covered for the occasion with coarse canvass bag»— 
by wa^ of tableclothi it is presnmed''*-ibere was raised a 
son of platform of wood, aoout six feet ia diameter : and 
on this, in an imtnense aopper dish^ smoked a iieap of licci 
amounting to' neaily three hundred weight. Encompass* 
ing this grand centre-piece were ranged ;nnaller platien 
filled with sundi/ pre](>arations of mutton and pastry. 
The former was boiled or stewed, and dressed up as forced, 
meat; with plums, rai^ins^ and other gOod things ; the lat- 
ter was in stiil more varied shapes, and, though rather 
greasy, aU exceedingly good. Mostof the ^dishes, indeed, 
were swimming ia melted butter and rich sauces^ and the 
whole exhibited a diief-like profusion. Around this ban- 

auet sat about thirty of the savages before described, Ivith 
lieir long, blacli^ disordered locxis hanging over the dish* 
es; and behind these stood or sat a still iiloie extensive 
circle of expectants f for .their practice is, that as soon as 
any one has satisfied his appetite, he gives place to anotb* 
,<sr; and thus the succession pnoceeds, ujitiLthe whole par* 
ty, often amounting to hundreds^ has been fed, should the 
viands suffic;& ft was attiiising to witness the vigorous 
se€-tff that was made by one and all the moment the " Bis* 
miilahT' was uttered. In One s^ond, every hand was 
blunged aitd-deep intb tb^ rice ; and each men vied with 
nis neighbour in making huge balls of it with the grease 
and sauce of the stews, and in the dexterity with which he 
stuffied thfem into his mouthw The shfik, though he did 
not foitfet hlE^ own share in the feast^ wa)B by no mfeans un-> 
mindml of his yisiteis. He took large lumps of the ;neat 
and pastry, and threw them dov^ before us on the rice, 
pourmg whole dishes of sauce and tnelted ghee over it to 
mcrease its savouriaess. The drink provided to wash 
down these solid morsels was a sort of sherbet made of 
sugar and water, acidulated, and very agreeable { and it 
appeared to be quite aa abundant as the eat^les. 

The guests then rose like the others, washed their hands, 
aid ntired to the withdrawing-room, that is, to the fite- 
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place at die odier end. where fhe cawaehee'had resomed 
nis seat| having before nim a row of lam coffee-pots, from' * 
which we were soon served with small cups of that beV-- 
erage, the dose being lepeated every ten minnties as \fmg 
as we remained. This cook or butler was a' miserable 
scarecrow, wiUi a lace like a reapinff-hook, a ragged ^birt 
and gown, and, headgear of nn^>eakable s<)dali<uty ; his 
coffee, which' was excellent,' was - flavoured with carda* 
moms, was handed about bv baieleg^gled Qanymec^es, in 
canvass blurts of pretty much the same colour as the bev^ 
erage. Bebig the chief guests, we were served first, BAd 
aCterward the whole party indiscriminatdy ;, the cawar 
chee helping himself and his cup-bearers as regularly as 
the rest. 

Entertainments like these, and the practice ctf a proiiite 
hospitality, constitute the principal claini on the revenue 
of an Arab chief. His personal expenses, or those of his 
family, are trifling, compared with the outlay of a Persian 
or a Turkish noble ; bnt^ an almost incredible amount of 
viands and provender is expended on numerous occasions. 
The daily consumption of the.Zobeid patriarch, when 
alone, was not more than four isheep, and S^ or 300 lbs. 
of rice ; btkt when he had company it varied from ten to 
twenty sheep, with rice in proportion. At the entertain- 
ments of Scmfook of the Jerban tiibe, it was not uneom- 
mon to see the carcasses ai twenty eheep lying boiled or 
roasted upon hufie masses of rice, and^his repeated three 
CMT four tinkes a dav. . 

The jDarty, havmg sojourned two days with the sheik, 
took a direction down to Jezirah towards the eoudtry of ' 
the Montefic. The way for some time stretched ovet a 
fiat desert, sprinkled with the small mimosa agrestis, car 
per bush, earners thorn, and some sa&sueinous plants. 
These were seen in smaller numbers towards the jmarshv 
land near the River H}re, whicb is annually overfloweo, 
and where a few tamarisks are almost the omy v»getatioii 
that appears. In approaching the Lemlum marshes, and 
the boraers oi the Kuphrates near Grajrim, the party had 
to make thdr way tluough leeds or sedgy grass, which 
serves as pasture to numerous herds' of buffaioes kept Igr 
the Madan Arabs who frequent these tracts. The whole . 
country, whether dry or ^gey, presents a monotonous 
ahd forbidding aspect, void at all tha.ebeeiM tokens o£ 
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man's pt^eiice,^tinless w^^en the eye is greeted by the oc- 
casibnal sight of the black Bedouin tent, the reed hut of 
the Madan Arab, or of the animals which, from constitu- 
.ting the chief .property of the children of the V^demess, 
Usually indicate fheir neighbourhood! 

On ithe first day of this march the travellers witnessed 
pn amusing spfscimen of.bullyin^i In the morning they 
•were alarmed by observing a party of twelve or fourtefen 
. men, on camels, make their appearance in an opposite di- 
rection^ for, a^ every one mj^t wi,th in these deserts is' held 
to be an enemy until the contrary is proved, there was 
some reason for appreh^ding en uij^pleaisant rifencounter. 
As it was important to learn .who the strangers were, a 
horseman was instantly despatched tow^s them ; but, as 
this demonstration appeared rather to produce an acceler- 
ation of their pace from us than any hostile movement to- 
waids x}ur front, certain individuals who had accompanied 
us on foot, and who had given evident symptoms of alarm^ 
began to recover their valour, swearings that the prisons 
in question were no better than sand ^der (heir feet, and 
that they would drive them like du«t before' the wind. 

When our messenger rejoined us, and all this unnece&* 
' £ary courage had apparently been expended in a flash of 
heroism, w^ were surprised by observing the guide, who 
had remained with us^ fall into a desperate state of agita- 
tion. He flung his abba and headjkerohief upon the 
ground, stamped about with wjjld grimaces, and tucked up 
the long sleeves of his shirt to h^ shoulders, ulf^tering aQ 
the ti^e strange inarticulate sounds. Something was ob- 
Tiously wrong ; but so ^at was the ferment of l^s spirit, 
that it was not without somie difficulty we could come at 
the trath. It appeared) at lengthy that the people in sight 
were ojf the Shummur, or, father, of the Jerbah tribe, and 
iwere his enemies, They had, robbed him and murdered 
hiis pebple ; so he swore he would go after them, and put 
evej^y one of them to death. Th.us he went on, girding up 
his loins, examining his matchlocks and pouches of am- . 
munition, from which he selected a parcm of bullets, and 
tossed them into his month to be ready for prompt seiw 
vice, add all the while he uttered juost awftil threats, to> 
which his .comrade responded, though with somewhat less 
Tehemence. 
On putting ti^e questi^A to Seyed Hindee whk\ all ibi^ 
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feUy could mean, that worthy only shragged iip his shoal* 
ders, and treated the bravado witn the conten^)t it deserv- 
^\ but, as it was occasioning Very inconvenient delay^ 
we made the interpreter signify to the guides^ that if this 
was to be their mode of performing their dotv to us, wo 
should return to the sheik and inform Imn. ThiSj with a 
small show of displeasure^ brought the man 'to his senses } 
he. untucked, his sleeves, resumed his abba, and be§;anf- 
Iboking Very much like a ibol, to excuse his antics, by a, 
detail of the causes of his enmity to those wicked Shum^ 
murs. 

The fadt was, he nevep' had the slightest notion of .med<* 
dling with them at all : it was merely a flgufish/ got tip to 
impress as with an idea of his courage. Had the stran-* 
gers indicated the smallest 4ispositian to attack u», he 
would have been the first to betake himself to flight. This 
incident places the character of Arab courage in those 
parts in its true light/ 

A day or two later the party had a specimen of Arabian 
hospitality and kindhess \c> Strangers. Having bivouacked 
in the open plain without food or drink either for theif 
horses or themselves,' thev proceeded next morning, hun- 
gry, thirsty, and weaiy^ till the appearance of camels at a 
distance gave token of ait encampment. The men ran 
away on the ar^roach of our part;^, but a horseman waa 
sent out to satisfy them of our pacific intentions. In the 
mean time, three or four more cavaliers, armed with spears, 
manoeuvred on our right, who, aiiler' flourishing about ^r 
a while, came ofl* at luU gallop. Another of our Arabs 
dashed forth to meet them ; down went the butt^nds of 
their spears to the ground ; and, alter a^hoirt converse, we 
had the satisfaction of seeing the leader and our hero lean 
forward and embrace each other from their saddles. All 
fear of asSatilt was thus terminated, and our h<^es of a 
kiud reception were confirmed by the welcome which they 
gave us as they came forward to join our party. These 
expectations, however, proved fallacious. The horsemen^ 
indeed, rode along with us towards some tents, which now 
appeared at a distance ; -but, finding between them and us 
a natural canal, parjtly filled with mud and water, they 
discouraged us from attempting to cross it by asserting 
that the occupiers of those tents were unable to entertaia 
us, and offering to take us to a richer tribe a little farther 
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on. This, we discovered afterward, was hvA a stratagem 
to inveigle us away from their own horned — the very en- 
campment we had seen — for one after another slunk off 
as we advanced, '^ntil we were left aloive. In the mean 
time we observed the coun^try beyond the creek studded 
with tents, while on our side not one was to be seen j so^ 
perceiving thkt we had been cheated by those who first 
xnet us, we halted opposite the largest group, and resolved 
to send our guide across to negotiate for our reception, 
H« had directions to assure them not only of our good 
intentions, but of an equal ability to remunerate our enjter^ 
tainers. To sell food, indeed, to the traveller is quije 
against the laWs of Arabian hospitality,' but an inter* 
change of |>resents is admissible ; so, ailer a considerable 
negotiation, arising more from mistrust than delicacy, the 
scrupl^ of etiqitette was got over. We passed the canal, 
find at length got barley .for v our horses, .and a supply of 
hot bread and dates stewed in melted butter for ourselves. 

The marsh which we had now readhed was one appro- - 
tniated entirely to pasture for buflfaloes; animal^ tbat de- 
light in mud and water, and immense h^^ of which are 
kept by a peculiar ^ac<B of Arabs, well known along the 
banks of the rivers by the name of Madan. They are 
fixed, not migratory ; they live upon the produce of their 
cattle, which, with a few sh^ and cows, constitute their 
whole property ; occupying huts, formed of split reeds, in 
society with their anknals^ which they are said scarcely 
to exceed in intellectaai endowments. It is from i\ke no- 
tprioUs uncouthness and brutality of their habits^ that the 
other Arabs give them the name of Madan, a- term corn- 
founded of two words signifying not wise. ■ - They also 
nave the reputation of .being the most inveterate thieves in 
the whole country *, and probably they are not a .whit be- 
hind their neighbours inr the arts of petty larceny. But, 
wild and brutal as they are, we did not discover a ^reat 
difference between them and the other tribes. 

Thbugh they received us sullenly at first, yet after a few 
Words of explanation all went on smoothly enough. They 
did not profess to entertain us, and we did not consider 
ourselves their guests; but they gave us what w§ required 
at tolerably fair prices, and assisted tis in getting water, 
wood, and other necessaries. Moreover, they pledged 
themselves for the safety of our cattle, keeping watch 
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over thein ; upon ihe undeistanding, no doabt, that thia 
senrice should not be forg^otten in the present, they were to 
receive at onr departure. ^ . 

As for themselves, they and their domicile$ were cer- 
tainly curiosities. The latter were a sort of cage, made 
of reeds like split ratans; and. the largest of them did 
not exceed ten feet long by eight broad. , A§, for any dir 
vision Of chambers for men and Women nothing bi the 
kind appeared to have entered their thoughts. Each shed 
uras surroundjed by a little space enclosed by w^ls of 
brushwood, which served for defence as well as'Joi fheL 
It was curious to see the great droves of 'bunaloe's return- 
ing home in the evening, each going straightway to its 
master's hut, without driving or x^onstraint of any kindi 
The human animals that issued from these dens at our 
approach, bore certainly as much the appesCrance of the 
dregs of the human species a&can well be imagined. 

The travellers at length reached ithe country of the 
Montefic, of which tribe mention has already been more 
than once made in these pag^s. This powemil clan, after 
a variety of struggles with the Turkish authorities, in 
some of which they suffered Yesy severely, acquired, about 
the year 1744, dominion aUd right of taxation oyer a small 
tract of country below Sook el Shiook, themselves at the 
same time paykigp a stated sum to the sultaii's treasury. 
One of their sheiks, however, thought fit to throw off this 
slight^Fden, and wasj in consequence, surpri^d, and the 
people almost entirely destroyed by Solyma^n, a Mame- 
luke officer, sumamed •*Aboo Leila," or the Father of 
Night, froth the rapidity of his nocturnal attacks. The 
troubles of the pacnalic, however, enabled, the Montefic 
again to raise their heads ; and they )iave since contrived 
to appropriate the whole district, froih the mouth of the 
Shut el Arab to Semavah, besidea occupying the tract be- 
t^eeu the Hye. and Koma, and extenaing their pasture- 
range as far as Hit and Anah on the* Euphrates. THe 
possession of SD much territory has created a disposition 
to improve the soil, and a considerable number of the tribe 
are novffdiahs or cultivators. It is true that the prejudice 
agaiiist a fixed life is still strong, and only Xhe lowest of 
the tribe will condesQend to xemain stationary; but the 
change is in progress. The sheiks, who have all their 
own portions of land, regard it as their chief means of 
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snbsisteace, though cultivated » y a peasuntif whpm thejr 
despise. 

One of the signs of this change were the curious villa- 
ges of reed-built huts which they occupied upon the banks 
of the Euphrates, superseding the usual black hair tents 
of the Bedouins. These houses stood in groups, surround- 
ed by enclosures of the same materials, and many of them 
wete constructed with great taste. The mode of building 
is simple, enough : clusters t>f reeds, from fifteen to twenty 
ieet high, are neatly bound with withes Or bands made of 
the si^e, and planted in the ground at proper .'distances^ 
in two rows, like posts. The small ^nds are then bent till 
those ^of the opposite clusteirs. in each cow meet in the 
form of an arch, when they are fastened together by ^mail- 
er bundles, laid longitudinally on the roof, and tied to each 
post. This-^ framework ,is covered, both sides and roof, 
with mats made of the split -reeds, and ornamented with 
neat lattice-work, according to the fahcv and skill of the 
architect. One would imagine that sucn slight structures 
were ill calculated to resist storms of wind and rain ; but 
they are found. to do so very effectually, and certainly they 
are more comfortab}e than .a tent.'. But it is a strange 
piece of affectation to- pi'efor such flimsy fabrics to. the 
nrore solid houses composed of clay,.mhabited by the 
peasantiy of villages, merely because they imply a slight- 
er- deviation from nomadic habits. 

But, notwithstanding this aversion tq stationary dwell* 
ings, the chief mart of the country, Sook el Shiobk, that 
Is, " the market-place of the sheiks," is a walled to>i^n, 
constructed of sun-baked bricks, and containing, before 
tke plague^ 600 or 700 families. Seen from a distance, im- 
bosom^ in date-tree groves, it has a' neat an|d attractive 
appearance ^ ^but the illusion is dissipated on a nearer ap- 
proach. It is almost entirely a mass of ruined house9, 
among which a ^w, still tenanted, contain the small num- 
ber who escaped the pestilence ; and it is of all human 
abodes the most flkhy and abominable. It is alinost im- 
possible to walk the streets without contamination ; an4 
the srmell of the butchers' shops renders aU ingress impos- 
sible to civilized nostrils; The bazars are rather e^^ten- 
sive, but thinly tenanted, and most of the shops are £Ued 
with articles suited to Arab wants alone. 
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Into this emporium tbe sheik never enters; and he 
.makes it his boast that he will- at no time degrade himself 
by advancing within its walls. The Arabs have an in- 
stinctive dislike to stieh enclosures. From their black 
tents they can issue forth when they fdease ; but some oi 
them have, to their cost, found the case otherwise witU 
walls of brick or mu^ .^ 

The first interview of the travellers is thus described. 
Qur watches pointed nearly to eleven P.M., when the 
meerza, entering pur tent, told us that the bustle of the sa* 
laam being over, the great man could receive lis in a suit- 
able mjEumer, and acaordingly we sallied forth. . The 
sheik had a white tent, part of the present of investiture 
sent by Ali Pacha; but not in this did he receive his 
friends and the public, it being only Ms sleeping-place. 
His hall of audience was a temporary hut of reeds, con- 
structed in about twentv minutes for his accommodation. 
It was, indeed, extremely rude. On the floor, round the 
sides, was spread a narrow slip of matting ; across the up- 
per ehd Was laid, in like manner, a ragged strip of carpet. 
A dim, dirty linen lajitefm, which hung from one of the 
^reed-posts, shed a most <lismal light upon two dense- rowjs 
'of savages, seated with their b^cks to the matted walls, 
and barely rendered visible what seemed a huge bundle 
of cldthes raised a' little above the rest Of the assembly, 
on a thing like an old hencoop.' A fissure in the upper 
part of this indescribable apparel disclosed a nose and 
two glittering eyes, winch: indicated the august presence 
of the sheik. 

He did not 'rise to welcome us, but bowed, and at the 
same time uttered certain sounds, which were understood 
' to express satisfaction. With no small difficulty we made 
our way upward to his right htod, where we seated our- 
selves 'f after which, for some time, we 'all remained in si- 
lence. But his higimess, happening to discover that one 
of his guests was a physician, immediately became ani- 
mated. He began a most lively detail oi'^his numerous 
ailments, and ended by asking whether the doctor would 
feel his pulse that night or the morrow.. But he instantly 
replied to his own question, and a bony arm was thrust 
forth from the mass of coverings. It was not easy to tell 
whether the chuckling laugh with which he received the 
medical man'is report, that "he could find nothing the 
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matter with his worship," was one of approTal or of -dis- 
appointment. 

The state of his- health having been amply discussed, 
he began to unlack the stores of his own wisdom and 
knowledge on other subiects. The affjirs of Persia hav- 
ing been mentioned, and aremark made coiiceniin.ii^ ihs 
shah^s • death, he desired to be informed, " who was the 
shahl*' On being satisfied in this particular, an-!, more- 
over, being told that the said ruler had expired at I^prihan. 
the chief of all the Montefips repeated the word "I^pauar. \ 
Ispahan *? what is iti where is iti— a country ] a city ] 
or whati" On this head, al?o, due intelligence Wds nf- 
fopdedhimj and. he then continued, in the mo<t rjni^ille 
and condescending manner possible, to gather k::o\vle.!::j 
and show forth his own ignorance, without U'prviiig the 
smallest symptom of that aiSeclation under which so:ns 
are apt to cloak their deficiencies. ^ 

In the mean time, ginger tea and bitter cnffje were 
handed round by a slave. The first was sweet, hoily spi- 
ced, and excellent; the l^itter, like all of Arab nKiiin/ac- 
ture, was strong as brandy, and bitter as ^all; but wann 
and refreshing. Midnight being close at hand,\V'e ihau^lit 
proper to withdraw. With regard to the. mode- of pio- 
ceeding on our journey, guides, and' other maitrr •, 1^3 
sheik vouchsafed us scarcely one word. It was inti ni. it; J 
to as, indeed, that he meant to remain there the next il:.,v, 
and would then make all the necessary arrangemer.;-i i'jr 
our comfort; but we learned in the morning that he had 
risen at an earlier hour than w^, and carried off his ,i.o!;il- 
ky to Koote, a place -farther up the river, leaving u^. lo 
fqllow at our leisurt. • » 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BeH^um^ Charnder^ Manners ^ and Customs of the Inhabi* 
tartts of Modem Mesopotamia and Assyria. 

Tariety of Races. — ^Ajrabto. — Countries' inhabited by. — Religion< — Chaik 
acter. — Blood*feuds —Sketches of the Arabs am the EujArates by El. 
ltot.-*Beui Saeed.'— HadMt ul Khaleel — Their Women.— Coat ame.— 
Camp of the Al Fadhlee. — Food. — Jungle Arabs, — Mode of decamp- 
ing and encamping. — Conttast between the Jungle, or Fellah and Be- 
douid Arab8.--Kiud8. — Religion. — ^Points of Similarity wi A the Soot- 
tish tHighJanders. — Manners in Society and in Domestic Life.-^Selia 
Affa. — ^Koostunv-Aga. — National Cbaracter.^Personal Appearand.— « 
Women. — Turkomans. — Christian Population. — Nestoriana, Cludde- 
ans, or S3rrians. — Divisions of Sects. — £ariy Prbgress of Christianity iB 
the Ea8t.--Christian Bishops and Stfes. — The Neatorian Heresy. — Odb- 
demnatioa of its Author. — Rise of the Jacobite Schism. — ^Its wide Dii> 
semination.— Nomber of Sees. — ^Armenians nnd Roman Catholics.— 
Character of the Christian Population. — Chaldeans of Mount Jewar.— 
Sabieans. — ^Origin. — Tenets. — ^Persecution. — ^aces of Abode, and sup- 
posed Numhars.-^Manicheans.— Doctrines of Manes. — History of tM 

.. Sect.-r-Yezidees.-^upposed Orip;in. — Various AppellaCions. — Secrecy 
obserred by them concerning their Religion. — Account of their Tenets 
■b far as is known. — Tribes 'of the Sinjarli Tezidees. — ^Their Sacned 
Fountains, and Repositories of Treasure.— Character by Rich.— Sbid- 
■Un Purust Mid Ching Kooah.-~Their Origin.— Ali Ullahis. 

The extensure and intejesting countries which we have 
been endeavoaring to describe^ have at all times been in- 
habited by aveiy mixed population, consisting of many 
races, distinguished ftom. each other by religioB, bv lan- 
guage, and by customs. Some of these have oeen already 
noticed; but it will be proper to particularize them some- 
what more distinctly. 

The great bulk of the inhabitants; besides the dominant 
race of Turks, is made up of Arabs, Kurds,. Turkomans, 
Christians, and Jews. The first, as a matter of course, 
compose a considerable proportion of the population of 
the towns and large villages, filling, nearly all civil and 
military offices ; and they differ in no respect from the or* 
dinary Osmanlis of the Turkish empire. With regard to 
the second, we have already remarked diat Mesopotamia, 
fiom the line of the ^erma^ and Khabour southwaid, itt- 
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clading^ Babylonia and Chaldea, is now; as it always lias 
been, principally peopled by Arabs, who, however, are not 
confined to those liinits, but fonn no minute pait of the 
population of Assyria^ ai^d are found in greater or smaller 
numbers even in the most northern j^arts. 

Of the religion of these Arabs nothmg moi^ need be said 
than that they are Mohanmiedans of the Sonn^e^sect. In 
character, habits, and customs they resemble, in geileraT, 
their brethren of the adjacent peninsula — ^from whence^ at 
one })eriod or other, they aU originally came — although 
modified greatly by circumstances. They all lay claim to 
the qualities ot hospitality, generosity, justice, incorrupti- 
ble integrity, and fidelity to their promise, courage, love of 
independence, as much as they did in the days of Hatim 
Taee ; yet they acknowledge themselves to be robbers and 
plunderers, attaching obvidu&ly no discredit to the act pf 
seizing the property of strangers who may not. have bar- 
gained with them for immunity as to person and ^bods. 
But, whatever may have been the case' in fon^r times, 
the Arabs of the present tlay, in tiie countries which we 
are describing, appear lo have retained only the vices, 
while they have lost the virtues, of their foreiathers; for, 
so little regard do they now pay tb tiieir oaths or to the 
true rights of a guest, that, though a traveller may be safe 
while in the tent of a Bedouin, the latter thinks it no breach 
of honour or humanity to send some one to attack him af- 
ter he ha& quitted his roof, or even to stain his own hands 
with violence. 

Fortunately, the Arab is hot prone to bloodshed, nor fphd 
of exposing Ms life to great hazard ; 'so that, in cases of at- 
tack where the odds are not very great, a little firmness 
will bring hiin to reason. But, on ^e other hand, a use- 
less opposition to a force who know &eir power, if pushed 
to extremities, is apt to leadvto fatal consequences; for, 
wl^en their blood has been rashly shed, they eive no quar- 
ter. Theii! battles among themselves are seldom attended 
with serious casualties, victories heiotg not unfrequently 
gained without the loss of a |nan. But this results as 
much from a reluctance to incur the consequences of a 
blood-feud as tb expose their own persons. 
. These blood-fends, as amon^ all other semi-»barbarous 
nations, are pregnant with horrible atrocities. Among 
those which are recorded of m)ore remote times, there ia 
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nofie more disastrous and melancholy than that which once 
distracted the. great tribe of Montefic, consisting chiefly of 
two principal clans, the Maliic and the Ajwad. The quar- 
rel arose out of a question as to right of pasturage on cer- 
tain tracts ; and the foraier at length, {^vailed by extermi- 
natlng their rival brethren. £xcited tp desperation by the 
songs and remonstrances of the women, every male of the 
Ajwp,d armed himseU' for batile, and iell in defence of the 
spot where his fathers had fed their flocks. But even this 
sanguinary triumph was Insufficient to satisfy the j^ealous 
temper of Solyman, the leader of the victorious clan. 
Dreading future retributioq, should ev-en a single individ- 
ual of the conquered tribe survive, he adopted the at^ 
tious elxpedient of putting every female to death, and se- 
curing- the destruction of progeny by the most appalling 
means. Ope alone, who had thrown herself at the feet of 
a Malik chief, was saved by his compassion at the immN 
nent risk of his own liie ; for he was wounded and nearly 
cut m pieces while defending her. Of this young woman, 
whp was pregnant at the time, was bom Abdoollah, after* 
ward the founder of a faniily, which, from the peculiar 
origin of its chief, received the appellation of the " Or- 
phani's Tribe." The place of steughter was one of those 
pleasant glens which, even in the steril an4 rocky soil of 
Arabia, are found among the inountains, where water may 
be. every where obtained near the surface, and which in 

?»ring and early summer are covered with a rich verdure* 
hat which was the scene of this disaster is to be seen 
about fift^n miles to the sou& of modem Bussora, and is 
€till known as the Wadi id Nissa^ or the *' Vale of Wom- 
en," the name which it received upon that fatal occasion. 
A catastrophe of a like nature, though confined to the 
fate of an individual^ was witnessed not many vears ago 
by an English traveller, who had chanced to become a 
guest in the t^nt of a sheik of the Beni Lam Arabs, as he 
was journeying through. Kuzistah. In the absence of the 
chief, the honours were done to him by his daughter, a 
young woman, the only resident in the tent. Towards 
morning the stranger was roused from his sleep by shrieks, . 
and soon distinsfuished the voice of his young hostess ex- 
claiming that she was murdered. All rushed to th« spot, 
where they found the unfortunate girl in the agonies of 
death) her breast pierced in three places with a dagger. 
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IflHiile easing on the sight, aad oiferiog vain assistance, a 
voice was heard from a height close by, exclaiming, " Yes! 
it is I. I have done it. Praise be to God, I have murder- 
ed her." All eyes turned to the spot, where there was pe3^ 
ceived an old woman gestionlating with the utmost vahe- 
mence. A rush was made towards her; and she either 
ran or was borne back to die brink of the river, on which 
the tents Were pitched, and) falling finom (be high bank, was 
seen no more. 

, On inquiry, it appeared that this stem female was moth-. 
er of a peklewan or prize-fighter of another tribe. Who, not 
long before,. had killed a son of this sheik, an event which 
hadexcited the half-dormant feud in all its bitterness. A 
stranger soon afterward entering the camp, was received 
with the usual frankness^ and Jiospitably entertakied. Un* 
fortunately, he was recognised by some one as the very peh- 
lewan who had slain their patriarch's son ; but he was now 
their, guest, and, by the inviolable custom of the Arabs, 
could not be touched. The chief himself was absent ; ana 
the feelings of good faith and humanity were prepondera* 
ting, when this youne woman, sister of the deceased, enter<r 
ed the assembly, and Unbraiaed the men with cowardice. 
** Shall the murderer or your sheik's son be here, and es- 
cape V said she, vehemently. ** Never let it be told; put 
him instantly to death.'' But still a reluctance to infidi^ge 
the sacred principle in so glaring a manner restrained 
their hands, when the young giri herself, maddened with 
rage, seiied a sword ahd smote the unfortunate man. The 
si^t of blood was ihcsistible. In a moment every weap- 
on was sheathed in his body, and he was literally cut m' 
pieces. The head of the tribe returning, was horrified at 
the event, which he would fain have recalled or repaired. 
But the mother of the dead would accept no atonement: 
she followed the camp for years^ thirsting for revenge, ana 
she found her opportunity that night when the EngliSi trav- 
eller happened to be the guest of her vicGm. , 
Another English traveUer,* now dead, gives the follow- 

* Mr. Elliot, to wlkOM maanscriiA papen the sathor wu^ndl/ Mr- 
nittod aocMS by Colonel Taylor, the British retident at Bagdad. Th» 
gMitleman hare meatioaBd waa a peraon of great enterjprite aad high ae- 
qvinrnents ; and, aa he poaaeased the jaeana of obtaining intfonnation 
which fall to the lot <tf few, the Notes which he left are of nnconunoft ' 
value, mor^ eapecially aa they reqtect the ntaimexa and doanstio habtti 
-of tha people. - 

z 
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ing sfeetdkes of Ids ioiiercoiiise irHb some of the Aes^ (MM 
on the bank» of the Eiiphnites» Two tiatives accompanied 
him) travelling as dervishes skilled in the art of medicine} 
4t»d iuiving p^sed through certain Kdidi^ and Ttirkaman 
districts) they at length reached the precincts of the Ben! 
Saeedi As they approached the tents, one of the leadeisj 
fiantct el Jassin, tnrew himself on the grottnd befoiethemi 
«nd ranained prostrate) while the pretended priests passed 
ovet* his body. " May the feet of all sheiks (holy tnen] 
be on my neck t^' was bis humble eJtpression as they step 
ped over him; and one of the traveller's companions did 
actually respond to this aspiration by standing on the poof 
man^s loins some time, while repeating a portion oi thti 
Koran. " Who are ye, fathers V* was the qoesdon pat by 
the chief after undergoing tbis^ operation; ' ' Dervishes go* 
Ing^ to Raccar*Ho the tomb of W asil ICaranee : may <Mi 
be satisfied with the act 1" was the reply ; " and <me of us 
is a doctor and. surgeon.** No sooner was this fact an* 
'AOunced) than forward pressed a crowd of invalids, real 
or feigned) to whom renediea were given gratis. 

The sheik had, meantime, invited them into the cat*^ 
tsomb in which he lodged ; but he was not the chief of ibA 
tribe. This distinctidn was enjoVed by Dervish ibn Fa^ 
Ul 3aeed, a man held in universal esteem even by the now* 
erfur tribe of Aneisa, who pay Tesp^t to few. There 
were others, however, o£ the horde whom the traveller 
honours wit)^ esmciatl regard ; and among them, Hamet 
Ul Rhaleel (or Hainet the Beloved), an old. mauj whmn 
he describes as of striking appearance, *' whose long whit« 
beard, waving In all directions, and bald h^d, half covef^ 
ed with the black silk handkerchief that bound it, gave a 
V(snerable air tp his aspect ; while his tail, gaUnt figure^ 
but ^hmt deporunent, proclaimed that in his youth he 
had been that common character among Arabs, a martial 
fop. The hearty welcome, and irequent rounds of right 
good coffee, lieclared him to be what in truth he was, a 
generouS) hoble-heartedold fellow t and the term ' a father 
to the poor/ applied to him. by tne guide, described his 
character exactly." 

The tribe of Beni Saeed, indeed, so far as tjie men are 
concerned, are favourably represented by ottr traveller; 
•Imt the ladies, both of this and other nations, do not ap* 
pear in his pages to equal advantage. He desciibiM iim 
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women from Shireeft to Aaah as in goneial tali and reif- 
pfam, haying an awkward and eve^ masculine appeaj^ 
ance ; the old ones l^ing- absolately hideous. " Unlike 
their pretty, Urely neighbours, the &ards»-they are gnua* 
bling and diseontented in the duties of the tent, and have 
nothing of that natural elegance which at first sight so 
much reconunends the Bedouin and Arab females below 
Anah. Their ilnbecoming habits, and the 8cieechi|iff 
manner in which they converse, fender them very repuf 
sive to strangers. Not one decentrloaking woman did I 
flee among the hundreds who go unoovered during the 
Bairam. 

" The ladies of the Beni Saeed go loaded with gold and' 
tilyer coins and trinkets, of which' a silver ring a foot ia. 
diameter, having small ones fixed to it by dhains, and % 
gold and silver belt of five inches broad, were thie mosi 
conspicuous." The men, he remarks, were particular 
about their aceoutrements, insomuch that Irom me multi- 
tude of round brass bosses. with which the mimeroua 
straps are covered, they appear as if they were in armouiw 
Their dress is a shirt ana. a cloak ; .but if cold^ they wea4E 
two. Fxus are seldom seen ; and shoes are used by y^gy 
Ibw. The rest,' both horsemen and footmen^ go with, the 
Ibet naked. On an expedition of sudden emergency, aU 
orders rush out in their shirts, tucking the skirts into theif 
belts ; and baring thdr arms by tying the ends of theic 
sleeres over their shouldersi they stream away to the point 
of attack. 

The following scene, witnessed on arriving at the camp 
^ the Al Fadhlee Airabs at Raecl^ is cjoaracteristic : 
"When iB^e entered, the &t Kurd (a person se4t from 9 
powerful chief in the neighbourhood with a dress ^iXm- 
our for the sheik)4iad occvpled the placeof honisir whert 
tiie master himself should have been seated. After the 
first salutation, I said, ^ Is. this the sheik V . and, taking 
from my pocket the letter directed, to the chief of the Al 
Psulhlee, tne'Kurd put forth hit hand, and as ho one re* 
monstrated, I gave it ta him. He opened and read it^ 
and then, addressing me in Turkish, asked the news from 

Sr. At this moment, in came Sheik Musti^sha-jEiadjee 
ohammed; attired in his lobe of state, nukle of the worst 
kind of French cloth. He brought an enormous crowd 
with him, all of whom spoke at once j, but his own dtentor 
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xian voice was heatd far abovB the rest. To- my astenisli- 
ment, he even, at times, addressed persons in another tent. 

" Here the rule appears to be. different from that which 
prevails among other tribes, where everything'is determin-. 
ed by the nmnber of votes any mail obtains. Every one 
Spoke together ; and it seemed to me that the loudest voice 
carried the '.argument. Whoever first, entered the tent, 
came to the pmce or fixed his eye 'where he intended to 
9it. The signal is * Salaam Alei coum 1' on which room 
must be made in that particular spot; the man who had 
sainted then wedges himself down into his seat. Each 
fresh visiter is thus accommodate^ ; even though he had 
been sitting in the same tent/ and at a distance from the 
fire, he may <iome with his ' Salaam Alei coum !' and thus 
obtain a position near iu There is no respec^ shown to 
age or person, except, perhaps, to- those who have the most 
impudence. ' 

" The Kurd All Sinj^r gave the letter to the sheik, who, 
being unable to read, sent for the mpolah, who, after much 
difiiculty, made it out. The chief, then turning to me, 
bawled out, in a tone, far above the voices pf the rest, each 
individusd at the same time roarings out his opinion, and 
fiftvouiing me with directions abont my future route. I 
L/SVev before witnessed such a scene of uproar *, but it was 
<me I had to witness every day and hour from hence to 
Anah. Five or ^ix. persons insisted upon asking me ques- 
tions all at the same moment ;>and while Iwas replying 
to one, the rest would, on conj'ecture, answer their own in- 
quiries, for the sheer love of speaking. ' Talk,' said my 
companion, Dervish Hoossein, *-is their fire, their clothing, 
and pillow.' The sheik, however, gained Uie day. 

" I was much fieOigTied by the incessant noise and crush- 
ing of people before 4he nfe ;'a circle' three or four deep 
having been formed, whidh completely /filled up the tent. 
The sheik: lay near the blaze at A^dl length; nis son, a 
spoiled -boy of fourteen, sat on our toes, turning Yound and 
nudging us with the points of his fingers (a ccHumon prac- 
tice) as fast ^ he could frame questions to put to us« The 
srowd was so great, that when I tried to sit cross-legged, 
they sat down upon my knees. J/ begged Qinar to act tho 

Sart of physician insmy room; upon which the Kurd AU 
injar, who retained the place orhonour, and was rakinff 
the ashes with a eroolcpd stick, first thrust (orth his. giesS 
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.wrist Mr friettd proiKKineed hl9 eiise to }» one of Hm' 
. ne^t or/ ta& haniQvirs.' * He is right ' s^d tke Kurd ; ' Umt 
is exactly my complaint.' We h^ diirided 6ifr medieines 
intQ five elasses ; the first for tibe resit^ or humours ; Uie 
second for he.adache j but kl^e ladt, httiii|^ f^rbtifie piUs, was 
ib most request.'* > 

They had miseraUe food all this time. " One meal in 
the Bioming and one, at night vas our j»e8t luck ; and we 
had to carry betweea us a heavy ksapsack ; besides which, 
<ia arriving at an •encampment, we tanA generally to wait 
for our. sappers till after dark, that,, as Hoossein said, wo 
might not see thi^ abominable trssh they fed us with. It 
vas alwajTS.the same.t^A^fl» pmrwumtf with faise soiip,*^ 
which was thus mafiie : Itheree, a son of millet coarsely 
ground, is thrown into boiling iirajter, and stirred round tiU 
it assumes the consistence of paste. The eaklnHi is then 
turned oyer into a wicker tray, and the contents, mad« 
into the shape of bread, are oaked on healed ashes x>f, 
atones, brashwodd being heaped and kindled over aU. A' 
quarter of an hour suffices for preparing ^e.loaf, which is 
broken to pieces in the tray, an4 then fSaced in a woodea 
bowl. Ywnm choorM^ a sort of wttf» mtu^^ is poured 
upon it, and U is«aten veiy hot; but its e0bcts on the ui-» 
terior were such, that the more the travellers devoured, the 
more they seemed to require. It was nnsatisfying to the 
jmpetite, and distressing in its eousequences. 

Their next stage was through the country of the Jung^ 
or Forest Arabs, whom he describes as the very reiUse of 
mankind — " worse than Russian boors, Bashkirs, or Cal* 
. mucks ;" their manners brutal, their conversation inde* 
cent, and the women as bad as the men, modestjr beinff 
quite' unknt>wn. In crossing the^ Euphrates, the wives of 
Uie sheik and of his lieutenant stripped stark naked before 
the traveUers, and passed the stream upon Inflated skins* 
Their whole conduct was equally^indecorons and disgust* 
ing. As happehs among alt wandering tribes, the women 
hue were the principal lahoKunrs, striking and packing tho 
teats and household stuff; the men only assistmg in load-> 
iag the oxen that carried them, ibr they had neither oaifr* 
els nor horses. The process of decamping scarcely ooc»« 
pied an hour, though there were alx)te. three Hundred tents 
to remove. 

On arriving at the new ground, tbejnen clear the plaM^ 

Z3 
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eahing away &e wood, and making a f<$nce of loose 
branches fire feet high. In this two openings w left, call- 
ed Bab ul (hiwrnm — ^that is, gates for the. sheep — ^to shut 
up whicH at night spai« -braiiches are left, as a protection 
at once against thieves -and* wild l)easts. lions abound ; 
and a loud shouting was kept up aln^est t^e whole night to 
•care them away. But the dogs, are the best guards, giy^ 
ing the alarm, in wbiich th^ men join.' It often happened 
that, while sitting at meals ofin conversation; such a warn- 
ing was heard, on which every one began to shoitt where 
he sat until the alarm ceased. . ' ' ' 

The ground being clfefared, each individual takes his star 
tion exactly as in the last encampmeint, in ordex that the 
cattle may find their way tO' their respective homes with 
ease; yet they say the animal$ would fipd out their masters' 
huts even if the order weit changed. The tents are Opened 
om and beaten; the men knock in the pegs and raise the 
poles; the wome^ set up the screens and arrange the tent, 
which' is then< bnished to take off the soot. Stakes are 
driven into the ground, imd a rope passed across at the 
farther end, to which halters are fastened for the oxen« 
Itheree litalks are collected and thrown in for the cattle by 
&e women ; while the men, the laziest people on earth', do 
scarcely anything. On the whole, he gives a most de» 
plorable account of these tribes, as being despicable cow- 
ards as well IBS thieves j bat of the Aneiza, who plunder 
tiiem, he talks in the highest tetms. He dwells particular- 
Ij on the difierenibe in manner and appearance between the 
Juced Arabs^and those >of the Desert or Bedouin tribe^, de» 
scribing the latter as 'nattd*ally noble,, of manly carriage 
and animated features; the former as do.Wnish-, and ill-la- 
iroured both in laoe and figure. " A stranger," he assures 
tu^'* would scarcely be oronded by being plundered by the 
Bedoui,' while even a compliment from the cultivating 
Arab is disgnstia^. I know no better way to eipress the 
contrast." Nay, it appears that even in enforcing theii 
demakkds upon the suojecf tribes, however absolute they 
may be, they are ever dignified and polite, " as if ^y 
wyexe taking their own. In short, they maybe termed the 
nobility and gentry of the Arabs, While the cultivators are 
the boors of the country.** With this somewhat overstrainf^ 
.el testimony ia fhvonr of the/ predatory bands, we shall 
tite leave of those tribet. ^ 
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Tbe Kuida, ia petaA of ic^en^ ai9 Soitfiees lik« the 
Ars^ being also a predatory and turbulent race. JVfore* 
oirer,' to a jpertaiu' extend, they are of nomadip habits, 
tiiough birno means so migratory as the wanderers of tho> 
desert The follawiag extracts may serve to convey some , 
idea of their manners .and character :' 

"Ooshnoo, the first truly Kur&h abode Lhave beea 
domiciliated' in, differed not externally from other Persian 
Tillages ; but the costume of its inhabitants imparted to its 
l&terior a character which no Bersian village could pre- 
sept. The khan himself was habited in the common garb, 
trniek I observe ii^ adopted by.aU men of ranjc, whatever 
be their tribe or countr^r, who have ^en something of the 
world* The whole of ms establishment, however^ retained 
the Kurdish dress, with all their native wildness, and. stood 
gasing on the stranger as ii' he were a man. of other n^ould 
than they. And. certainly, so far as antiquitjr has- clainds 
toj^egard, theyhaveia goodtitleto consideiation; for they 
axe probably, the desoendants of those who flourished In the 
days of X^ophon, of Julian^ and Heraclius,.and^are just 
fts proud, independent, and thievish as their anciestois. 
lliey are as devotedly attacl^ to tl^eir mountains as the 
Scotch' or Swiss; and, like the former, they are divided 
into clans or .septs, acknowled|^g>the supremacy of 
<^e&, who. are regarded with the same deyotioii, and. fol- 
lowed with the same blind seal which used to distinguish 
the -Highlanders in fonuei; dajrs. '~ They are proud, haugh- 
ty, and. overbearing exactly in ptoportion to theilr.igno- 
zaace ; and, like our own clans of old,, despise, more ot 
less, aB arts but those of war^i^d ]^under, and all proies-' 
sions.btttthatof ^<ms. ^ . > 

"In a comlnunity so closely 'resembling* that of the 
Highland'fa^iilies, it was interesting to notice the demean- 
our. observed towards relatives a^d friends, and to trace 
the respective degrees of estimatiou ass^ed to the various 
gradeis of kindred or connexions. The- mode of reception 
to each was varied- and accfimtely defined ; but the man- 
ner was kind and poUte/to every one. The master of the 
house yielded place to all visiters of equal or supwior 
rank ; out the arrangement of giving and taking this hon- 
our appeared to m^ to be condu<5ted upon a kinder princi<* 
pie than reigns in the same ceremonial in iPersia. it wai 
cS^Y^ofWi that pieofBdenee was not yielded to jiches alo&ei 
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i»r i obseiT«d teveral penoos of mean- apManaee and 
shabby apparel admitted to a big^ place in tba^assenUj. 
** WhcB a IViend or a relative arrived firom the countiXy 
die beads oiihe sept went to tbe door,^or beyond it, to cbi- 
brac^ bisL The sons or nephews had iHK>bably given ttm 
first welcome when he dismounted ; if not, they came ift 
and sainted him eac^ in tum-; and there Was in this re* 
ception a sort of pteasing eagerness, whieh pnt nte^oils in 
mud ^old times at home; and really,, the Mote I saw of 
the Kurds, the more did their reseihblance to the. ahcieat 
Highlanders strike me. The respect of the young for tbs 
agod was particularly remarkane. The fion never sal 
down inthe father's presence, nor Uie nephew in that of 
the uncle, except by especial desire, 4ttd then inn distant 
part pf the To6m ) ytet ^ere appeared no want of tendeiu 
ness on the part df the elders, nor of willing and leadj 
obedience or filial affec^n on tiiat bfthe rising geoeratibii. 
At meaLs though the vicmals wer^ brought in by siervaiits 
who performed the more menial offices, the sons of the 
host waited on the guests and attended to their wantSy 
handed water to drink, assisted them to such thinn as 
were OHt of readh,trimnied the lights, and exerted then^ 
•elves U) increase the comfort of ail. The domestics, too^ 
were treated with great consideration, and evup familiarity^ 
iQsomuch that it was some time before I could distingnisli 
the relatives of the family from the hired assistants. . '^ 
: ** The g^eat, it is true— that is, the higher ishieis*--afibet 
more state. The khans haye fhisir itaxin or stewardSi 
their head peiskkkU iw mis (body-servants). yWfvsies, and tbn 
tik6, in the samci manner as the Persian ndblesSe; but I 
BJji now speaking of domestic manners, and ^these weie 
marked by kindness and good feeline. There was an 
open-hearted simplicity about mamr of, these Kurds that 
was veiy refresfamg, and which often showed itself in a 
manner fiiat amused while it pleated me. Among theaSL ' 
Azeez Beg was remarkable ; not that his simplicity at al\ 
indicated weakness-^it was rather the overflow oi a guile> 
toss heart, Which neither suspected others of deceit, nor de» 
tired to conceal a thought oi its own. 

. *^ Hiey Were amused bj my telling them that I was nf* 
ielf a native of a isoimtiy not unlike Kordistah ; mouaW 
alnous, and divided into tribes; often; in times of old, at 
war and fend' with ontf another; and as iond as Korda 
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epQld be of a ekiifptm ior raid nppn theiif lowland neigh* 
boors. N They listened also with interest and pleasure to 
my descriptions of the attachment of clansmen to their 
cmef, and the habits of Highlanders in former days^, and 
the comparisonis I drew between them and the Kurds eli- 
cited more fiom them thkn could otherwise have been 
gathered without ofiensive inquisitiveness." 

The sketches now given apply to the general body rath<- 
er than to individuals } the following represent the charac* 
ters.of two chieis of the ihore predatoiy and smaller clans 
which are met with^in the.vAssyiian plains. 

** A few miles beyond the rocky descent of thi^ hill» we 
stopped to breakfast at. the miserable village of Janreze/ 
the dwelling of Selim Aga, chief of the Daloo Ki^ds, a 
branch of the Bebehs of Splymaneah. On ap^aching it 
we/ observed spears and paddled horses ; and, on our arri- 
Tal there, found the beg preparing to go forth on a hunting 
party, for he was $uhx)«nd6d 'by attendants equipped for 
me saddle, holding greyhounds in the lea^h and hooded 
hawks on the fist. . A word fhnn our guide, who preceded 
us by a. few yards, procured a courteous receptiqn from 
this chief, who was a person of ^fleasing appearance, just 
past ^e middle^ age, with a griz21ed beard, and mild, 
though firm featiires. He disclaimed the ^apology I ten- 
dered for our .intrusion, whidh ha4 obviously interrupted 
his projected expedition, ^d swore by the head of the 
pacha as^d his own eyed (to which he declared we had 
Drought both light and delight) that we were welcome a 
thousand times. Her only regretted ^afhis accommoda- 
tion was so poo^ and his fore so 'bad, that he was asha- 
med of receiving us in such a manner. * But we Kurds,' 
said he, 'are rough fellows at best; we live in the plains 
or in jtha hills, and never had much to boast of at any 
time ', now the little we have is gone : what between prince 
and padia, we are in. a fiUr way to want brelid. See,' cqn- 
tinaed he,, taking up one of the black cakes they had set 
before us, with a Uttle sour milk, **see what we eat; our 
horses and yre fare just alike. Once ^e were soldiers, and 
we thought of nothmg but riding, and hunting,' and hawk- 
ing, and exercising with the spear and sword, for we had 
enough to live on, and our ryots cultivated our^grouitds: 
but now every man Is foitcea to lay down Ms arms,. and 
t^ to iho.jooft (the team that drags the plough}, and 
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Vfik^ is a sexier gpod ibr when once lie has done thM 1 
Bur the pacha and the Pecsians will both hare what they 
demand — so what is left ta the ryot bat flight 1^ ' Now this 
rery mild aod civil gentleraai»,' said I to the gnide, as we 
rode awfiy ; * this, aga, who has mad? us so welcome, and 
pveh us so kind a reception — suppose iia envoy ffom Soly- 
maheah had beefi with us, and that we had met him and 
his followers m the opea plain, I presume he would have 
made no scru^e at TODbi&gr us if he could/ 

'"By the head of Solyman Paeha,' replied the guide, 
laughing heartily, *• aad by your owa life, sir, you appear 
to know the man as well as I do myself; you havje hit the 
mark exactly. Sellm Ag^ is ji»t the man for such a job^ 
he would eat bread with you as your host, and afler the 
kkoashamedeed said MofM Ao/L? (the welcome aad &rs- 
well), he would iie «p his beaUnd, turn Ms tuiA)an, and idis- 
guise-himself and his pe(^ so that yo^ should not know 
mem, and gallop ahead and waylay yoa, strip yoa nakedL 
and leave, you on the place. He is the completest napak 
(scoundrel) in all Ku^i8lanr-*tke most remorsdeas ru^ 
nan; why, sir^ that fellow has stripped women a^d left 
tl^em in the desert: he would take ttek shift from their 
backs if it were, worth threepeni^, even if Aey had not 
saother rag,* , 

'< ' And islkot all this held inftunoos ev«ii in Kurdistan Y 
demanded I. < So inlanious, sir, that I have not words t» 
tell you how bad it is thought; bat Sefitn Aga is abisast 
that has neither shame nor feeling/ ** 

Another of the9e waii*barbarops c]iieftaina was Rooi^ 
turn, aga of the- village Ibrahim KKaae^e^, and of a small 
tribe of Kurds; ^' We were received by his son ; but in th« 
evening he himself came, a jolly^ good-humoared» dark* 
looking man, with a roond feee and a careless laugli; wha 
received us with a boisterous civility. He was one of thai 
sort of savages who ane wonderftitly good when they aro 
not opposed ; but the sudden cloud on the b#ow the i&o- 
ment he, was contradicted^ sfemed to hint * I can. be "a t]fw 
rant when I will/ • ^ ^ 

« w'e were a little reserved at first ; though^ ^s I make m 
point on all occasions to conciliata as much as possible| 
we soon ca Die to an undeistandiag: but he eomtneneea 
after a curious fashion. Calling to my servant, who wtfs 
standing ia the luom, he said*' What is youcnama) Hov 
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kmf hairey(ml)ee&WitM)ifc9aliieb1 DoyofareceitcrwagcSi 

or did any one send yoa with him 1 Are you pleased witk 
his service V and) alW i^ceiviiig replies to all these iiii» 
portant queries) he added, in a good-httmourad,blunrway^ 
which showed' him to be onaceustomed to denial, * What 
pistols ha6 your nliaster 1 brin^ them to me.' I made a 
sign to bring the pistols, whieh were instantly ilk the chiefs 
hands. When he saw that' the holster pistols had percus* 
sion locks, he thre^ tliem aside wifli contempt, sa3ring, 
* Two of your tatfeh ^tribe) came liere some time ago, a^ 
offered me a pair of these, but I would- nbt haye themr of 
what use would they be to ^e1 ftese are wh^it ( like f slM^ 
he produced a muc&>woni pair of Mortimer's flint duelling 
pistols. '3ut yhat else iiate you^ The things I iike are 
pistols, shawls, and scariet cloaks, such as this. ' Have yon . 
any Cashmere shawls^ like thi^ herel But I must go t6 
prayers } never mind me;' So he ^read hiis caipet beiside 
iQe and commenced his devotions, 1>ut during much tb* 
greater part of thetime aU his attention was expended in 
giving dtders to his people^ and makings ^quineib of my 
servants about mysejT. .' , 

'* The exhibition of some presents added to the good-hu* 
tnbur of the bear, who then became facetious, and began to 
joke me upoil a very common subject of reproach against 
Vhristi^s, the.eatii^ of hog's flesh, assuring me that, hsLd 
he known of my arrival, h,e would have provided soin^, as 
lie hid seen a great h^ of them feeding as he came 




said he ; ' atid caj)ital things they aris for a stew.' ' And 
foxes too V asked I. ' No, no j only a few poor creatures 
eat' the^e,' said he. * Well, aga,i but both, are eaten here, 
an^ both are equally forbidden by your liw; so we need 
not talk about the lawfulness of the tping ] now let tts come 
to the reason and common, Sense of it. What do wild 
hogs feed on, agaV 'Why, on ^rass, acorns, com, «nd 
the like,' said he. '.Good: there is nothing /unclean in 
that, is there 1* * * No, by no means.' * Well, what do foxes 
live on, and herons, and o&er large water-fowl you eatV 
'Why,^he foxes eat birds and snmll beasts, and me otfaevs 
Jfish and worms.' ' Well, then, which is the cleoper ani* 
m^ 'they or the hogsT 'He says tiie truth/ granUttl 
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Uie beg, wtth a whimsieaT laugh, tp 4te people about hiau 
But the aga had, it appeared, a gopd deal of saperstitionf 
for he would not eat oat of the same dish with a European ; 
and declared he had made a tow against wine. When 
told of th&popul&rrnpUQU in Europe, that the spirits of 
murdered persons appear on earth in order to point out th& 
guilty, or to the mui^erer himself to force him to confes- 
Bion, he was greatly struck with the idea, and exclaimed, 
^LtkiUah iliuUdhOC such were to be the case here, who 
Would ever rob or murder 1* , , 

'* But the day of i;epentanc;e for bloodshed and plunder 
had c«taiu]y not as yet come to Hoosttim Aga. ' He dwelt 
on the many frfiys he h^td been in, and the spoil he had 
taken, widb a zest and earnestness whicK showed how 
strong thcf evU principle was yet. in him. He told me he 
had been wpunaed at least a dozen times, ih ^ite of the 
best of armour. :^ I. hare it ofev^ kind^* s^id he, 'and at 
one period J used always to wear it, but I hare learned to 
put out lit^e trust in It: my trust 'is in heaven^' and he 
spoke with as finli and assure^ a tone ^ if hi» cause had 
been t&e most riefhteous on earth. 

"He lamented, however, the evil days on which the 
present race of ^v^ds h^ iallen. The golden times of 
Kurdistan were gone, he said. 'Ride .oyer the countiy, 
and^ what spirit, what show of gallantly will you finai 
All the.gooa horsemen and stout sqldieis are dead, or have 
fled to other lairds ; or they have taken- to the plough in or- 
der to feed.their wives and children.' When I suggested 
ihat the road^ were not yet quite safe, and alluded to some 
Symptoms! had observed of old practices-^' Ah,^ replied 
he, * that is nothing j only a few 'Clooties'* here and there^ 
no dashing bands or horsemen now to be met witii ; but be 
content: I, Roostuni Beg, am pledge for your safety; no- 
thing shall touch you between this and Kufri; you.are a 
^s good fellow, an excellent fellow, and I l|ke -^ovl ; by your 
' head I do ; be satisfied; you shall see Kufri ux safety.!" 

The appearance and character of theJCurds are thus 
iBUmmed up. " Like other men and nations, they are the 
cieatnres of education and circumstance, but are possessed 
of natural qualities that might be turneii to excellent ac» 
county ' Bold they are, and hospitable after ik fashion,* but 
this last virtue nas been sfidly dimmed of late years W 
poverty and op^eauon* Like most pastoral and patdh 
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archal people, they are distinguished by a strong lore of 
klndrea, which renders their quarrels fierce and bloodfi 
each being perpetuated by a series of Yemorseless murders. 
Far from cruel by nature, these feuds and the love of war 
have made them reckless of spilling blood, aad caused 
them to estimate life at less value than it is held in more 
peaceful countries ; yet the recollection of consequeqces 
tends in some degree to repress this ruthless spirit, and re* 
strains the passioris in a manner \^hlch pitV or a sense c^ 
crime would never effect : a compensation fdr the want of 
tha^ more regular (:ontrol which is ever found imder like 
circumstances of society. * ' 

" In person the Kurds ar& well ma^e and active, differ» 
ing pernaps in that r6spe<^ but little from their neighbours 
the Persians. The nsitional features, however, are- very 
peculiar. The cast of countenance is sharp, the form of 
the face oval, the profile remarkable, owin^ to the promi- 
nence of the nose, and the conaparative retrocession of the 
tnouth ahd«chin, which communicate to its outline a semi* 
circular shape. The eye^ are deep-set, dark, <^mck, and 
intelligent; the brow ample and clears but somewhat le* 
treating; and the gfenenu mould of the features by far 
more delicate than those of the Persians, whieh are usual* 
ly somewhat too stropg. In I^urdistan you would look in 
rain for a snub nose. The month is almost always well- 
formed, and the teeth fine ; the hspAs and fingers, aie ismall 
and skidder. Ih'shbrt,, Uiere is something of elegance in 
their fQrm,^hich would mark them as a handsome nation 
in any part of the worM. 

" The same remarks apply to the women,* so far as I 
have had opportunities of observation. When jatmg they, 
are exceedmglv pretty; but^ when old, or' even at wha^ 
with us, woma scarcely be deemed maturity, ^ the sharp 
prominence of Ifeatture which 'Characterized theini in com- 
mon with the men, is Unfavourable to beau^, and they 
soon appear faded and withered. Frequent occasions pre- 
sented themselves fbrpbeerving^these particulars, as they 
do not wear veils like the Penian females. The utmost 
that is practised in this way is to bring the end of the band- 
kerchief which covets their heads across the mouth and 
chin. - I regret' diat it is little in mj power to* follow them 
into their privacy, and describe their domestic duties ; but| 
Ikom what I do know, I hsve reason t<> believe that their lift 

Aa 
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and c»ccapatlons resemble in all respects those of the aamn 
-order in Jpersia. . ;La)dies of the richer class who live in 
towns remain in the harems of their husbands or fathers, 
and veil when they ^o abrpad. The poorer, and all, in* 
deed, who spend' their ^ays in villages or tents, perform the 
laborious duties .which,, in more civilized, countries^ be- 
long to the mep." , ' * . 

There are, besides the Kurds and Arabs, many tribes of 
Turkomans to* be found in the extensive plains and wa* 
ving (U>wns of Upper Mesopotamia. These .originally 
formed a portion of the Tartar-tribes; which, unaer various 
invaders, conquered the country, and. hav^ permanently 
settled there. They arerSonnees in point of faith ; of pred- 
atory habits likis their neighbours, and principally, pasto- 
ral in their modes of life. \ 

The Christian population, though scattbred more or less 
over the whole region, is most numerous in the northern 
parts of both provinces. In several districts of Upper Mes- 
opotamia ^ey form the bulk of the- labouring classes ; and 
in the vicinity of Mosul and of Mardin, and the mountain- 
ous 'country to- the north, and east oj^.thfise places,* the 
greater number of villages. are entirely peopled with va- 
rious denominations of beMeV'efS. Of these the first to be 
mentioned are the Nestorians, Chaldeans, or Syrians, as 
they are indifferently termed, and who are subdivided into 
two sects; those who have acknowledged the supremacy 
, of the Roman pontijS*^ and th'a^e who adhere to their an- 
cient faith; secondly, the Jacobites^ who also have under- 
gone a like subdivision ; thirdly, the Armenfans, whacling 
fo their own church and patriarch; and, fourthly, a very 
few who acknowledge -an adherence to, the Kpmish' com- 
munion. • -. ' 
. As a full account of the^e several sects would amount to 
a history of Christianity in the East from its earliest origin, 
a short sketch pf the leading facts must su filler ^, referring 
those of our readers who maybe anxious to know more to 
the laborious and very erudite work of Assemani,t who has 
brought together everything tl^at industry could collect 
Upon the subject. v 

* •' • ^ ■ . . 

* The ReV. Horatio Soatli^ate, miasiohary, and U lale traveller in tliMa 
parts, cQTitiders Mardin as the chief place and centre of the Syrian Chii^ 
,tiaas. His -work contains many particnlars oa this aobieet. ■ 

t pU&otheca Orientalis, 4 toI^. folio, JRome^ 171»-17S8. 
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ChristiaJiitj' appears to have ifiadc very early progress 
in th^se countries. Tl^e apostles Peter, Ihomas, Barthol- 
omew, Matthew, Judas the' son of Jaxpes, and Thaddaens, 
also called Lebaeus, afe among those of- the twelve inspir- 
ed missionaries i^ho are said to have preached to the* 
Chaldeans and Assyrians. Brides wiki<ih, many of the 
seventy had a share "^in this office; ahd A^dsus, who was 
sent- hither by St. Thomas, "^as put to death at Edessa on 
his return from Persia, Assyria, and Babylonia, by Abga- 
rus^ the celebrated kiiig of inat state' orprovince. 

Christianity made its first appearance in the East during 
the reign of Artabanes in Persia j and even in- the > first 
eentuicy the Chutch had become considerable enough to 
prove a cause of uneasiness to the jPersiaii king: -In thp 
second century, the believers were- persecuted by Trajan 
in his expeditioti, but they appear, notwithstanding, to have 
gained ground Rapidly';' for ^e hear of a great schism 
attributed to a bish6p named* Papas, i^ the efid of the 
third and beginnihg oif the fourth century ; and ShapoQr, ' 
about A.D. 330, not only put to' death St. Simeon Bar-* 
saboe, bishop of Seleucia and Ctesi^hon, then 117 years 
old, but likewise twenty-two other -bishops, besides minov 
functit^naries, and many individuals of their, flocks. At 
this time the see of Sefeucia and Ctesiphon was called Cu- 
chensis; and here the patri^rdh reaided miti]/ the year of the 
Heiira 14(r, when Alman^r, the Abbasside caliph, haviug 
built Bkgdad,. the seat of^he chief minister was removed 
thither. 

The Neatoriair heresy occurred in the 'fifth century, 
about the year 431, when the author of it was eondenmed 
by the synod of Ephesus for his do<;trines, and died in ex- 
ile about 439.' But these tenets spread far and wide over 
the £ast ; and the' seat of the patriarch appears tQ havQ 
been removed irom Bagdad to Amida or Diarbekir, where 
it was oc(iupied by a long line of patriarchs of the names 
of) Simeon and Elias. • 

About the middle of the sixteenth century a schism oc- 
curred in the Nestorian Church. Simeon Mamk, after a 
presidency of some years, was succeeded by Simeon Bar- 
Mama, who, being elected in opposition to a -certain ec- 
clesiastic; of high pretensions, John Sulaca,' was ex];)osed 
to some trouble. Sulaca,'^thu&' disappointed, taking with 
him a considerable body of the priesthood, impaired to. 
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Rome, and signified toAe pope ids adhesioiji to die d^iurelL 
on which his -holiness aclmovtrledged him as patriarcl^ ox 
the Catholic Nestorikns. 

The schism "was. maintained bv the successors of these 
rirals. EUias, who followed Sulaca, opposed and perse- 
cuted Simeon Denha, next in ordet to Simeon Bar-Mama, 
at Diarbekir, tmtil' he finally forpied him to qyit his see, 
and take refoge- in the province of Zein al Bech, in the 
mountains of Onni, neat the confines of Armenia, where 
his successors, assuming the distinctive name. of Simeon^ 
remain to this day. Since that time, there haye been two^ 
distinct patriajchfi of the Nestortans^ Uie one, under the' 
name instgiven, continues to rule his flock in the mount- 
ains of Jewar, following the primitive faitlt; the other, call- 
ed Ellas, formerly residing m' Bagdad, occupies the n^on- 
astery of St. Hprmisdas, near.Mo6iil,and is tne head of the 
Catholic Neslorians. It appears, moreover, that towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, the efforts of mission- 
aries, from Italy had occasioned so many of them to ab- 
jure their errors and- embrace the Romish belief, that Pope 
Innocent XI. was ihdnced to constitute^ for them a new 
patriarch' named Joseph,. whose seat was fixed at Caramit 
or Diarbekir. ^ These iieretics^ in the earlier ages of the 
Chvfrch, appear to haye-been numerous, and s{»ead over 
tiie whole of Central Asia. Of their nmnbers at the pres- 
ent day no calculation can be Ipiade; but, according to 
the information of their countryman Rai^sam,* the sees of 
both sects are reduced to nine, vi2., Diarbekir, Sert, Jezi- 
rah, Mosul and AI Kosh, Amadleh, Kqannes, Selmast, 
Ooroomitt^, Bagdad. 

The Jacobite schism appearis to have oceuned about the 
year 550. originating with a monk named Jacob, who prop- 
agated tne doctrine that there is but one nature in Cnrist 
Of these, also, there are two sects, each of which has its 
patriardi ; the- one following the rites of the Latin Church, 
the other remaining separate. Divine service is performed 
by their pilests' in. the Chaldean language, j)ut the in^ss is 
said' in Hebrew^ They believe in transubstantiation, and 
honour the holy sacrament when boi^e by Romish priests 



* A rtry intelligent peiwm, w» of the bishop at Moral, who 
panied the late Eaphrates expedition mt interpreter, end ie tuaw i 
ted with ihmt sent by the Bojml Oeogmpbiod Society into Kurdiitaa 
■aJ M«MpolaiBin. 
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to sick persons ; "wliereas the Syrians of the Greek Chtirch 
refuse tnis respect to the Eucharist if consecfated-by those 
who acknowledge the pope. - ♦. - » 

The Jacobite patriarchs- originally' took their title, from 
Antioch, but only the earlier of their-ndmber resided there. 
It would' appe9.r that T^grilis (Tecreet) was one of their 
origin^ seats: from thence they removed to Mar Mattel, 
near Mosul, the see of which place was joined tp that ccoi- 
vent. In the time of Niebuhr, the -titular patriaCrch of An- 
tioch resided at Diarbekir; but, according to Assemani, 
the sect appears to hav^ beeft vdry numerous and widely 
diffused,, lor he gives' a list of upward of fifty dioeeses in* 
Mesopotanii^, Assyria,^and Babylonia alone. These, it is 
probable, 4id not all exist at the same period, amd some of 
them were veHr. small; but their number implies a dense 
Jiopulatiou and a considerable^ck. ' • • , ' . 

Qf the Armenians^ and Roman Catholics there is Httle 
to be said. The first are t;hiefly found in towns, pursu* 
ing. the profession of merchants of craftsmen'!' the latter^ 
tiiQugh so few as to^ constitute bdt an inconsiderable poi&- 
tion of the population, ^re'mb^ scattered over Ae country. 
There is at cagda^ a v|car appointed by the authority of 
Rdme to look aftefthis small, flock, which does not^we be* 
Ueve, increase Mthe present momehf. >• 

Of the character orthe Christians in that part of Asia, 
the little we know is toot very favourable, s "G^educated 
and oppressed, forced sfill more thajx their'Mohammedan 
neighbors to cringe and: deceive the despots who rule and 
pillage them, with no fit preceptors to teach them th^ value 
either of morality or religion, it' is not to be expected that 
the cardinal virtues can flourish among thenr. According- 
ly, we hear them spoken of with but Httle respect. Mr. 
Kich alludes to^the dirt and ba^ order Of their 'viI1hge9, the 
squalidity aiid drunkenness of their inhabitants. Rassam, 
again, thougl^ son of the Bishop of IVfoSul; classes' them 
with Uie rest of the inhabitants of Mesopotamia, as being 
vicious from habit ais weU as education*; -asserting, how- 
ever, t^at those who live in'towns are industrious; canyin^ 
on, useful trades, especially In cotton-clotl^ and cutlery. 
The villagers, he adds, who cultivate the land in summer, 
manufacture calicoes in winter. • 

, Thie Nestprians of the mountains, those, namely, who 
inhabit the highlands of Kurdistan from Ooroomia to Mo- 

Aa3 
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nI, are, he says, -a Teiy di&rent race Irom those of the 
plains. They have numerous g^irdens, the' produce of 
which they^af up for winter store; and they barter gall- 
nuts, yellow-beme^, g(^ats' l^air and down, sheep's wool, 
djied fruits, wax, honey, tobacco, cheese of an excellent 
quality, and sheep, for wheat and o^er necessaries. Their 
tobacco, in particular^ is exci^ent^ 

These people are said )6 be handspme and strongly 
made, greejt Jiuntexs, and excellent iiiarksmen,^never go- 
ing without their arms,' and knowing well how to use 
th^; in short, their countryman Rassam gives, pretty 
much the same account of them as others do. 

There is yet another sect of Christians fouud la the. re- 
gions we are now describing, although their religion is of 
Teiy dpubtfiil character. These^are the Sabaeans, oilen 
called Christians of St. John Mendel) or Mendai Jaja by. 
themselves, and Sabbi by the Arabians ahd Persians. 
They are sometimes also described as Chaldeans (^ Syr- 
ians, for there^is. reason to suppose that the creed of bo^ 
was originally the «ame. .Their descent has^ according to 
Some authors, be^i referred to Saba, the son of Cush, whose 
progeny axe understood to have occupied the remote part» 
of the peninsula bordering on the, Persian Gulf But they 
themselves contend fqr the truth of a tradition whi^h de- 
duces them from those Arabiaz^s who were baptized by 
John. the Baptist in ihe River JordaA. 

It would app^^r* however; that they originally came 
4om Uaran, in Mesopotamia, and that, till the time of 
Julian the .Apostate, thev continued tp<. be idolaters, wor- 
shipping the.pl^ets and host of heaven*^ after which they 
adopted certain of the Manichaean errors,, and hy degrees 
their sacrifices, especially of a cock and ^ ram. About 
A.D. 770, according to ADUlfaragius, they were identified 
with a class of heretic»s who were put to death by the Ca- 
liph Haroua al Raschid iat infamous practices. 

That the portion who in la(er ageS hav^ been known as 
Sabaeans did, however, embrace Christianity acf^ordn^g to. 
the Nestorian persuasion, is certain, although the sect nas 
for a long time degenerated into a very questiofiab^e form. 
About- A. D. 1480 they refused obedience idtogether to the 
patriarch of Babylonia, aiid separated themselves entirely 
firom that churph. They are said to woi^hip one God, to 
severe ajigels and the. stars, to read the Psalms of David, 
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but cMeflj to pay regard to eertain books, written in Chal» 
daip characters so ancient as now to be almost unknown, 
and which the^ at^ibute to Adam. They also presenre 
and repeat saymgs of -Seth and Enoch. Tjiey pray seven 
limes a day, &st a month before the vernal equinox, regard 
as holyNthe city of Haran in Mesopotamia, and make ptt- 
g^mages to it. They hold as saints Sabki.ben Edris (a 
son of Einoch), an4. Sabin ben Mari (a contemporary of 
Abraham) ; respect the Pyramids of Egypt, in one of wnieh 
they say a so^^of Sabin ben Edris was buried; and also 
pay some regard to the Temple of Mecca. 

In Che times of the Ommiad calij>hs, the Sabseans, being[ 
seveiiely treated, emfgrated into Persia and the lower parts 
of Chaidea, where they-remained, unul after the death of 
Tamerlane. They were then once more subjected to a 
ligorons persecution hyjf a certain chief^ Mpbarick, who, 
haying seized on that part of th^ country, sought to exter- 
Biinate the nation. Tliis yiolenoe fbrced them to disperse 
among the neig^ibouring countries; some went to Hawee- 
la; some to Dorak, to Shustei, Dezphool, Rumez, or Mi- 
nas; others remained in Bus$oria, Jessayer, and other 
places; while a third party 'ptpc^ded to Babylonia. As- 
semani* considered that in .his day their numbers might 
amount' to 20,000 or ^,000 families;^ and they continue 
stEll to reside in the places we have named. 

Amone other peculiar customs of this people, it is said 
that, in OTder to prevent the yio^tion of their sepulchres, 
they seal the grave-clothes with a certain signet, on which 
ate engraved die figures ef a lion, a wasp, and a scorpion^ 
surrounded by a serpent; and the following story implies 
a belief that the chadn was effectual: Nadir Shah, toi 
the purpose of maintoiaing the efficiency of his army and 
preventing desertioni, mnade the byractars Or ensign-bearera 
answerable for the appearance of every man under their 
respective colouts ; ^xA in all cases of casualties, these offi^ 
eer^ were obtiged to produce the nose of the deceased as a 

rtof of his death, it happened that a desertion occurred 
a corps at Dezphool in Ku2istan, and the byractar of 
the .company, in onler to escape punishment, bethongbt 
himself of the expedient of takiM; the necessary token 
fiOm the visage of the last-buried person in the place* 

* Bib. OrieiL, vklf ir., p. 910. • 
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*this, as it happened, Was a Sabaean, wbicb sect Is nnmer- 
cms tnere. Accordingly, cert^il\ persons were sent ifl tbe 
night to effect the desired purpose j but in vain did they at- 
tempt to open the graVe. The gliaidian animals and rep- 
tiles assumed so fierce an" attitude, that the disturbers of 
the dead, after many efforts^ withdrew, and, conscience- 
smitten, repaired next' morning \6 the dwelling of the chief 
priest,^ and told their tale. **I ihank Qbd." said the hie- 
rarch, ." that our protectors have not yet lost their, power j 
but at the end of the third dlay, should ye visit the tomb, ye 
wi^l suffer no distiybance." The men, howe\?er, preferred, 
some olheit' resource,, and left the' grave ctf the Sabaean un- 
xnolested. ^ . ./ . ' .* 

In enumerating the various sects that have appeared in 
Mesopotamia, it w'otild be wrong, to 'omit some notice of 
the. Manichaeans, although thefr title to the name of Chris- 
tian may Be justly questioned. Maiies, the first prop^b^- 
tpr of the heresy, appeared in the reign of Shapoor, Who, it* 
seiemS) had been in. som6 decree won over to the liew 4oc-' 
trines ; and Hormiizd, his successor, «mbrac^ them': But 
Bahram. his. son, adhering td th^ f^ith of his fathers, in- 
veigled tne pretended propliet from his stronghold at Des- 
cara, ,^d put him to a cruel death, killing or makiiig 
slaves of aU' his followers. ^ ' 

The reli^ion^he taught appears to havfe been an att^ihpf 
fo ingraft some of the Chnstian doctrines upon the ttoets 
6f the ancient. Gnostic^ and the religion of the Magi. He 
recognised the tWo distinct principles of Good and Evil, 
whom he repress ted -as always contending T^rlth eachotli- 
er. .The^goctd was the light in which "God sat cnthroHed ; 
daykness was the abode of ^evil. After the creation of 
Adam, who for a While lived holy'j.the spirit of evil pre- 
railed, and he fell. To repair this mischief, God formed 
two beinp:s of eminent, dignity fK)ni his own essence i-the 
one, Christ, io whom Manes Appears to have applied aftd 
accommodated the character and actions of the Persian 
god, Mithras, and'the oth6r the floly Ghost; which two. 
with himself, constituted a perfect deity linde^ a threefokl 
appellation. > . - 

After using the miniStiy of angels a long t^me to bring 
back mankind fiom the evil of their ways, Christ was sent 
on earth. The Je ws, instigated by the Prince of Darkness, 
put him, apparently, to death. But h& mission was fill* 
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lEUed, and he returned to his throne within the snn, Jteaving 
his apostles to propagate bis. wprd,, and promising the Com- 
forteiv or Paradetej whom Manes asserted to be himselC . 
Such is a slight sketch of his scheme of faith; his system 
of morals appears to haye been more perfect. He incul- 
cated on all nis followers a life of virtue, combined with 
gteai moderation and temperance ; while on the Electa or 
chosen few, he enjctined the greatest austieritVi privation,, 
and voluntary" poverty. Their food was to be just suffi- 
cient to suppon.Ufe^ while celibacy. and abstinence from 
every pleasure were absolutel]^ insisted on. The Scrip- 
tures wese read at their me^rtmg for puUic worehip, as 
well as the writings of Manes^ ^hev observed the two , 
Christian sacraments, baptizing after the Catholic fashion;,' 
£usted on die Lord'sida^j kept faster and Pentecost ; and, 
in the month of March, celebrated the anniversary, of the 
martyrdom of Manes.' 

The Yezidees^ as diey are called, are a^ far more singu- 
laic, though a less-numerous race than the Christian popu- 
lation, and not the less interesting that th^eir origin remains 
quite fmcertain. Their principal abode for a considerably 
tmie past has been in the mountainous range, of Sinjar, in 
Mesopotaihia ; but they are also pretty numerous in Assyr- 
ia, particularly in the neighbourhood of Mo^l and an- 
cient Nineveh, where there are many villages entirely in- 
habited .by them. Indeed, there are soooie circumstances, 
which might lead to the conclusion that their original seat 
was rather in that part of Ai^syria than in Mesopotamia. 

This peoj)le, we learn from JNiebuhr and Rich, call them- 
selves Dassiiiis or Dawassinis,hdt Yjezi^ees, wnich appel- 
lation appears to be a term of reproach bestowed upon them 
hf the Mohammedans, who hate them. 

On evervthing relating^to their origin, their religion, and 
customs, tttey maintain a profound silence. The be^t-in- 
formed of their Spnnee neighbours and of the Christians . 
of those parts, judging from what they have seeh,- not less 
than from what they have heard, say that they nre the 
descendants of those Arabs who, under the directions 6f 
Shummur, the servant or follower of-Yezid bin Moaviah, 
put Hassan, the son of Ali, to death. They^are led to this 
oelief, it appears, |)ecause„as they assert, Shummur is re< 
garded'as a great saint by the Dawassinis ; and the Sheahs, 
m consequence, hold it meritorious tp kiU any of this sect. 
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Thp author of their religion is imclerstood to be ^heik Adi^ 
one of the Merwanian caliphs, who is. interred at a place 
called by his name in the vicinity of M6snl, and which 
w^s formerly a Christian chafch' dedicated to St. Thad- 
deus. Tfieir enemies accuse them of worshipping Satan, 
Tirhom they invoke by the name of Chelae or Lord. JDth- 
ers maintain that they venerate the sun and fire, and prac- 
tise horrible ceremonies. It is said they pay regard to 
sundry images of animals ; fo that of the ??erpent, in m^m* 
cry of th^ seduction cf Ere by that reptile^ and to that of 
the ram, in remembrance of the obedience of Abr^ham^ 
Once a year, also, they worship the' figure of a cock, which 
is* called Mellek Taous, placed before"the 'assembly upon 
a sort of candlestick: v^ ' ■ - ^' ^ .'^ > 

The Yezidee* religion appears. to bfe a com{)ound of many- 
others strahgely jumblea together. Niebuhr. indeed', re* 
marks, that whe;i asked regarding their faith, they them- 
selves declar^ it to have part of the Christian, Mussulraair^ 
and Jewish. Mr. Rich observes that they have something 
{rt)proaching to Christianity.. They admit t^th baptism 
Ad circumcision, the first of'which is performeji by dip- 
ping three' times in one of theif sacfred springs ; " ^a the J* 
never enter a Chriiitian church without kissing thethreshs- 
dd and pulling off their shoeS. Buckingham* says that 
■when they cqnie to Mardin aiyi other places^ they kiss the 
htindsTof the priests, arid' receive the sacrament from them, 
suffering not^ a drop <^ the wine to fall to the ground, or 
even on their beards, wliUe drinking it. ' 

They fast- three times in the year, and" make one pil- 
grimage to the shrine of ^heik Adi: ^hfey believe in the 
metempsvchbsi^ and never say **such a 'one is dead," but 
"he is changed." Like the Drdses, th&y always choose 
Mbhammedan names. ' < * • 

Their principal placeof burial- is at Bozan, at the foot 
of tbe'mouhtdin of Rabban Hormuzd^ but the great scene 
of pilgrimage is Sh^ik Adi, where .|s the church already 
mentioned, and in wTiich eaeh tribe has'-its separate com- 
partment. The priest or sheik reads prayers, and every 
one,jat intervals, exclaimp Amen ! At this station there is 
a spring of water, which fails into a basin, and is used a.^ 
one of their baptismal fbnts. Niebuhr mentions that they 
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.are.in the habit 9f throwing itito it gold and silver in hoo- 
bur of- the sheik; a practice \?hich, being, discovered by a 
.Nestorian in Ihe neighbourhood, he comrivedone night to 
enter theentlosure in\pursuit of these treasures. The 
daughter of the keeper, having accldenlally goiie thither 
t9 draw water while Ihe thief was searching the reservoir: 
.conceived it could be no other thaii lS$heik Adi himself 
.come to inspect the offerings, and retired immediately to 
tell the 'extraordinary news. J-The Dawassinis were en- 
chanted with tjbe honour done them by their saint, while 
lite Nestorian took care tokeep'his secret and the money. 

There is said to be a, similar basin at Sin jar, which is 
applied to the saflae uses. This came to the. ears of .the 
celQt)rated Solymah -Pacha of Bagdad,' who, thinjfing he 
could turn the^heil^*s treasure,t() better account,, visited the 
place ;ivith a^werful force ; but, tiioOgh he succeeded i& 
dispeJsing the tribies of Sinjarlis, and put many to ^he tor- 
tor^ of the hastinado, he faile4 in discovering the treaisury. 
^ The Yezidees are said to be a lively, brave, and hos- 
pitable people, good-Jiiumoured, yfeil made, and comely. 
Those of Sinjar may be divided into fixed, and roving in- 
habitants^' The former cultivate the village grounds, and 
jesemble the fellah Arabs, as the mountaineers do the 
Bedoi^iiis. Thes i^atter, who ^re the pluhdererSj^are the ter- 
ror of caravans on this, road.; and who, permitting their 
'hair and. beard to grQw, wea't" an aspect as uncouth. as 
their mannei^ are saviage. No one is suffered to approach 
their haunts except a few Jews^ who live in the town Kha- 
taniyah, -situate on an islslnd in a lake of that name, and 
who act as brokers in disposing of the goods that are taken, 
by the maraui^ing .parties. ' ' 

In reference to.the origin of the Yezidees, or, as they are 
•sometimes called in the East, S&aitanpurv^h^Wor^hippeTS 
.of Satan — we arfi tempted to ineption a curioys legend 
which exists in Seistan, an east^i^ province of Persia, 
.among the inhabitants of which are not only many fire- 
worshippers or ghebres, but a Considerable number of these 
Shmt(m purusCt and of anothei: pagian.sect" called CHtm^ 
Koosk, or Light-ettinghishers, who. seem to be but a mod£ 
fication of the former, as both venerate or deprecate Satan. 
The account is as follows : . ; 

In lormer times there existed, they say, a prophet na- 
med Hanlalah, whose life was prolonged to the measure of 
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1000 yeais. He was their ruler and benrfactor[ and as, \jf 
his agency, their flo^cks gave birth* to yquog miraculously 
QDce a week, tl^ough ignorant of the use of money, they en- 
joyed all the conuorts of life with much gratitude to faim. 
At length, however,, he died, . and was succeeded by his 
son, whom S^tan, presuming on his inexperience, , tempted 
to sin by entering into a large mulberry-tree, frona whence 
he addressed the successor of Hantalahj and called on 
him to worship the Pilnce'of Darkness. Astonished, yet 
mishaken, the youdi resisted the temptation. But the mir* 
acle proved too much for the cdnstancy>of Ibis flock, who 
began to turn to the woxshipof the devil. The young 
prophet, enraged at this, s^zed an axe^ and a ssiw, and 
prepared to cut down the tree, when he wa9 arrested bv* 
the appearance of a human fturm, who •exclaimed', "Rash 
boy, desist \ tjim to me, and let us wrestle for the victory. 
If you conquer, thfen fell the tree." 

The prophet consen\ed^and Vanqtdshed- his opponent; 
who, hoi((fever, bpught his own safety and that of the tree 
by the promise of a lai^ge Weekly t^asure. - After seven 
davs, the holy victor agaSn visited the tree .to claim the 

fold or fell it to the ground ; but Satan persuadi^ him to 
azard another struggle, on promise that,>if he conquered 
again, the amount should be doubled. The second ren- 
counter proved fatal to t^e youth, who was put to death 
by his spirimal antagonist; and the result confirmed the 
tribes over whom he l^ad ruled in tiieir 'worship of the 
tree and its tutelary demon. 

' . In this legend, the leading doctrine of all these Eastera 
religions — me'cdnstant contention between the powers of 
^ood.and evil— is plainly shadowed forth, with the addi- 
tional moral, that as long a^ he was actuated by a disin- 
terested zeal for religion, the young prophet was victorious 
oVer the spirit of eyil. but failed so soon as .that ieai gave 
place to iBi sordid cupidity for earthly treasure. 

This legend becomes stfll more interesting when com- 
pared wiUi the following passage, which is taken from As- 
semani,* in the nart where he treats of the religions of 
Mesopotamia ana Assyria : " Accbfdfng to the natives of 
the country, the Teziae<^ were at one time Christians, 
who, however, in the cpuise of ages, had foigotten evtii 

*ToLitt.,p.4M, 
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tiie fhndamental prliuriples of their faith. I am, neyeH^e- 
less, not inclined to believe this their origin ; for I am of 
opinion that the vord Yezidee is derived from Yezid^ which 
in the idiom of Persia signifies God, Yezidee, therefore, 
the phiral of Yezid, indicates the observators of snpersti* 
tions doctrines (as may be seen from Antonio Gyga, Tesoro 
delta Lingna Arabrica). Yezid was, in fact, the name of 
the idol which Elias, bish(^ and missionary of Mogham, 
overthrew with three blows of an axe ; and this fact sustains 
the opinion I have advanced. Monseignore Tommas0| 
bishop of Marquise, who lived in the commencement of 
the nmth century, relates that when this Elias, alter having 
been chosen Bishop of Mop^ham, a city on the frontiers 
of Persia, and near the Caspian Sea, proceeded to enter on 
the duties of his diocese, he found it occupied by a barba- 
rous people immersed in superstition and idolatry. 

" The bishop, however, commenced his instructions, and 
his flock confessed that they received them with pleasure, 
were convinced of tiieir truth, and were inclined to return 
to the trae God, but that the^ were terrified at the thought 
of abandoning Yezid, the object of religious veneration of 
their ancestors. This idol, they said, conscious of ap- 
proaching rejection and contempt, would not fail to revenge 
Itself by Uieir total destruction. Elias desired to be led to 
this object of their adoration. They conducted him to the 
summit of a neighbouring hill, from whence a dark wood 
extended into the valley below. Ftom the bosom of this 
rose a plane-tree of enormous height, majestic in the spread 
of its boughs and deep obscurity of its shade ; but, trans- 
ported wiui holy zeal, he demanded a hatchet, and mshioe 
to the valky, sought tne idol, whom he found lowering witS 
a dark and menacing aspect Nothing daunted, however, 
he raised the axe, smote down the image of the Prince of 
Darkness, and continued his work till not only was the 
mighty tree laid prostrate, but every one of the numeroos 
Tounger shoots, termed by the bar^rians the children of 
Yezid, were likewise demolished.'^ The similarity of these 
two legend, coming from such opijosite (juarters, is very 
lemarkiable, and can scarcely be quite acddentaL 

In addition to the religious sects already mentioned, we 
naet not omit to SM&tion that of the Ali lAlahis, who take 
their BAme froa one of their tenets, which taught that the. 
Spi^of Godhafi apjpeaxed o&earta ia a succession of ia- 

Bb 
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camatioos. one of which was in the person of Ali, the son* 
in-law of Mohammed; in other words, that Ali was Ood^ 
as the term signifies. Of the other articles of their faith 
we are but ill informed, as they, like the Yezidees, being 
regarded with ill-will by the dominant sect of the Moham- 
medans, maintain great secrecy on all matters that respect 
their religious opinions. By some they are held to be the 
same witn the C^iirag Koosh, who have some abominable 
rites and customs. But this is certainly not the case ; and 
some of the most powerful tribes ol Kermanshah and 
Mount ZagroSyas the Goorani and Zengenah, and Kelhore, 
are Ali UUahis. * ' 



CHAPTER XV. 

Natural History. 

Introduction. GEOLOGY.— PiasT District— Primary RocV.— Keb- 
ban Silver and Lead Mines. — Copper MineB.-^Carbonaoeous Marls and 
Sandstones. — Coal. — Second District — Supercretaceous Deposite. 
—Limestone Deposite. — Compact Chalk. — Platonic Rocks. — Forma- 
tions near Orfa and Mosul. — Marble.— Sulphur Sjprings. — ^Mines.— • 
Hills of Kurdistan. — Calcareous Gypsum. — Hill oi Flames. — Kufii 
Hills. — Hamrine. — Formation of Euphrates* — Gj^pseous. — ^Plutonic 
Rocks. — Marb. — ^Hills of Denudaticm. — Sand Hills.— Naphtha Springs. 
— Third District— Limits.— Moving Sand Hills. — Salt Efflorescent 
ccs.— Marshes.- Water Country. BOTANY.— First or Mountain 
District— Forest Trees.- CultiTated Plants.— Gallnuts.— Gum Ar- 
abic— Manna.— Second District— Plains of Assyria.— Spriuf Flow- 
ers.— Summer. — Common Plants. — Potherbs. — Fruits. — Cultivated 
Plants. — Vegetables. — Third District —Alluvial.— Succulent 
Plants. — Grasses. — Sedges.— Babylonian Willow. — Limit between the 
Land and the Water.— Mariscus Elongatus. ZOOLOGY^-Mamma.lia 
qf First IH»/rtc<— Plantigrade Camivora. — Felines.— Rodents.— Rumi- 
nants.— Angora.— Taurus. — GoaX.— Other Districts — Bats.— Itisecti- 
yora. — Camivora. — Lions. — Tigers. — Chaus. — Lynx. — Hyent^.— 
Wolves, &c.— Domestic Cats.— Dogs. — ^Turkoman Dog. — ^Rodents.— 
Pachydermata. — Boar. — Horse. — Ass. — Ruminants. — Dromedary.--^ 
Camels. — Gazelle. — Sheep.—* Bovid». — Ornitholoot — Raptores.^ 
Vultures. — Eagles. — Owls. — Incessores. — Cranes. — Nightingale.— 
Larks. — Sparrows,— Bee-eaters, &c. — Game-birds. — Grouse. — Par- 
tridges.--<;nrsox«s.— Ostrich.— Grallatores.— Palmipedes.--- RxpTiLU 
— Tartoise8.—Lizards.— Frogs, Ac.— Fi8HB8,—Iii8BCTa. 

The limited sources of information regarding the natural 
history of Assyria and Mesopotamia, and the ineomplete- 
ness of such as do exist| instead of leading us to diamiaf 
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the subject with a few euisory generalities, have rather in- 
duced us to collect with the utmost care all the materials 
we could procure. These, indeed, are few, for of older au- 
thorities we believe there are none; and this remark in- 
cludes, as already hinted, the learned Forskal, whose re- 
searches do not embrace those countries. It is true that 
the eminent Danish naturalist supplied a Description op 
Animals in his Oriental Itinerary,* as also a Flora of 
Egypt and Arabia ;t but Oriental is a wide word, and For- 
skal laboured chiefly in the neighbourhood of Alexandrea: 
while the Arabia he examined was not the vast plains of 
the Petraea and Deserta which border upon Mesopotamia, 
but a small portion of the promontory of Arabia Felix, near 
Mocha; and both these districts are distant not less than 
a thousand miles from the regions which now engage our 
attention. Hence, though we do not mean to deny that 
some useful analogies in botany and zoology may be drawn 
from his works, yet all inferences of this nature must be 
deduced with the greatest caution. Under these circum- 
stances, we must have recourse to such notices as can be 
procured from modem travellers, few of whom are profess- 
ed naturalists. A distinguished exception, however, oc- 
curs in the case of the recent expedition to the Euphrates, 
tmder the charge of Colonel Chesney. Without the doco* 
ments published in connexion with this survey, and espe- 
cially tne Researches of Mr. Ainsworth, so often already id- 
luded to, we could not have supplied any notice whatever 
on this interesting subject. From that publication we have 
drawn with the utmost freedom ; and beg now, once for all, 
to acknowledge our obligation to the labours and authority 
of the enlightened author. At the same time, we have not 
neglected whatever other sources of information we could 
discover ; and hence we presume to hope that the following 
description will not be found devoid either of interest or in- 
strucuon. 

"* Deicrijationeg AnimtliomqiuB in Itmere Orienteli obaemmt PetroB 
Fomkal. Haunia, 1775. 

t Flora JEffTptiaco-Arabica, riTO Deacriptiones Plantarara <^as per 
JEgyptum Inferiorom et Arabiam Felioem detexit, tUoabraTit P. FoxiuL 
HauniM, 1775. 
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GEOLOGY. 

In this sketch of the physical fonnatioa and natural his- 
tdrv of the districts included in the basins of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, we shall adapt the very natural and simple 
pbm suggested by Mr. Ainsworth, when he observes that 
Assyria, including Tauras, is distinguished into three Dis- 
tricts : By its sttnidyref into a disUict of plutonic and met- 
amoiphic rocks, a district of sedimentary foralations, and 
a district of alluvial deposites: by amjigv/raiiifn, into a dis- 
trict aS mountains, a district of stony or sandy plains, and 
a district of low watery plains : by natural prodUfcUans, into 
a country of forests and firuit-trees, of olives, wine, com, 
and pasturage, or of barren rocks ; a country of mulberry, 
cotton, maize, tobacco, or of barren clay, sand, pebbly or 
TOcky plains; and into a country of date-trees, rice, and 
pasturagQ, or a land of saline plams. 

Piirti Dutrid.^^ThaX part <^ the Taurus which is con-r 
aectad with the basins a£ the Euphrates and the Tigris 
lias been divided into thice portions. The most northerly 
lange composes the Nipluites Mountains; the central 
comprehends the Azarah bag, and the mountainous ooun- 
txy between Kebban-Madan and Kharpnt; and the most 
acMttheriv, the ancient Masius, includmg the Karah-jali 
Dag, Jibel-tur, and the Baarem Hills. The central nu- 
clei of these vast ridges consists of granite, gneiss, and 
mica-schist, associated with limestone, greenstone, and 
hornblende; the lateral formations are composed of dial- 
lage rocks, serpentine and slate clays, and the outlying 
ones of sandstone and limestone. The structure ot the 
Niphates Mountains has not yet, we beUeve, been scien- 
tifically examined; the Azarah Dag chain is formed of 
diaUage rocks, serpentine, steatite, and limestone ; the Ji- 
bel-tur, of various Westcmes and the chalk formation; the 
Baarem Hills consist of greenstone and basalt. The most 
northerly range is probably the highest of the Taurus, tow* 
ering aliove tne line of perpetual snow, which in this lati* 
tude may be estimated at the height of about 10,000 feet; 
the crest of the second range, viewed as a mean between 
the highest points and the passes, is about 5053; and the 

Slain of Diarbekir, between the second and third district, 
; at an elevation of 2500 feet. 
We commence our more particular survey in the central 



range with die hiHs about Kebban-Madan, near the junc- 
tion of the eastern and western branches of the Euphrates, 
and where the lead and silver mines occur. The town of 
Kebban, connected with the mines, is built upon granite 
rock, which extends downward to the banks of the river, 
and northward rises nearly a thousand feet in mountainous 
masses. The formations to the south of the town are very 
various. The fundamental rock is a highly crystalline 
granite, on which is superimposed gneiss rock, capped 
with chlorite schist, through which felspathic rock pro- 
trudes in dikes, or unccmformable ana non-contempo- 
raneous beds. The first metalliferous product that is met 
with apnears to be chlorite of silver, with an admixture of 
iron ana lead; and it appears in dark-coloured irregular 
masses, like the formation of the same kind which over- 
lies mines of native silver in Peru. Between the mica and 
chlorite slate and the limestone are numerous mines of ar- 
gentiferous galena or lead-glance, a metallic sulphuret con- 
taining lead, silver in small proportions, antimony, iron, 
and red silver (sulphuret of antimony and silver). These 
mines are said now to yield 195,000 pounds of lead, and 
1000 pounds of silver annually.* 

Passing over, in our progress southward, the district of 
Kharput, where there is a large plain extending south by 
west, we arrive at the copper mines of Arghana. The 
mountains which surround them have an elevation of from 
4000 to 4500 feet; and Magharat, " the hill of caves," con- 
tains the principal mine. This eminence is composed of 
steatite, with veins of quartz, baryles, and asbestos of va- 
rious kinds, the flexible, and the non-elastic ; beds of lime- 
atone, sandstone, and copper p3rrites. There are upwani 
of fourteen galleries carried into the rock, and the annual 
produce is said to be about 2,250,000 pounds. In this bar- 
ren region are situated the water-shed of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, and the primary sources of this latter streanL 
To the north of Arghana there is a district occupied by 
carbonaceous marls and sandstones ; and from this locality 
specimens of good coal were transmitted to the Euphrates 
expedition by Mr. Brant, her majesty's consul at Erze- 
roum.t Mr. Ainsworth, in his accoimt of this locality, re* 

* Aintworth'i Retearchei, p. 279-381. 

t See Colonel Chasiiey'% General Statement of the Proceedings ol'tli* 

B B « 
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maiks that thfi sandstone contained beds whkli 'were la^ 
\j carbonaceous, and others that were distinctly fermgi- 
nous. The former were converted into stone-coal, with a 
vitreous fracture and dark shining surface; but they were 
non-bitianiinous.* He does not appear to have discovered 
any useful coal. Southward of this succeeds the plateau 
of Biarbekir, with a mean elevation of 1900 feet, and being 
£>r the most part a uniform flat, cut up towards the east by 
the Tigris. The rocks of the table-land of Jezirah, at an 
elevation of 1540 feet, are of the same mineral character, 
and conisist of basalts with augite, titaniferous iron, and 
calcareous spar. 

We may here remark, that neither the geological stnie- 
tnre nor the correct topography of the Masius chain, inclii- 
ding the Baarem Hilts and Jibel-tur, have hitherto been 
described in a way that is at all satis&ctory.t 

We now proceed to the Second District^ which extends 
fpom the thirty-seventh degree north latitude to the thirty- 
fimrth, and comprises laterally the basins of the two cele- 
1)rated rivers, from the confines of Syria to the mountains 
of Kurdistan, possessing a mean breadth of about 200 miles. 

The character of the plains in this district varies with 
tiieir latitude and altitude; with the quality of the soil, and 
the quantity of moisture. From Jezirah, westward to near 
Nisibin, there are felspathic plutonic rocks, with a mean 
elevation of 1550 feet, and which form a stony wilderness 
with little or no cultivation, but where, nevertheless, nn- 
merous flocks of sheep and cattle obtain a scanty support 
during a part of the vear. The great plains of Northern 
Mesopotamia, from Oria to Nisibin, and thence to the plain 
east of Mosul, tlie site of ancient Nineveh, have an eleva* 
tion of aoout 1300 feet, are neariy of a uniform level, with 
a soil possessing good agricultural qualities, but barren for 
want of irrigation. An exception in xegard to this sterility 
invariably occurs where the plains are intersected by hills 
or groups of hills — ^an arrangement by no means infrequent. 
As instances, we may specify the Babel Mountains, south 

EnphratM Expedition, in the Joonial of the Royal Geographical SocioQr* 
Td. ?ii., p. 438. 

* ReaMiohes, p. t71, S7S. 

t See an interesting acconnt of a journey in this district by Hx. Biaat» 
in the Journal oT the Royal Geomphical Society, toI. Ti., p. 90S. In tlMft 
•ooomnmying miH>, the gvographical aspect is better represeuiad thaa hi 
any ouer we have seen. 
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of Jezirah ; the lower Kurdistan monntains, on the east of 
Mosul ; the Sinjar range, bearing nearly west, and to the 
parallel of Nisibin; the Jibel Makhol and Jibel Hamrine, 
skirting the Tigris at Shirkat, stretching south and crossing 
it to the eastward, and extending thence far to the south- 
east;* and the Southein Hamrines, which continue to the 
Persian Gulf.t The geognostic characters of these and 
other hills, and of the wide plains they overlook, will be' 
briefly noticed when the districts to which they belong 
come more immediately under review. 

The grand peculiaritv of the whole of this vast renon, 
in a geological point oi^^ view, is the fact that the tertiary, 
more, especially those supercretaceous deposites which in- 
clude gypsum (hitherto generally supposed to be coniined 
to basins or circumscribeid localities), assume an extent of 
geographical development which gives to them a scientific 
importance equal to that belonging to any other rock for- 
mation of the crust of the earth. The gypseous deposits 
is, moreover, divided into two great portions, characterized 
by a different association of beds^ and separated by a great 
layer of marine limestones. The whole countrv, in fact, 
consists of these calcareous deposites, here and there inter- 
rupted by plutonic rocks. \ 

The sedimentary masses which towards the south repose 
upon the plutonic rocks of the Taurus, are subcrystallina 
limestones, which, in the immediate neighbpurhood of the 
mountain-chain, exhibit mostly a uniform texture, either 
compact or granular. At Samosata, the Euphrates runs 
through a valley jfrom eight to ten miles in width, eonsist' 
ing of planes of slightly different altitudes, left by the river 
as it has at successive periods deepened its course. At 
Roumkala, the limestone^becomes somewhat granular and 
splintery, arranged in thin strata^ the upper beds being fos- 
siliferous, having a high angle or inclination, much curved 
and contorted, and dipping in various directions, but most 
generally to the southeast. It is through formations of this 
character the Euphrates forces its way from Samosata to 
Roumkala ; and its passage through these rocky portals is 
accompanied with much that is picturesque in scenery, and 
with phenomena highly instructive in science. 

* Far good representations of the Sinjar and Hamrine ranges, see msgp 
•eoompanTing Mr. Forties's and Lieutenant Lynclili Pipcn ia ib» Joot* 
flal of Uie Royal Geograpbical Society, toL ix. p. I7tt. 

t Aioawortb's Reaearcliea, p. 113. 
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The indurated chalk first shows itself in the neighbonr- 
hood of the plutonic masses, at a place called Jemjem6; 
and the varioos contortions and flexures in the rock, form- 
ing high cliffs near the river, are very remarkable. The 
whole system rises upward of 1200 feet above the bed of 
the stream. It consists of friable bufi-coloured marls and 
chalks, which on the south support- hard limestones, dipping 
at a high angle of inclination to the south. From Balkis 
to Bir, the river is bounded on one side by a low plain ; on 
the other, by cliffs of white chalk, about 150 feet in height, 
and capped by a deposite of pebbles and soil. The town 
of Bir is Duilt upon a similar chalk formation, which is now 
distinguishable into two ]X)rtions, the lower consisting of 
white and pure chalk in thick beds, containing flints. The 
upper is separated from the lower by li^ht-blue and argillo- 
calcareous beds, which Are of a yellowish colour. 

Instead of following the Euphrates farther in its course 
at present, we shall now reascend to Samosata ; and, in the 
first place, trace the margin of the great basin eastward, and 
then southward a^ it continues along the Kurdistan range, 
the lofly barrier between these countries and Persia. 

Proceeding then from Samosata to Oifa, we find that 
the country, losing its simple undulatoir character, is bro- 
ken up by volcanic ridges and cones; after which are deep 
▼alleys, divided by long parallel ranges of hills composed 
of chalk capped by basalts, until, towards the east, these 
last predommate, and occupy the who^e surface of the up- 
land as far as to the plains of Mesopotamia. To the south 
the valleys open, and here is situated Orfa; while to the 
east, the chalk formation becomes once more, in the hills 
of Nimrod, a compact limestone, at the foot of which ex- 
tends the rich plain of Haran, composed of ancient alluvi-^ 
nm. The city of Orfa is built at the point where the hilly 
and rocky regions, formed of masses of plutonic origin, 
terminstte in the chalk soil. There felaspatho-igneous 
rocks, consisting of basalt and greenstone, lorm, towards 
the east and northeast, an extended country of barren sur- 
Ikce with stony ravines. In the chalk plain to the north, 
about ten or fifteen miles from Orfa, the same formations 
rise in several distinct cones, attaining an altitude of from 
600 to 800 feet above the surrounding country, out of which 
they rise in almost total isolation, both geological and 
geographical. Rocks of the same plutonic series agaia 
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make their appeamioe on am>rcHiching Seraj, and there 
form low ranges of undalating hills, stretching nearly north 
and south, and extending in a southwesterly direction al- 
most to ^e banks of the Euphrates. With these excep- 
lions, the whole of the countiy Ijring between that river and 
Oi&, from Samosata to the north, and Bir to the souUi, in- 
Coding the Nimrod chain of hills^ is composed of the up- 
{ler and lower chalk foraiations. 

Advancing still fiirther east towards the Tigris, and ta- 
king Mosul as a centre^ we remark that the western part 
iOf ue country is occupied by rocky formations, which rise 
In a gently imdulating tenitorv out of the plain of Mesopo- 
tamia. The formations in the immediate vicinity of the 
town consist of solid beds of massive, compact, and granu- 
lar calcareous gypsum , in horizontal strata, and non-fossi- 
lilerous. This is the rock that is so extensively quarried 
as Mosul maifole, of which the colour is bluish-white, but 
sometimes snow-white or bluish-gray. The g3rpsum is 
not separated by fissures, like that- cf Paris, and is less slaty 
tittm tnat of Kirkoek. Superimposed upon it is a thin for- 
mation of coarse, friable limestone, abounding In shellS| 
which, in fact, is the common building-stone of the district. 
Above this deposits is a bed, nine inches in thickness, of 
non-fossiliferous argillaceous marls, highly dendritic, and 
xesembling the ha^fomU of Montmaitre. Over~this is % 
coarse mass of green-coloured marls. 

It is in this locality, and in a formation similar to the 
one just described, at the foot of the cliffs of Mar Gabriel, 
that several thermal springs occur, which exhale hydro- 
solldiuric acid gas, and deposite sulphur in abundance. 
Tfaiey are six in number, more or less copious, and the 
miiled streams form a rivulet, the colour of which is milk- 
white, from the quantity of precipitated sulphur. Their 
ceneral temperature ranges from 77^ Fahr^eit to 78^, 
mat of the air being 57° in the shade. The one in Nineveh, 
designated by Mr. Rich Thisbe'S Well, is^cmnmonly at the 
temperature of 66°. Celebrated sulphur mines occur about 
eight miles ftom Mosul ; and deposites of the mineral are 
wrought by means of galleries formed In the face of the 
diffs. The roeks consist of crag, of coarse gjrpsum and 
marls, containing a bed of granular and semi-crystalline 
sulphur about seven feet in thickness^ This mmeral is 
eonpact, fine, and granular, generally bluish-gray, with 
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cale spar interposed ; it sometimes occurs ciystaUized, and 
of a beautlAil rich olive-green colour. A sulphate of stron* 
tian is likewise here met with. 

.The most remarkable feamre of the rocks of Kurdistan 
is the invariable compactness and hard texture of the lime* 
stone. But this obtams only in the mountainous districts; 
for, as the indurated variety of Roumkala on the Euphra* 
tes becomes a soft chalk, with many imbedded fossils, so 
that of the westerly range of these other mountains is found, 
on the i)lains of Mosul, soft, pliable, and stored with shells. 

Leaving the Baziyan Hills behind and to the east, the 
country towards the west presents red and other sandstone, 
which dip to the south and west. The next district rises 
out of the sandstone country, and consists of bolder aiMl 
loftier, though rounder hills of limestone conglomerate, not 
cemented, but loose, with the acclivities covered with ereen- 
sward. The third district exhibits to the eye of the observ- 
er red sands, reposing on sandstone, divided into separate 
rounded hUls, or cut by the waters into a system of small 
viUleys of the customary simple relations where their for- 
mation depends upon denudation alone. The next ridge 
consists of brown and bluish-coloured sandstone, some- 
times micaceous, alternating with red sands, and rising in 
low successive ridges only a few feet above the soil ; these 
are frequently quarried for building. The last ridge east 
of Kirkook is low, and consists of gypsum, calcareous 
gypsum, and sandstone. The second of tnese rocks, which 
was first observed in this place, becomes important in those 
countries from its application to architectural purposes, 
beine; almost as easil^^ worked as gypsum, and much more 
durable. It is extensively used for slabs, tombstones, and 
similar purposes, and is usually designated, as already men* 
tioned, Mosul marble. 

The Karahjah Dag form hills of considerable elevation 
on the Tigris, south of the Zab ; thence their course is by 
Altun Kupri to Kirkook, and continued to Taok. They 
consist throughout of Cyclade limestone, gypsum, marls, 
sajiferous sand, and common sandstone. Two ranges of 
low hills run to Ae ease of Kirkook in a northwesterlv di» 
rection. The first rises scarcely 200 feet above the plaiDi 
the second about 600. The western one consists of Cy« 
clade limestone and gypsum ; the plain, of red and brown 
sandstone, and red sauKrous sands. This is the character 
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of the calcueotis deposite at the Abu Cferger ci the Arahfl, 
"the father of boiling," a place remarkable for the exhibition 
of flames (hence called Hill of Flames), which appear to 
haye been in existence from the most remote period. The 
limestone at this place entirely supersedes the marls and 
' gypsum» and the gases escape m a little central depression 
on the summit of the ridge. The spot whence the flames 
issue has a dilll, dusky, grayish aspect in broad daylight, 
and they are only visiole upon hear approach. The evo- 
lution of sulphureous acid is so great that it soon becomes 
intolerable ; and a thermometer held in the evolved gases 
rose to 220<'. Wherever a spear is thrust into the ground, 
a new blaze bursts forth ; not the pale lambent stream pro- 
duced by carbuietted hydrogen, nor the flickering light of 
hydrosulphuric acid in combustion, but a fierce and ardent 
fire, like that which would be produced by the mingled 
burning of sulphur, coal, and bitumen. Hence it would 
appear that these flames are not connected with the great 
.volcanic phenomena which- act, through fissures- or rents, 
liom the deep portions of the earth's crust, but belong td 
some peculiar and local chemical action. Appearance^ 
very similar have been noticed on the coast of tne county 
of Kerry ; at Charmouth, in Dorsetshire ; and at Anbin and 
Dutivielle, in Prussia. The most striking feature in the 
present case is the great extent of the phenomenon ; its ex* 
ceeding duration ; and that, according to report, it is coiu 
tinujMl during the driest weather.* 

The chain of the Kufri Hills, which rises more than 300 
feet above the plain, is composed of altematiog beds of 
gypsum, red sandstone, and clays, the first of these being 
transparent and cr3r6talline, or snow-white and fibrous. 
About eight miles to the northwest a fresh-water limestone 
makes its appearance, hard and sonorous, with vesicular 
and other cavities. This rock soon supersedes the g3rp- 
sum. The highest range of the Hamrine Hills is the most 
easterly, and reaches an elevation of about 500 feet. It is 
capped with a deposite of pebbles, which alternates with 
the upper silicious beds. The second range is composed 
of rea sandstone, with occasional thin veins of gypsum, 
and brown argillaceous beds. The third is gray or bluish 
sandstone, containing red nodttles of a silico-magnesian 

/ * Aianroith'ft ReMUTchtfi, p. 94B. 
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■obfltaace ; and the vestem oittUeir at Bdtf-Abbat eonafat 
of red friable sandstone. The general direction of the 
chain is from southeast to northwest 

A rery few remarks on that portion of the Elaphrates we 
left undescribed, and in which we shall gire a prominence 
to the gjrpseons deposites^ will close our geological snnrey 
of this most important District. 

To the south of Kara Bambach, the valley of the Ea« 
phrates begins to widen^ the banks are occupied by exten- 
sive alluvial plains, whue low hills of transported pebbles, 
with hu^e fragments of limestone superimposed, cuversify 
the level. About fifteen miles from the pass, nills com* 
posed of alternating indurated and friable Ws advance to 
the river^side from the east, where they attain an elevation 
of 800 feet. On the western side is an isolated eminence 
of similai features, and capped by a stratum of indnraied 
chalk. 

The .first appearance of gypsum where Ae formations ave 
on a large scale, showing a tendency to a new oider of 
things, wherein the lime enters into difierent chemical re- 
lations, is of a very remarkable character. The same for- 
mation, which soon assumes a prodigious development, is 
here ^rown into the most circumscribed limits; and, at* 
though accompanied by its usual associated marls, presents 
no traces of fresh-water shells, while in its subsequent eD> 
pansion there is the same oitier of attending phenomena 
as are observed in other countries. To the south of Jaber, 
a level range of marls, capped by gypsum, occurs on the 
right bank, about two miles long, ana 900 feet Ugh. At 
the northern end the fliypsum is from twenty to twenty-five 
feet in thickness, and reposes upon cactaceous mans 150 
feet deep: the former soon attains a diickness of upward 
of 40 feet, till at the next southerly headland it occupies 
the whole depth of the cliff, formin? hDls about eighty feet 
high. On the left bank in this district, formations of a 
similar character recede to a greater distance from the riv* 
er; and the hills, scarcely 100 feet in height, are composed 
towurds the north of mural precipices of gypsum repo* 
sing upon yellow marls. From Beles to lUcea is a ais- 
tance of seventy miles, of which sixty are occupied by the 
same formation; and no alteration of geognostic charac^ 
ters is met with till the river passes through the prolonga- 
tion of the Jibel Bachir at Zeaobia^ a &rther distance, by 
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its banks, of nMety-one miles. At tluit p<i£nt the hills eon* 
Sist of marls and gypsun, covered by an overlying forma* 
tlon of plutonic roclts and cr3rstalline breccia. The gyp« 
sum at first alternates with the marls, but soon assumes a 
predominating development, tt occurs snow-white and 
saccharoidal, also small-grained and granular : it is like* 
wise met with transparent, laminar, in thin beds, and in 
small masses, variously arrange like brick-tiles. At Sal* 
ahiyah, the formations at the base of the clifis are consti-^ 
tuted of the usual gypsum and marls. Of the first there 
are no fewer than twenty-four beds, from two to four feet 
thick, alternating with marls, some of which are divided 
by veins of laminar transparent gypsum, which mav be 
obtained for optical purposes, and as a subtimte for glass. 
Superimposed upon tnese is a red ossiferous limestone brec<i 
Cia developed to the extent of many feet in thickness. It 
gives origm to a level and uniform plain, stony, and tX'^ 
ceedingly destitute of vegetation, stretching to the extreme 
verge or the horizon. It would be difficult to imagine a 
more desolate scene than is here presented. 

On the right bank of the river, between Anah and Had* 
isah, the Jibel Abu extends in uniform summits above cul* 
tivated plains ; and the country farther west is occupied by 
the low hills usually cdled the Jibel-Til Antah, followed 
by the Jibel Kaifel Rusajah, and the Jibel fiajan. To the 
east, the hills of Rechanah are succeeded bv an interval of 
low and fertile land to the districts of the Lagadahr Hills 
and the Moherah. These an not groups of hills with dis- 
tinct acclivities and great intervenmg longitudinal valleys^ 
bat almost always iVagments of the high country in the in* 
tenor, cut off by the action of ordinary or extraordinary 
powers of denudation into distinct ranges. Often, as in 
the Moherah Hills, a great number of circumscribed val- 
leys, like indentures in (he uplands, become so complex in 
their relations as in fact to constitute hilly' groups; in oth^ 
ers, such as the Lagadahr, a long range is sent off to the 
southwest, while another branch goes to the southeast 
Under a different name, leaving a great plain, deeply intei^ 
sected by tributary rivulets to the soutL in the angle be- 
tween tlMi two. In a geological point of view, the^ are in 
all cases hHls and vall^ of dentation, and in no mstance 
mountdns of elevation or valleys of subsidence. The eon- 
ttant oidier of ^ succession of strata is sandstone and 
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iiwistonei bfBoc^ and gt»re\, gfeen and i^ lAAtis, yetknr 
marlS) bituminous or black coarse marlsj rude bitnminoua 
rock, limestone^ and salifeious days* On reaching Hit, in 
descending the atreani) eyerything characteristic of soliditjT 
and durability has disappeared* The plains are wide, tha 
hills low, and the rock formations coarsci non-ciystallioei 
and friablei To the east the Meridj'^Suab ridges exhibit 
nothing but the straw-yellow limestones^ and they are suc« 
ceeded by mounds of sand ; and a little beyond^ sections 
appear which furnish gpeen marls, gypsnmi hard marlsj 
B>^d gypsum again in bieds a few feet tnick. Gratel and 
mud repose on these depositesi . - 

From these few hints it will appear, that the principal 
object of contemplation in the structure and development 
of the rocks in the basin of the Euphrates is the great eX'* 
tent of the tertiary, more accurately the cretaceous and sa« 
psrcretaceous ^eposites* They occupy a space in a straight 
line of six degrees and a half of latitude, and among them 
the chalky and gypseous beds assume by far the most eX'* 
tensive development The inteitoalation, at the limits of 
the chalk formations, .of marls and gypsums Unprovided 
with lacustrine shells in the cretaceous layei!s, is another 
rerv striking fact} for in this case the intervening days 
and limestone appedr to be totally wanting, and gypseous 
deposites to have taken their place. The most remarkable 
peculiarity in the inferior gypsum is the eruption of pluto* 
nic masses, which phenomenon has evidently occurred at 
a period posterior to the elevation of the Taurian chain, as 
the formations now described are superimposed Upon the 
last deposite by transport, which contains pebbles from 
those regions. 

A short notice of the celebrated Naphtha Si*rino8 in 
this district must not be omitt^. First of all, it is worthy 
of remark, that whether at the eastern or western side of 
the great basin, they occupy very much the same geologic 
cal position, and are found at the extreme limits of the lat« 
eral series of rock formation, and just at the point where 
these come in contact with' th& oldest alluvial deposites. 
Thus is it at Hit, on the banks of the Euphrates, in refers 
ence to the lateral formation of the TaurcLs, and so also to 
the east, near the Tigris, in regard to the lateral ranges of 
the Kurdistan Mountains. Two localities haVe been pre* 
eminently signalized; the one situated at Hit, the anciently 
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celebrated from aU antiqiiity for its lle7e^faiIing foontains 
of bitumen, which furnished the imperishable mortar of 
the Babylonian structure. We know it was visited by 
Alexander, Trajan, and Julian; and now it is used onlv 
for daubing gopher-boats on the Euphrates. In this locat 
ity there are several fountains, and at some distance from 
each other. Round a few of them the soil is converted into 
rude salt-pans or reservoirs, from which the water evapo- 
rates, and whence, by means of this simple process, immense 
quantities of fine salt are obtained. The temperature of 
one spring was at 88^. of another at 98®. The taste is bit- 
ter-sweet; the water is clear and transparent; the odour 
ammoniacal and sulphureous. They evolve ^ases in abun- 
dance, and produce bitumen, accoraing to ue estimation 
of the natives, at the rate of many gallons an hour. The 
springs ap{)ear in argillaceous limestones, containing mag- 
nesia, and imbibing moisture with facility. Upon this for- 
mation a gypseous deposite is superimposed throughout 
the surrounding country, but not in the immediate vicinity 
of the fountains. 

If, on the east of the Tigris, the naphtha springs are not 
80 productive as those above alluded to, they seem to be 
decidedl}[ more numerous. In Mr. Rich's interesting worir, 
allusion is made to several. Thus he informs us that the 
naphtha pit, which is in the pass of the hills at Tooz Khoor- 
mattee, is about fifteen feet deep, and to the height of ten 
filled with water, on the surface of which the black sub- 
stance floats. This is skimmed off, and the water convey- 
ed into reservoirs, where it crystallizes, becoming excel- 
lent salt of a fine white brilliant grain, without bitterness: 
it is worth about 20,000 piastres annually. The daily pro- 
duce of the mineral oil is about thirty pints. He adds, 
that the principal springs are in the hills towards KuM; 
that they are five or six in number, and are much more 
productive ; but that no salt is found there. Indeed, it is 
probable that naphtha may be found in almost any part of 
this chain.* In Mr. Ainsworth*s volume we find it more- 
over stated, that not far from Abu Gerger are several wells 
fiom which petroleum is obtained in large quantities : the 
number of springs is continually varying; for, dig where 
you will, the mineral oozes out over an area of about 900 
square yards.t 

* Ric!h*t Namtlve, rdL. i., p. S8, 99. 
t JU]i4W0irtb'i Basewohei, p. SM* 
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In directiog attention to the third great Dishid of this 
country, namely, the alluvial, which will occupy a much 
smaller portion of our limits than the one we have just 
left, it is impossible not to be struck with the mighty re- 
sults produced in the course of ages by the silent but pow- 
erful agency of the flow of waiters. Mr. Lyell ei^presses 
only the general sentiment of geologists when he remarks, 
*' that the union of the Tigris and the Euphrates must un* 
doubtedly have been one of the modern geographical 
changes on our earth ;"f and now, from Koma, the place 
of junction, to the Persian Gulf, there is a breadth oi land 
of not less than sixty or seventy miles. These deposites 
constitute a plain extending to about 32,400 geographical 
square miles; and the rivers which have produced thenf, 
in addition to the two already so often named, are the Kerk- 
lia from Kurdistan, and the Karoon from Kuzistan. 

At Mesjid Sandebeyah, these alluvia are circumscribed 
on the north by low hills and undulating land of the tertia* 

g'' rock formation, which, rising near Babylon, cross the 
uphrates about eight miles above Felugia, and towards 
the Tigris are lost in the plains traversed by the Median 
wall. To the west they^are limited by the line of rock 
and sand which stretches beyond the Roomvah a little to 
the west of the Samosata branch of the Euphrates, and to 
the east by the Hamrine Hills. At its northern limit, the 
plain has a slight but well-defined inclination towards the 
south ; and after undulating in, the central districts, it falls 
into mere marshes and lakes. In the northern parts, Uie 
soil is pebbly, consisting almost solely of v^ously colour- 
ed flints and small fragments of gypsum : this is succeeded 
.by a continuous formation of a clayey nature, in part hxh 
mus and in part aigillo-calcareous, but covereid, generally 
speaking, w^th mould, dust, or sand. 

In various localities throughout this district, and more 
especially round the site Qf ancient Babylon, a curious 
phenomenon presents itself, which consists in a number 
of sandhills on the level plain, that are constantly shiiting 
their place and varying in amount, and yet always remain 
in the same general locality. They appeal^ to owe their 
existence to the presence of springs, which moisten the 
.swd and cause its accumulation; while the prevailing 

* Principlet of Geology, 5th edit., vol, i., p. 874. 
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winds alter their form without affectiDg their position. 
They are objects of superstition to the Arabs. ' 

Efflorescences, both of common salt and saltpetre, are 
abundant in these plains; and it is of importance to distin* 
guish them, as. the one is probably derived from the decom- 
position of vegetable matter, characteristic of good vege- 
table mould, or of alluvium originating in rivers or lakes ; 
while the other is no less strongly indicative of deposition 
from the sea, except when there are local formations of 
rock-salt. 

The soil of the marshes of Lemlum consists for the most 
part of a soft alluvial clay and mud, containing only fresh« 
water shells. The greater part of the basin, however, is 
occupied by aquatic plants ; and the whole comprehends a 
distnct of nearly forty square miles. The extensive plains 
of Chaldea, eastward, are upon a somewhat higher level, 
and present a territory which is the seat of cultivation du- 
ring the dry months. The soil here is a strong tenacious 
clay, of a deep blue codour, argiUo-calcareous, and very 
uniform in its character ; it abounds in shells which belong 
to a very few genera, and these almost entirely marine. 

To the south of the point of union between the Euphra- 
tes and Tigris the surface is perpetually occupied by wa- 
ter, and covered with a corresponding vegetation, deriving 
its character from ti species of fwnt-grass, Agrostis, which 
has very much the appearance of the true re^, Arimdo, of 
northern Europe. These tracts exhibit great uniformity of 
feature, together with a boundless growUi of plants of the 
same aspect, which are evervwhere intersected by artificial 
canals, or spotted with ponds and lakes. 

The distnct which extends from the point of junction of 
the rivers tp the embouchure in the Persian Gulf, is char- 
acterized on the eastern bank, and as j&r soutn as the 
mouth of the Karoon, by a fringe of date-trees, to which, 
at some distance inland, succeeds a band of reeds and rush 
marshes, then some pasturage, and, finally, a small portion 
of cultivated land. Beyond this tract there is a level and 
uniform plain, which is sprinkled with occasional tama- 
risks, acacias, and saline plants one half of the year, and 
inundated during the other. The opposite or western bank 
of the stream is, for the most part, covered with date-trees ; 
the succeeding tract of vegetation is very narrow, being 
often confined by ranges of sandhills to a few hundred 

Cc2 
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yaids. Beyond this verdant band, an inundation, lasting 
six or eight months, veils the earth from sight; and, daring 
the remainder of the year, nothing is seen but a level bar- 
ren plain, without eitner moss or lichen to feed the piping 
sand-grouse. 

The region still farther to the south, or the Junub, pre- 
sents similar characters, exhibiting, for the most part, a 
belt of date-trees, surrounded with inundation at one season 
of the year, and a naked plain during the remainder. This 
district contains many villages, and canals which intersect 
it. That of Ashar flows past the fort of Nimiah to the city 
of Bussora, and twice a day, with the flowing tide, waters 
the gardens of that unhealthy spot The extensive level 
from the Junub to the confluence of the river with the sea, 
forms the Danasir, or water country of Niebuhr, and the 
Choabedeh of Sir William Jones. In the interior there is 
the same barren succession of mud and sands, bounded by 
the pebbly dejxtsites of the Pallacc^as, and subjected to in- 
undations during nine months of we yearl The margin of 
the river, which on either side is lined' with woods of the 

Graceful date, aflbrds fit times rich pasturage for buffaloes. 
. Hven here the villages are numerous, but small; and the 
i>opulation, upon the whole, is scanty. 

BOTANY. 

In a region so elevated and varied as the first or mounts 
ain district of the countries we are now considermg, of 
whi(f h the soil is very diversified, and where the climate is 
reniarkable for cpld winters and hot summers, it may nat« 
nrally be expected that the vegetation should exhibit stri«* 
kins varieties of feature an^ form. This is well illustrated 
in the interesting Journey of Mr. Brant, already referred 
to, where, respecting the neighbourhood of Kebbiui-Madan, 
he remarks, ''The mountains round exhibit barrenness 
under its most forbidding aspects ; /or they produce neither 
tree, nor shrub, nor vegetation of any kind." And agam, 
of the environs of Kharput, about thirty miles .distant, he 
says, " The plain fumisnes a vast quantity of grain, and 
wheat returns from twelve to sixteen fold ; the productions 
of the soil are various, consisting of every kind of grain, 
grains, wine of a superior quality, oil irom seeds, an4 cot* 

* Jonriua of tlM Bay«l Geognpliieal Society, ytL ri., p. 100, MT/ 
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Mr. Ainsworth, whom we are happy again to acknowl- 
edge as our principal guide, informs us that the most re- 
markable feature in the vegetation of Taurus is the abun- 
dance of trees, shrubs, and plants in the northern, and their 
ccm^arative absence in the southern district. With the 
intention of presenting a summary of whatever information 
has been collected, we shall here endeavour to introduce, 
somewhat condensed, and sometimes in a tabular form, all 
the details supplied by this intelligent traveller. 

The forest-trees are for the most part the following: 

Pinus Pinea Stone ^ine. 

PinuthalepensiB* Aleppo pine. 
Qaennu cerris.** Turkey oftk. 
Quercus pedon- ) Constantinople 
culata ........ I oak. 



wssili- 



> Seaeiliflore oak. 



Qnercus 

flora ) 

Castaaea reaca.* Common oh^nat 

Omua rotondifo- j Manna flower- 
lia > i - ing>>aah. 

Alnnecordi&lia.i j ^^S"^*^*** "^" 

On the flanks of forests, or isolated, there appear, 

Ceratonia nil* 

qua ^ 

Cercis ailiquas- 

trum 



Corylua columa. f ^^SS°P^* 

Cicer monspasiu- ) Montpelier 

lanum ) chick-pea. 

Quercus Ilex . . . . Evergreen oak. 
Quercus JBgilope Velonia oak. 
Quercus ooccifera Keraiea oak. 
Quercus Suber.. Cork-tree. 
Querc. infectoria. Dyeing oak. 

Fraxittus parvifo- SmaU-Ieaved 

lia ) aah. 

Frax. lentiscifolla Aleppo ash. 



Carob-tree, or St. 
John's bread. 

European Judas- 
tree. 

By the banks^ of streams are found, 

Tamarix Galli- 

• ca 

Kerium olean- 
der 

And in shrubberies and low woodland, 



cerastts.... • ) 



French tamaxisk. 
Conunon oleander. 



Platanus Ori- Oriental plane- 
entalis...... .tree. 

AlnusoordifoUa j Heart-leaTed al 



Cupressns sem- ) Common cy- 
penrirens . . » . . press. 

Janiperus Phoni- Phoanician jnai- 
cia per. 

Juniperus macro- Large-fruited 
carpa ( juniper. 

Ifyrtus communis Common mzytle. 



Pistac^ia terebin- ) Turpentine- 
thus { tree. 

Spartiumscqparia Comtanon broom 

G«nistatiBct«ria. j ^'^J^^'**'*^ «*" 

Vibtkmum minus. Lesser viburnum. 
Arbutus Unedii* . Common arbutus. 



* This and various other lists in the work Grmn which vre quote, ocea« 
■tonally bear the marks of the want of that hiborious revision which the 
author's circumstances altogether prevented nimfrom bestowing. Wher* 
ever these inadvertences aifiBct the sense or obscure the reasoning, we 
take the liberty to eenect theio. 
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DflK •qoifidinm* • 

Ottrys Tttlgarit' « 

Daphne Pontica* 

Daplme Mricea. . 

Biixut sempenri- 

rena 



Eleagnna apiaosa 

Bryonia Cretica • 

Pianthtts arbore- 

\u 

Clematis Vitalba 



hollj. 
I Comnum hop 
I hornbeam, 
rontic Daphne. 
Silky Dapiuie. 
} Common box- 
i tree. 
I Prickly-leared 
{ oleaster. 
Cretan bryony. 

I Tree pink. 

TraTBllen' joy. 



dematisOfienlfcr 

lis 

Cistus incanus .. 
Jas&iinam frati- 

cans 

Caprif(diam Peri- 

clymenium**.* 
Rhamnns Alater- 

nus • 

Rhamnns Palin- 

ms 

Poterinm spino- 

sum.... 



{OriMital 

L ^■• 

Hoary rock-roee. 
Common yellow 
jasmine. 

Woodbine. 

Broad-leaved 
bnckthom. 

Palioms bock- 
thom. 

Prickly shmbby 
Burnet. 



The broad and the narrow leaved PMOwrea show them- 
selves onlj on the northern side of the Taurus ; and the 
common and lai|^e Rhododendrons first appear beyond the 
Chamlu Bel. Heaths are rare ; the tree-heath, Erica arinh 
rea. flourishes near Sis. 

Among the useftd and cultivated plants of Taurus may 
be noted the tine, the fig-tree, almona-tree, the olive, whea^ 
spelt-wheat (JPrUicum Spdta), winter barley (Hordeum kez^ 
asiickim\ and common barley. Gallnuts are gathered 
chieflv rrom the Dyer's, Velonia, anil Kermes oaks. Thero 
are also pears, apples, and apricots in abundance. The 
roots of the great yellow milk-vetch (Astragalus CkrisUanus) 
and Eastern sea-kale (Crambe Ori^Ualis^ are sought as aiw 
tides of food. Sumach (Rhus CoHwus) is used for tannine 
skins red, and buckthorn {Rhanmus calharticus), as weU 
as jointed Valantia ( V. articulaia). tor giving them a yellow 
hue. We may here add, from Mr. Rich's valuable Narra- 
tive, that in Kurdistan, ffallnuts are produced in great 
plenty, especially in the dwarf-oak (Q««rciM fiana) rarest 
of Kara Dag ; and " the plant which produces gum-arabic 
grows wild in the mountains ; it has a purple flower, and is 
called ghewun." We should at once have refened this 
statement to the Acacia Arabica^ the gUm-arabic tree, whose 
habitat is said to be the East Indies, bad not the author re- 
marked that the flower is purple, while that of the other is 
white. 

" Manna," continues Mr. Rich, "called in Turkish the 
divine sweetmeat, in Kurdish ghezo, is found on the dwari- 
oak, though several other plants are said to produce it, but 
not so abundantly or in such good quality. It is collected 
by gathering the leaves of th6 tree, which, after being al- 
lowed time to dry, are gently thrashed on a cloth. Tho, 
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commodity is thus l^rought to market in lumps, mixed with 
fragments of leaves, from which it is afterward cleared by 
boilmg. There is another kind of manna, found on rocks 
and stones, which is quite pure, of a white colour, and 
much more esteemed than the tree-manna."* On this in- 
teresting paragraph we willingly remark, that Mr. Rich's 
observation as to manna being produced by other plants 
is quite correct. Mr. Russel, in his Natural History of 
Aleppo, states that it is found on the Hedf^sarum AUutgi^ in 
Mesopotamia and other Eastern countries. The shrub, he 
adds, grows plentifully; and the manna is gathered chiefly 
about Taurus. Toumefort found it in Armenia, and made 
a distinct genus for it under the name of A]hagi.t The 
other statement, however, that the- " divine sweetmeat" 
grows on the Quercus mma^ an assertion we have nowhere 
else met with, requires confirmation. As is generally 
known, it is the Omus rotnndiiblia (JP)raxinus anmSt linn.} 
which supplies most of the manna of commerce. - The 
Jiyaxifms vtrgata also yields some, but from no other spe- 
cies of omus can it be.procured^ There is a dwarf-ash 
{P, anna) as well as a d waif-oak ( Q. noma). May not this 
have led to some mistake 1 

Though the physical characters of the second great dis- 
trict^ to which we now proceed, are of course infinitely less 
diversified than those of the entire region which &lls under 
our review, yet still it should be notra that the varieties it 
presents are both numerous and conspicuous. They aro 

Produced chiefly by the differences of altitude and latitude, 
y the quality of the soU, an4 the presence or absence of 
moisture; this last being, perhaps, the most effective cause. 
If any of the great plains are intersected by hills, and still 
more if, in addition, the district is well watered b^ means 
of rivers or springs, hy natural inundations, or artificial ir- 
rigation, there the ricnest fertility and luxuriance prevail; 
and without these advantages, the vast expanse is com- 
monly bare and unproductive, oftentimes tame^ dreary, and 
desolate. The absence of fi}rests in these regions is a phe- 
nomenon somewhat extraordinary, and not easy to be ac- 
counted for. Accordingly, on the great plain there are only 
succulent and herbaceous biennials, and a comparatively 

* Rich*8 Narratire, toI. i., p. 142, 143. 
t Loudon*t Encjrdopadia of Plants, p. OSl. 
i Ibid., p. S7. 
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ephemeral vegetation. It is not, however, less true, that 
there are numerous districts of ^reat beauty. Such in Mes- 
opotamia are the valleys of Or& and Harran, so interesting 
as connected with the history of the patriarch Abraham ; 
and those in Assyria are in no respect inferior. That this 
remark holds good even in modern times, notwithstanding 
the misrule and neglect to which the country has been sub- 
jected, may be demonstrated by a few short sentences. 
*^ The character of the desert," says Mr. Forbes, *' improves 
gradually towards Mardin; and that portion of the great 

flain of Mesopotamia which lies in the direction of Bloach 
lassar, equals, if it does not surpass in fertility, the richest 
soils in the world."* "At length," remarks Mr. Rich, 
*'we reached the beautiful village of Deiia, imbosomea 
in a wood of the finest walnut-trees I ever saw. Gardens, 
vinevaids, and' cultivation surrounded the village in every 
available spot on the sides of the mountains. The vines 
in many places crept up tiie trees, and extended from one 
to anotner, forming festoons and drapery. Multitudes of 
springs burst from the sides of the hills, and dashed over 
the roots of the trees in innumerable little cascades. No- 
thing was heard but the murmuring of waters ; and it was 
not easv to pass so beautiful a spot without a pause to en- 
joy its iovelmess."t And once more : Lieuteni^it I^mch, 
in the year 1839, writes, *^ The upper plain or country near 
and abiove the Hamrine may be called a prairie, high and 
undulating^ with the range of the Karacnok Hills rising 
east of it, rar from the Tigris, and cleft in the centre by the 
l&ab. I am told the climate is delicious except in the 
heats of summer, which are healthy ; and when I have 
been strolling along the banks of the river, it has been a 
luxury to breathe."t 

From Mr. Ainswerth we learn respecting Assyria gen- 
erally, that during two months of the year, namely, Octo- 
ber and November, vegetation entirely ceases; everything 
is burned up, and no new forms appear ; but after this pe- 
riod, the clouds from the Lebanon m Syria, and a softenmg 
in tne mountain temperature to the north and east over 

* Vuit to the Sinjar Hills in 1838. Joanul of Uie Bqjal 0«cvnphi- 
m1 Society, toI. ix., p. 422. 

t Rich's NarratiTe, toI. i., p. 961. 

i On the Rirer Tigris, in tne Joonud of th« Royal Googn|iluoal So- 
doty, ToL ix.« p. 443. 
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Medopotamid, bring down moderate, refireshitig' rftins. The 
brown and fallow colour of the soil now changes; grasses 
begin to spread and increase) and, notwithstanding the 
subsequent frost and storm, some of the composite order 
of plants bud) t]^ough4hey do not flower. Meantime, the 
succession of vegetation is kept up by those families which 
have succulent roots or bulbs, and which preserve moist« 
ure so as to ensure life in the most barren land. Sleeping 
during the smnmer heats, they awake to activity with the 
first rains; and some send forth prematurely their buds, or 
even leaves, in October. Among these are a Coickicum, a 
tulip, a crocus, an IxiOi and an Anim, They are soon) 
however, enveloped in snow or blasted by the wintry 
winds, till, in eariv spring, the same precocious plants re* 
appear, with all tne vivia beauty of colour and varietv of 
forms, which have lent to the poet and the painter their 
not always fabulous picmres of the East.* 

The species which constitute the flora of spring belong 
mostly to the families of ATnafyUida^ the lovely group 
which have excited admiration fix)m the days of Solomon 
to the present time, AsphoddetB^ LUiacea, MeUmthacea^ and 
one or that most singular variety of flower, the Ordiidea^ 
The plants of summer are particularly distinguished as 
belonging to the woolly, thorny, prickly, and hairy species } 
among which the ComposUa are most numerous in indi« 
viduals and species. The most frequent genera are Cfii* 
eiis (horse-thistles), Garduus (thistles), Centawree^ (centau- 
ries), and Caldtrava. . PapUionacea are also common, al- 
though their small forms render them less striking; the 
Labiata furnish the true aromatic plants of the plain ; the 
most numerous species belong to the genera Stackys (hedge- 
nettle), Tkynms (thyme)^ SideriUs (ironwort), ScUmrej^ Sa- 
vory), and Origarmm, nnarjory). A Pyrus grows in fal- 
low, also one species or willow, and one of bramble: elm- 
leaved smnach (Rhus Conaria) flourishes on the banks of 
the Euphrates. 

The most common pianls on cultivated lands are the 
prickly^headed liquorice (Glycyrrhiza ghaJbra and echiruda\ 
also Mimosa agreslis^ and Euphorbia Pt^hus. The Oriental 
plane-tree, near springs and tombs,, attains an enormous 
size. One at Bir is said to have measured thirty-six feet 
in circumference. 

* Aiwnnacik*9 RM^arehM, p. M« 
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The ttfs/U phaUs which occnr in this zone, either cultiri* 
ted or not, are still very numerous. Among the grains ars 
wheat, barley, lentils {Ervwn LensY common chick-pea 
{Cicer aifietmwn\ the garden^'bean. cnickling retch itjaUtih> 
ma saUvus)f red flowered retch {Vicia NtssdUma), the kid'^ 
ney bean, millet {Bokus Sorgkum)^ and Ldiceme. Th« 
•Arabs eat the Hcicas bicaior* 

The quantity of Potkerbs now cultirated, where Enrch 
|iean plants hare been introduced, is considerable, thoush 
more or less characteristic. Of these may be named the 
cucumber, melon, the egg-plant (Stdawum Mdongena), the 
eatable Hibiscus^ and rarious kinds of gourds. Junong the 
fruits are the olires, the pistachia«tree {P. offiaiTudis), the 
white ukd common mulbenr, the common fig, cherry^ 
apricot, peach, and three raneties of plums j idso the ap* 
pie, pear, quince, dogwood {Oormu mas)^ sweet almond, 
walnut, hazel, lotus-tree, beech, chestnut Siberian pine» 
nuts, and such like. Among cuUivated plarUs there is to* 
bacco, oil-grain (Sss^imim Orienlale\ castorKril, hemp, 
common fenU'-greck (Trigondla JfbMum Ctracum)^ the car* 
thamus (C. Hnetoriiu)^ and cotton. Ailtaong the laefiU te» 
getaUes fumi^ed by me fields, are the 

Cappwis •i>iiiom { ^^^ **P*^ 
Bongo officiiuillt Ckmunon barag0< 

Rniiicir acstoflft' * Common soRvl. 
8. Nattnrtiam.*. iSjaymbrium. 
Lyooperdon tube- / t^ibefose puff- 
iMom**.*.*.* I bolL 



Saturejahoiteiurit Summer aaTory. 
Sinapii Orientttlis Oriental mnsbud. 
Tordyiiam Syria- > Syrian taait- 



cum 

Glrcyrrhiza gla- 



wort. 
Common ll^oi> 
j ice. 

A.officiaaU.....! Common aupMr- 



lycyrrhiza 
bra* •••..< 



The leares of the E^ttan Arum (A. Colocasia) are used 
as paper on the ChaMean plain : east of Mosul, a species 
of riper's-grass (ScorzoTiera) aboands, and affords a plen- 
tifhl nutriment. Gum tragacanth is obtained from sereral 
species of Astragahuf in Persia, according to Olirier, from 
A. verusi but at Aleppo it is obtained ^from the great goats'* 
horn species (A. tragacantha)^ the fox-'tail (A. alopecwraides\ 
the small goats'-hom (A. PateriumX and apparently from 
other species, for twelre are met witn in the neighbourhood* 
The Henna plant, with the pink juice of which the Egyp« 
tian women dye tiieir nails, is obtained from the Latosoiua 
inermis. On the Euphrates the Arabs eat the leares of 
serarai species of lettuoe, thisUe, and sow-thistle (LmAmo, 



O^nhMf Sbncfms), and the itxrts of the connnon oidoAy a 
Bqnill^ an lanaf also the btUb of a crocus, which is as sweet 
as an almond* The men of the Euphrates Expedition of- 
ten used a species of wild Atriplex (it. orache) as a culinary 
irmtable, which eats like spinach.* 

The following information is supplied from observations 
made during tlveir descent on that rirer. 

The most remarkable feature observed in the passage 
downward was the ^absence of all perennial shrubs on the 
hills; the chidk cli& being covered with different speeiea 
of mustard and cabbage: On the eastern bank of the river 
the vegetation was found to be generalljr a few days in 
advance of that on the western. The hills ai the Kara 
Bambnch fiuniahed a species of almond, and on the 
highest part a kind of cherry j also an astragalus and the 
field mimosa. The meadows afforded grasses, ranuncnlx^ 
chamomiles, chTVsanthemnms, hedge-mustaid, and simi^ 
lar plants Trumes were dug up at the foot of lulls. On 
the plains of Balis, the oircuoucription of a peoulair vege* 
tation to different ^pots was striking; some tracts were 
covered with scorvy-graas, others with chamomile, some 
with pansies, and others with sweeHcented vernal grass 
(JhUhaxamUwm oderainm). Twenty-three new {4ants, fliel 
met at Balis, contmued to prevail 140 miks down the river* 
The tamarisk first appeared at that place ; and the jtmsle to 
the south of the same station consisted of a speeics <»i pop- 
lar, with lanceolate leaves, which has been mistaken for the 
willow. A LyMm and a bramble, a CLemaJHu and two 
Aspa/ragvMb^ wiui the tamarisk, were the only other varie* 
ties. sSouth of Racca, in the forest of Aran, the mulberry 
first presents itself. At 2ienobia, UmbdHfera begin to pre* 
dominate. Anah is the most southern point of olive-trees, 
and the most northern of the date, with the exception of 
isolated trees, which are met with in the sheltered bay of 
Iskenderiah. The desert of Xenophon, extending irom 
the Khabour to Rehoboth, is still what it was in the Greek 
general's day, *' iuH of wormwood ; and if any other plants 
grow there, thejr have, for the most part, an aromatic 
8mell.''t 

Advancing now to the alluvial district, it is to be ob* 
served that the woolly and spiny plants of the lowlands 
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amd xo6k7 tracts of Mesopotamia are heie completely su- 
perseded by the succulent species. The genera SaUcomUit 
Crassula, also GlasswortS) Saltworts {Salsola)^ and Tra« 
gift) with certain Fig-marigolds {MesembryarUheTnd^ and 
Asters, with their representatires, cover the plains or Bab« 
ylonia and Chaldea, and spread themselves wherever the 
alluvial soil is impremated, as it so frequently is^ with 
nitre or marine salti Among the marshes of Lemlum) the 
preponderance of sedges, cats'-tail {T^hacea), and the 
large grasses, announce, as in the temperate zone, the 
aquatic character of the country, and a comparatively cold 
and humid climate. The shallow sheets of water, which 
are dispersed amid this marsh of reeds and rushes, like the 
nures of England, are generally invaded by a host of water- 
plants (AUmacea)f water-lilies, and ranunculacees ; and in 
the dry parts of Chaldea the vqgetation is characterized by 
the usual saline plants, the river-banks being fringed by 
shrubberies of tamarisk and acacia, and occasional groves 
of poplar. The weepiug-willow (^SoHz BabyknUca) is not 
met with in Babylonia. The common tamarisk of the coun* 
try is the Tamarix OrientaUs of Forskal. The solitary tree 
"of a species altogether.strange to this country," according 
to Heeren, and which Rich calls lAgwum Viia^ growing 
upon the ruins of itasr at Babylon, and supposed to be a 
last remnant of the hanging gardens, that appeared to 
duifitus Curtius like a forest, is also a tamarisk. Others 
exactly resembling it are frequently found overshadowing 
the wells of Farsistan, and are common in the country oi 
the queen for whose solace those gardens aie said to have 
been erected. 

Finalijr, the vegetation at the extreme limits of the allu- 
vial soil is not a little singular, apd has been well descri* 
bed by Mr. Ainsworth. At the points, he remarks, where 
land is first gained from water, the soil is clothed with a 
uniform vegetation. A solitary plant, everywhere propa* 
gated over those great tracts, acts as umpire between these 
two elements of the terraqueous surface, and first reclaims 
new territories to the former. It is a species of Matiscus^ 
approaching very closely to the M. datus of the East In* 
dies, of which it is, perhaps, but a variety, as it differs from 
it only in the marked elongation of the spikelets. This 
species, which has been called dcmgiUus, flowers in May, 
at a mean temperature of 84^) but under great atmospheii- 
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cal vicissitades, and a range sometimes of 34® between the 
temperatures of night and day. It presents a rich ^en 
carpet, and a fine yerdure, in tne flowering reason, relieved 
by the glistering aspect of the spikelets, which are never- 
theless sober in their colour, as m the other species of the 
same family. 

The roots of this plant are fibrous, and take a firm hold 
of the soil ; by which means they give, in their propagation, 
solidity to whole masses of alluvium, and thus assist in 
Tilling the invasion of the waters at spring-tides, during 
storms, and in periods of inundation. There is no combat 
here, such as when the sand-reed or sand-sedge, in other 
somewhat similar localities, endeavours to climb above the 
perpetually accumulating sands ; for where the mariscus 
has once spread itself, the land may be said to be assuredly 
gained. The importance of this plant in physical geogra- 
phy will from this circumstance be at once perceived in all 
Its magnitude. 

ZOOLOGY. 

If, in the foregoing departments of natural history, we 
have had occasion to lament the paucity of the ihaterials 
which have hitherto been collected, wim still more truUi 
may such deficiency be regretted in respect to the science 
of 2oology. In fact, we can- furnish only a few hints ; and 
these we supply chiefly from an anxious wish that this 
chapter may be as complete as the means of information 
will permit The zoology of the difierent districts or zones, 
as they have been called, of the country, must be very dis- 
similar; and, when reviewing the several genera ana spe- 
eies, we shall endeavour to avoid associating groups which 
from this cause are naturally separated. 

Afamffiato.— Turning first to the high or mountain dis- 
trict, it would appear, as.it respects the PlarUigrade Cand' 
vora^ that bears are not pncommon in the Taurus and 
Kurdistan ranges. There is a black one called mangth 
vuvr; another species is designated gamak; and a brown 
variety is also round in the hills above Mosul. There is 
here also an animal belonging to the genus Glutton (G^ 
,10), and another to ^e Rate! of Sparrman — the Cape glut- 
ton, whose specific characters have not been ascertained* 
Of the D^fiiigrada, a Pine marten, and several species of 
MuMa (weaaels)| also undescribedi have been ooserred s 
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as also a sable CMarUs ZiMlma, Linn.) and a genet QVU 
verrajgeneU^f Lmn.). Mr. Ainsworth states that the pan* 
ther Qf^eUs pardus) is said to inhabit Tanras; and the J^. 
Paralna of Oken and Temminck, the Lofip cervier of Pe- 
tanlt, abounds in Amanns. On one occasion, a himlingb 
party of the Euphrates Expedition encounteied egiht m 
these animals. The black-eared Ijrnz also freqnentt thja 
district ; the wolf is common in the heights bom of Tau- 
rus and Kurdistan, as also the conunon fox* The Speiv 
tnophilus citillus {Mm cUtOiLs^ 0., Pall.), the Alpine Mav> 
mot (Ardomys marmciUi)^ the German Marmot of Pen& 
(CriceHs vulgans)^ and the great and common dormice, are 
tenants of the mountain forests. Of the Cenrida, the fal- 
low deer (Cervus dama) is common in some parts of Tan- 
rns; and it is said that the stag (C. dq^as)^ the red deer 
of Pennant, occurs in the same distriet ; the roebuck, too 
(C. caprioius), is not uncommon. Of Anklopes there axe 
several species ; one of which, the mountain, having the 
back and neck of a dark bcown colour, bounds with ama- 
zing agili^. The goat of those hills is usually designated 
the Angora eoaty as We learn from Mr. Ainsworth;* and 
vet, upon a later testimony of the same traveller, it would 
appear, erroneously, for in a communication tnmsmilted 
by this gentleman, In die Year 1838, from the town of Ao- 
gota, he remarira : The length and softness t>f Angora 
goats' hair are eridendy to be attributed to an extreme cli- 
mate. Cold winters (m December, 1838, the snow was 
upward of a foot in depth, and the minimum temperatuie 
was 3^ Fahrenheit) have erer3rwhere the effect of lengthen- 
ing the hair or fleeces of animals, or of supplying them 
With aa under-down, while the hot summers «iTe to the 
hair its silky lustre and softness. He ad^ me circum- 
scribed limits generally assigned to the country of thii 
breed of goats are, as far as we have yet seen, correct; 
ih&y are not met with to the east of KlzU lrmak.t This 
limitation removes the true Angora jroat probably from the 
entire district of the Taurus, uid tar, eertainly, from the 
great ridges near the Euphrates. These views have re- 
cently been abundantly confirmed by Lieutenant OoaQUy,t 
who, moreover, states that there Is a second race of goatt^ 
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with an nnchangmgoiiter covering of long bristles, betveen 
tiie roots of which there comes in winter an nnder-coat of 
downy wool, which is naturally thrown off in spring. This 
doable-coated race is coloured black, brown, golden, and 
lip^ht-dun, gra3^and piebald. The colours of the two coats 
do not necessarily correspond, though black bristles com- 
monly overlie brown wool. This variety exists in high 
perfection in the district of the trae Angora goat, but has 
also a wider range, and prevails in Armenia and Kurdis- 
tan. The goat of Tauros is described as generally white, 
with buff-coloured ears and yellow horns ; the hair fine and 
curled. The Kurdistan one has long black hair, curled 
and silk^: horns bent downward; pendulous black ears 
tipped with brown, which is sometimes the colour of the 
legs.* Among the wild species there is the Ckipra ibex^ and, 
it is believed, the O. Omcaswus, 

In the second district — ^that of the plains — Mr. Ains- 
worth says that the monkey is unknown, as also through- 
out the whole of Assyria and Babylonia. The bat tribe, 
however, is numerous ; the genera Rkhidopkta and Nide* 
ris having their representatives. Among the insectivora 
were found the long^ared hedgehog, Ermacewn aurUis of 
Pallas, and the Persian shrew of Pennant (Serex pusiUus), 
The camivora mar be said, on some accounts, to form the 
most important ramily in those countries. The lion is 
met with in the lower parts of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and was seen as-far north as Balis. A specimen from the 
banks of Uxe Tinis had not the for of the Isabella yellow 
colour attributed to the Arabian and Persian species, but 
was as brown as that of Bombay. A nameless variety of 
the hunting tiger, and distinguished by some naturalists 
from the J^dis Juiaia by the title of F. venaUca^ is not un« 
common in the lower districts of the country. An indi* 
vidual, exhibiting all the docility of the Persian youze, 
also existed at Bagdad : and, notwithstanding the want of 
the retractile daws, climbed, trees with facility. But the 
most common of the cat ^be is the P. Guius of Gulden- 
■tedt, and described by Russd : this animal was often met 
with in hunting. The l3mx inhabits the woody districts ; 
the striped hyena is very common over all the country, 
nsuidly sheltering itself behind walls and shrubs : a white 
variety was also seen. The wolf of the Taurus is replaced 
fXL the plains by the Tartarean, and even tlus quaoruped 
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k vwy me in the Bcntlb TlMbUckwolf(C.4K»M0v«s 
seen oa the banks of the Si^ar; while the jackalXC. ««• 
reus) a]^pears to pieseat soHie diffieieiices in Syria, on the 
£«i|>hfates, and ia Persia. The most frequent species of 
ibx is the C. Conac* Domestic cats are of three kinds : 
the eonunoni a mixed breed, and the Persian. The do* 
mestic dogs are the Basaar, the Tnrkomaa, with long ears 
and long soft hair, and also the shepherd's dcM^: there are 
also eiosses of the dog and wolf, and of the dog and fox* 
Coneemmg the Tarkaman watchdog, Colonel Hamilt(« 
Bmith remarks^ that it is a large, m^ed, and fierce racc^ 
equalling the wolf in statute, shapeoiike an Irish grey* 
hound, and having equally powerful jaws ; that it is found 
wherever the TorkomaBa reside, and is employed to guaid 
their tents and cattle. We believe it is in similar use 
among the Kurds.t An otter {Lutra vulgaris?) occurs oft 
the Euphrates^ Tigris^ and KavDon ; and the common bea- 
ver has been observed in the Euphrates and Khahour^ 
Diferent eeiboaa inhabit the plains, of which the most 
usual are the Dipus gerioa^ D. Jacuhu. D, SmgiUOf and A 
PifgmauSf besides oUier undetermined species. The foiw 
est of Aran furnished a new species of GerbiBns^ differing 
from the <7. Tamaridma of Fallas, which it otherwise 
most approached, being, including its tail^ seventeen ineb* 
es in length, while Pulas's quadruped is oi^ six. The 
Qidinaiy rat of the country appears to be the JlA<j deou$nm» 
mu, Miee are numerous ana variousr tnd the specimen 
seen at Bir beloiMied to an undescribed species SquitreU 
are abundant in the woods ; the species being undetermin- 
ed. Porcupines are also very fitiquent. Of hares then 
are two kinds : thei Turkoman tarietjr, which ^houBts the 
l^ne, and that of the desert, with long hair and eaia 
Kabbits are infrequent 

The order of Packtfdtrmaia is represented by the wild 
boar, common in every spot at all adapted for its extsi* 
enee, and by the wikl horse of Mesopotamia {Efmu A«mi> 
tffMes), although this fact has not been quite satisfactorily 
ascertained. The chief domesticated horses are of two 
breeds : the Arab^ finely limbed, slender, hardy, and fleeti 
and the Turkoman, of a larger siae and stronger make^ 

* CvTioc iagfot. Col mdl Hamilttfii SBilth, fa. Jnt^DXft flwtQXt^iIti 
Ubmiy, MflmmftU*, vtA. is., p. flU. 
t IUA»v•l.x.,^UO. 
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Tlve 88ses afe of a eommofi breed, bat lafger tludi in Brit- 
ain: there is also an improved variety, tail, delkateif 
limbed, swijft, and easy in pace ; and, lastly, the Damascos 
ass, with very long body, pendulous ears, smooth sldn, aad 
danc colour^ 

At the head of the RmUnanHd are the camels, of which 
the first in point of importance and utility is the Aralnaa 
(^C^dnhnedarms), with. one -hunch, and pate &wn-coloured 
brown fur; the second is the Bactrian or Persian (C. ^00- 
iruvrMs)f with two hunches, and pientiM hair upon the 
upper part of the neck. There are two varieties of the 
former: first, the dr^medaryi decidedly the highest breeds 
of slight make, dean limbed, with small khmch^ it ambles 
with great agUitv, and is used for war and expresses, as 
well, indeed, s^ for any other duty requiring haste or &- 
Hgue. Lieutenant-colonel Sheil speaks of this animal in 
these words: ''It seems able to travel in all situatioiis; 
n^imtains and plSainSj blasting sun, frost and snow, seem 
«like to him. These beautiful creatures are unlike the 
Hwkward, heavy camels of Persia and India; they are deil- 
der^ active animals, and neariy white.'** The a»m>io» Ara- 
bian camel is of a light dun colour; it is content to browse 
eb thistles and prickly shrubs; can bear the wast of water 
ft long time, but It seldom eanies more than S60 poondi 
mt each side. Besides these two species, there is the 
common Turkoman «amel, whieh, fliough a mule, the 
|>rodnce of the Arabian and Bactrian, is Ibund to be of 
great utility. It is larger, stouter, and more hairy than the 
others, but is not do tractable, and less capaUe of endu- 
ring heat than the Arab camel ; Us common load is about 
400 pounds on each side, and. some can carry a raudi 

rater weight Of the Certridai by far the most eamiaoii 
the plains is the gaeelle {A. darcd$\ a ^cies whicii 
is often so tame as to feed freely along with the flocks o[ 
sheep. I^ is, consequently, highly gregarious; is veiy 
fleet, though not so active as its congeners in the mount- 
ain districts ; and Is of a lighter colour than most of thcee, 
though not so delicately shaped. On the Tigris, near 
Koote ul Amara, the A. ivdguiieroSM of Guldeostedt fe{^ 
eea the gazelle. 

* Joarney tlirovgli KoHifltMi, ia 1^ loami^ of flte HcfpH Qtognftir- 
Ml 0oBte|f» ▼AL viu^> 97. 
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The sbeep are of two kinds: the eonmum Tartaiias, 
with an enormous tail, weighing generally fifteen or six- 
teen pounds, and sometimes mach more; the second or 
Ihe Biedonin, the tail of which is only a Uttle larger and 
thicker than that of our own domestic breeds. The Ovis 
Amman or ArgaH has been observed at Azaz. The Bo- 
vida present forms belonging. to the Bubaline, the Bison- 
tine, and the Taurine groups. The first is represented 
by the common bufialo (Bos lnihalus)f which is most es- 
teemed by the Turkomans and Arabs upon the Euphrates; 
the second, by the zebu, with a hunch between its shoul- 
ders, also frequent on the Euphrates ; and the third by the 
common bull and cow. Of this last there are two vari- 
eties : one of a )arge size, with long legs and slender body; 
the other smaller, with short limbs. We need scarcely 
xemark that it is in the marshes of the lower districts of 
the country that the bufialo, in vast herds, loves to feed. 

OmUhologyj^Jn turning to the omitholc^ of these coun- 
tries, upon which little precise information has been col- 
lected, we ooinmence by remarking that the tjrpe of the 
northern districts is generally suppc^ed to associate itself 
with that of the Taurus ranee, which constitutes a portion 
of what has been de6ignat<d the Caucasian or Etuopeaa 
Zoological Province. Hence it is believed that the feath- 
ery truies of these regions- have a strong general resent 
blance to those of Europe, while the southern districts are 
considered remarkable only, for possessing very few and 
iminterestipg groups. 

In the alpine country birds of prey are particularly 
abundant The Egyptian neophrcm or vulture (K per^ 
nopierus) is common m almost every town, where it lives 
in the shambles ,and burial-grounds; and a grifibn {V.fitl- 
vus} was shot by Dr. Heifer at Bir. The sea-eagle or os- 
prey (^f\tko osstfragus of Qn^ei.) is not infrequent; the kite 
{F. mUvus) sweeps along the plains, and the kestril (^. 
Unmt/nculus) and I\dco gentUu are brought up for the 
ehase. Owls, too, are numerous in the Taurus, and in 
the chalk cliffs o£ the Euphrates; the species which have 
been observed are the great-homed or eagle owl (Strix 
kuboY the bam owl (S. fiammea), the passerine or little 
owl (S. passervnd), and the Uial owl (S. UraJensis). Of 
another conmion jamily, namely, the crows, there were 
noticed the raven, the carrion and hooded cioW| and th« 
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jiebdaw. iTfae jay inade its appeaTSB«» in tte maadi of 
October; and an oriole (O. gracuius) departed the same 
month. Besides these iSiropean species of well-known 
birds, there were others which, though pectdiar, were not 
determined. A roller was sieen, and a starling more briU- 
iant than oar own.. 

Of the inseetivorous Mtdft iheie were feund the song- 
ftmsh, the blackbird, and three other European species; 
also a rock-thrash, and the T\irdus m^ and nw«, which 
last is the celebrate locttst-Urd of Pliny; also a water- 
OQzd and a species of shrike {BdnHus), Few opportnni- 
ties occurred to the naturalists ot the Euphrates Expedition 
Of studying the interesting gronps of warblers and wag- 
tails. The bulbttl of Syria is our nightingale, and that of 
Persia is a thrush. The becafleo is called the fig-iq>arn>w ; 
the goiden-cfested wren is a bird of passage ; the common 
wren and tWo species of stonechat were occasionally seen. 

Among the Oranw&rmu birds, the genus AUmda famish- 
ed many spedes, among which the skylark was most rare, 
and the crested latk the most common. There were aiso 
the sfaorelark, and the A. caXendra^ and the Tartar lark (^JL 
TMaritM of Pallas). The mat and the cole tit, ^ orto- 
lon and yellow buntings, and fimr or t^ve species of finch- 
es, were encountered, of which the goldfinch was one. It 
was noticed that the common sparrow, &r firom being st»> 
tionary about towns, sometimes followed the migratory 
tribes & their numerous peregrinations; and in other ca^ 
aes, in the lower districts of the country, fiur away from 
the habitation of man, and among the jun^^ thi^ biult 
their nests in dense congregations. 

llie common cuckoo was seen : the order of QM)en 
appears to be rare, eren in the woods; the familiar nut- 
hatch {YwnOR tarqii4tta) and two tpecies of woodpecker 
constituting all that Were met with. The hoopoe was ob- 
served everywhere. Among the Ak^fonea^ the bee-eater 
CMerops apiister) and the M. carub eepkaius were noticed. 
Birds of this g^us, as is well known, build' in sandbanks 
and mounds of earth, where they are exposed to the attacka 
of jackals, who, after destroying their irictims, appropriate 
their retreats. Mr. Ainsworth states that in these coun* 
tries tiie birds were observed to prepare their excavations 
not only near, but actually beneath tne highways ; the on^ 

ign&le reason ibr which arduous labour appeared to be 
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that thejr might thus, aided by the hardness of the trodden* 
down soil, frustrate the assaults of their ruthless foes. A 
similar consideration may influence them when they buildi 
as they often do with great address, in vertical banks of 
liyers. Of the three species of kingfisher (Alcedo) which 
were seen, none was European. The CheUdones furnish 
two species of swallow and the European goatsucker; 
and the CobmiHB present about fourteen species, among 
which are the collared turtle (C. risofa) and the turtorella 
of the Italians (C. Ustaceo tncamata of Forskal). 

Of the Game-birds, one of the feather-footed genus, LagO" 
pus, was shot by Colonel Chesney near Bir. Sand-grouse 
(Pterodes arenarius) occur in millions on the plains ; while 
the European Francolin (^Perdix francoltmts) is most fre- 
quent on the Euphrates and the Tigris. In the Taurus 
were noticed the common and red-legged partridge, also 
the Greek (P. Qraca), and the black; and m the rocks in 
the plains, the Barbary partridge (^P.petrasa^ Lath.). We 
have no me&ns of discovering to which species Mr. Rich 
refers, in his interesting account of the partridge fights in 
Kurdistan, though prolmbly it was the red-legged. " These 
little birds," he informs us, "strut about on tiptoe in de- 
fiance, jump up, bite at each other, play about to seize a 
£Eivourable opening and avoid their adversary; when once 
fixed, he would hold like a bulldog, and s(»netimes lead 
his foe three or four times round the ring. The betting of 
the Kurds upon their partridge-fights and dogfights is legal, 
as well as on their norse-races."* Mr. .^onsworth shot 
that anomalous bird, the Tetrao paradoxus of Pallas (iS^- 
rhaptes PalUau)^ as far south as Koote ul Amara on tne 
Tigris. The quail is rather rare. In the woods, the com- 
mon pheasant and one other species were encountered. 

The Ouawres possess forms peculiar to the desert; and 
the most remarkable bird of the group, the ostrich, is now 
seldom seen in Western Asia. Not so, however, with tha 
great bustard {Otis iarda)^ which is still very common : 
but diose of Arabia and Mesopotamia are suspected to be 
dlfierent from such as occupy the mountains. 

The order of waders {GraUaUm) affords many species 
of plovers, of w'hich are several with spines on their wingSi 
Tnnga^ SquaUuvla, and others. Of snipes there are four 

* Rida^ NuntiT*, yqI. i., p. 9IK41 
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species; of herons, seven; of the rail, two. PvUcapofj^hiy* 
ris^ a species of coot, is common in the Euphrates, as is 
likewise Machates pugnax. 

Of the Palmipedes^ there occur the pelican, about ten 
species of the genus Anser^ geese and ducks, including the 
A. niger^ A. clypeata^ the shoveller duck, the common wild 
duck (A, basckosX and the A. sirscBir of Forskal^ to which 
may be added, the goosander (Mergus merganser) and the 
black-throated diver (jCdymlms awntmsy On the Euphra- 
tes were observed two species of gull, one of the petrels, 
and a cormorant. 

With respect to the marshy regions of the lower district 
of the country, Mr. Ainsworth informs us it as a common 
practice, during the dry season, to iire the desiccated vege- 
tation, when the slightest breeze spreads the flames with, 
fearful rapiditv. On these occasions, numerous birds of 
prey, kites, vultures, and large gray crows, are seen hover- 
mg in the air, and sweeping through the dense piles of 
smoke, which curl like clouds above the region of devas- 
tation, in the train of which they are ever and anon seen 
to alight, as an abundant destruction of animal life attends 
the progress of the fire. Small quadrupeds, such as ger- 
boas and shrew-mice, hurried out of their holes, fall vic- 
tims to the kites and falcons; while a rich feast of half- 
broUed snakes and lizards awaits the vultures and the 
crows.* 

ReptUes^^^la. the class of Reptiles our notices are scanty, 
though the species are numerous. Two kinds of land-tor- 
toise occur in the plains, one of which resembles the com- 
mon tortoise (T^^tudo Graca); two fresh-water species 
(Emys) were found in the Euphrates, and two of the soft 
tortoise (JPrumyxy. There were observed among ruins 
three different species of gecko, and the common chame- 
leon in woody and shelter^ districts. The Saurians of the 
plains vary in their character according to their means of 
subsistence; they are chiefly Iguardda^ and LacertiwidtB 
and not unfrequently Ophidia. Wherever rock, clay, or 
sand has the slightest tendency to vegetation, there insects 

* Mntewatthf p. 137. A similar practice, namely, that of firing the 
grass and brushvrood, exists in many parts at South America, and is in- 
teresting as showing the different dispositions of the Biqitorial bixds, 
which assemble on these occasions uxider very peculiar circumstances. 
A curious account of sereral occurrences of this land will be found in M. 
Alcid« D« D'Orhignj*! " Yoyag« dans PAmeriqxie nttridionale^'' 
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muMpkfj. tend Kzaids make their appeanmcv. The fimda* 
mental loiaiia which prevail on the j^ains are those wiUi 
laiige heads and bodies, the skin being labiicated, and, by 
meana of a secretknii well defended from the homing sim. 
Lizards of a kmg skndei form and smooth do not proeper 
on arid and steril spots. 4sr<wiA appear at interrals over 
extensive tracts of comitrv, and ftmush nourishment to va- 
rioos mammifera and biios. It appears that the nnmeroii» 
large and non-venomoiis serpents whieh ffeqitent the plains 
feea Ufoa these lizards ; vipers confine themselves to thv 
HoderUia, The snakes in the neighbourhood of SolTmaneah 
are reported by Mr. Rich to be nnmerojasi large, and also 
venr venomons. 

Or the more fertile and prodactivehanlm of the Enphra-i 
tea, gigantic species of Ameioa are eommon, and are met 
with in the adjaec&t plains and among rains. A specimen 
captond at Balis was, including the tail, two feet nx inch* 
esln length, h is still uicertain whether a crocodile fre- 
quents the Upper Euphrates. The feog-Hke family, Ba^ 
traOia, which fondirii many speeies in the rivnlets of tho 
npper dtetticts. are mknowtt in the plains, and on the lower 
Eimhrates and Tigris. Anobservatioii by Mr. Rich on aa 
anteal of this group, evidently one of the tree-firqgs, is too 
cnrk)Os to be omitted. ** There is a green iiog in Knrdis^ 
taa wUc^ climbs trees, and catches ffies and locusts lik« 
a cat, by striking out with its fore paw. I have often seen 
it penbrm this feat* It is in every respect like the common 
ir^, bat is of an apple^green eolooi' and smooth skin. I 
have seen them reoedng in boshes at night''* 

JVsto;— Among the nsh which have been observed aro 
the Al^>po eel, described by €rionoviiis, and designated by 
Div Solandep and Sir E. Home O^idium maabacoMbdusf 
two sihiri ; the bearded roach {CobiHg barieMa); and the 
barbel {BlufkutvulMaris}ihe most common lish of the Upper 
Enphnueeand of thepdnd ENami R)rakim, near Orfe. The 
chub {Oi^mmius eepmhUj Lum.) and several binnies were 
seen; also eels, carp, and loach. The celebrated Shu* 
miith or blacknah {SUimi tmgmiBaris of Hasselq. and 
LUul), of so moch value as an article of food in £gypt 
and £lyria, likewise occurs : it belongs to the modein genus 
MiaangUronttus. Troot are common in Tamvs and Kw* 
distan. 
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The extensive mndbanks of the Shut el Arab ftimish 
a peculiar form of that tribe of acanthi-pterygoid fish to 
which the labjrrinth form of the gflls g^ives the property of 
living out of water. In this species^ increased powers of 
locomotion are moreover conferred bv a peculiarity in the 
arrangement of the gill-cover^ by which three of its portions 
are united to form an osseouis plate, which is connected 
with the thoracic fin, and so forms a kind of fin or arm. 
This, it is supposed, promotes an important natural pro- 
cess mentioned by Mr. Ainsworth in the following terms : 
" The mudbanks, which are left bare by the ebbing tide, 
come next in succession to the sedges, and are the abode 
of a species of goby, which, by burrowing in the ground 
after tneir fashion, prepare it for the reception of plants, 
and in this manner are alwa3rs performing an important 
part in the great eiSects which are ultimately produced by 
an all-wise Providence from apparently small causes. 
These fish lie in myriads upon the banks ; they delight 
to bask in the most powerful sun of summer, and move 
with great ag[ility on the approach of birds." 

Insects. — ^Viewed in relation to its insect productions, this 
country has been regarded as constituting, conjointly with 
Persia, Cabul, and Afghanistan, a distinct entomological 
legion. The propriety of so considering it has, however, 
been assumed rather from its position and geographical 
features than from an actual acquaintance with its insects. 
In fact, thero are few districts in Asia respecting which 
we possess such scanty information in this branch of zool- 
ogy. No entomologist of note, as far as we know, with the 
eiception of Dr. Heifer, already named, has visited it since 
the time of Olivier, ^ose stay was very brief, his princi- 
pal object being to investigate the natural history of Persia. 
There can be little doubt, however, that it approximates 
closely to the latter country in all its more important ento- 
mological features ; and it may therefore be described gen- 
erally as partaking of a European as well as an Asiatic 
character. In the more southern quarters, it doubtless pos- 
sesses many sjiecies in common with the Mediterranean 
region; while its sandy tracts and alluvial deposites are 
. likely to produce a certain proportion of those species which 
occur in Ej^t and along the northern coasts of Africa. 
We know from the investigations of Forskal, and the more 
xecent work of Hemprich and Ehienberg, that the O^- 

Es 
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leopterajuid Lepidi^ifiera of the adjoining Arabian peninsula, 
viewed at large^ difier onlv specifically fix)m those of the 
Mediterranean region^ and that the ^ater part are also 
found in Egypt, Nubian and Abyssinia. It may, perhaps, 
upon the whole^ be not faa from the truth to affirm, that 
throughout the southern parts of the countrv, nearly the 
same genera prevail as in Arabia, Persia, and on ihs east* 
em shores of the Mediterranean, but that the species are in 
most instances distinct The northern division, however, 
from its comparatively elevated character, possesses a very 
difierent entomological fauna. It is nearly related to that 
of the Caucasus, which is remarkable for producing many 
fine species of CairabidtB^ a tribe which seems to have its 
principal seat in the mountainous districts of Western 
Asia> Not a few European and even British forms, such 
as Papiho mackaon^ Pamasdus ApoUoy Pieris brassioBf and 
ZjimmUis aceriSy are well known to occur in the Himalayan 
range ; and it is very probable that they likewise exist on 
the Tauius and its subordinate branches, as a kind of inter* 
mediate locality. 

Dr. Heifer had made a considerable collection, more 
particularly on the Euphrates, the publication of which 
was anxiously expected by entomologists.t In the mean 
while we present the following short summarv, which ap- 
pears in Mr. Ainsworth^s work. The most characteristic 
groups during the dry months are T^uxaleSy LocusUBy and 
Acridium! some striped LepidopterUf chiefly of the ^nus 
Mamotoy also still flutter about Four species of PimeUa 
occur in the most arid spots, two of which are very com- 
mon. After the rains, 200 CciUoptera were obtained, among 
wl^ich many genera, supposed to be exclusively proper to 
the temperate and northern parts of Europe, or which have 
only a few representatives in a southern region, occur. 
Such are the Brachyletrous beetles, of which forty species 
were found, and five of Pselaphon, the type of which ia 
considered Swedish. Dr. Hope had questioned whether 
there were a true Carabus on tnese plains; but Dr. Heifer 

* See M6n6ti6'B Catalog^ie des ofajets dHiistoire nataielle, recnefllis 
dans Tin voyage fiiit au Caucaae, dee., and the BuUetm de la Soc. des Nat. 
de Moacoti. 

t We regret to learn that this aoeompliahed natnraliat, haring inean- 
tioosly exposed himself on the Andaman islands. Bay of Bennl, was cat 
offby the savage inhabitants (m the last da/ of Jannary, 1840. See An* 
atio Joonud, ttd. soxii., May to Augait, IMO, p. 151 
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found the C. HempricMi one of the most common insects 
there. Melasoma and Pimdiaria are very numerous. The 
CurctUionides furnished sixty species; boccmeUa were in 
abundance ; CrysoTnelifUBj rare ; the La'mellicomes also fur- 
nished a bad harvest. Aphodi were particularly common, 
in certain seasons in flights like locusts. The prevailing 
types during spring are the Heteromera, and among these, 
especially, Pimeli4iria* 

A few cursory remarks were made by Mr. Rich in his 
travels through the eastern parts of the country, which may 
here be introduced. When describing his house at Soly- 
maneah, he says, " In the divan khaneh (that part of the 
house where the master sees his visiters, and the men-ser- 
vants reside) is a large hall, supported by posts, and al- 
most dark : this is said to be a cool retreat in summer ; but 
much annoyance arises from scorpions, which are said to 
be numerous, large, and venomous. Centipedes are also 
found here, but, I believe, are not much dreaded." In an- 
other place he remarks tJiiat a great quantity of honey of 
the finest quality is produced in Kurdistan, me bees being 
kept in hives of mud. Moschetoes and fleas, however, ev- 
idently attracted the largest share of this gentleman's at- 
tention. He talks of the latter as a terrinle nuisance all 
over the East. Again, when courting repose at Solyman- 
eah, swarms of sandflies soon demonstrated the folly of the 
attempt, "and our beds," he states, '* were drawn into the ta- 
IsLT] here our success was no better, and we were kept 
awake by these Kurdistan tormentors." In allusion to the 
Tigris, near Bagdad, he says, " The swarms of mosche- 
toes are incredible ; they nterally filled the air, though 
there was a good strong breeze from the northwest, and the 
wind was cold. It was impossible to obtain the slightest 
rest for a moment."t 

If we are to give credit to Keferstein, the Cossus of the 
Greeks and Romans, which was regarded as a great luxu- 
ry, was the larva of a large species of weevil {Calandra\ 
and was brought from Persia and Mesopotamia to supply 
the tables of the rich. However this may be, we know 
that a large species of the same genus {C. pahnarum) is in 
great request m Brazil, of which country it is a native, as 
an article of food. 

* AinswortVs Researches, p. 47. 

t Rich's Narrative, yd. i., p. 84-86, 142 ; toI. ii., p. IW, 
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A. 

Abbassidvs, p. 890. 

Abalfeda*8 account of BabyloniuL 
canab,30,32. Manhes and lakes, 
35,36. 

Accad, ancient city of, 99, 139. 

Ainsworth's aocoant of the Babylo- 
nian canals, 30, 34. Marshes, 
85, 36. His geological observa- 
ions, 96-06. See also Geology 
of Assyria and Mesopotamia. 

Akkerkoof, an ancient Babylonian 
ruin, 99, 126, 129. 

Ak-sa, River, 28. 

Aleppo, pachalic of, 22. 

Alexander the Great, 31, 70, 73, 
134. 

Al Heimar, mound of, 116, 118, 183, 
123. 

Ali Ullahis, sect of, 229, 289. 

Al Jeudi, moantains of, 199. 

Al Koeh, town of, 150. 

Alp Arslan, a Seljnk monarchy 335. 

Altnn Kupri, town of, 28, 310. 

Amadieh, pachalic and pacha of, 
819. 

Amrak, hill of; 111, 117, 180. 

Anah, town of, 87. 

Anei2a Arabs, a powerfol tribe, 83, 
347,266. 

Angora goat, 316. 

Antony, Mare, 178; iaTades the 
Parthian Emjpire, 17^-180. 

Arab bravado, 353. Arab hospital- 
ity, 354, 365. 

Arabs, varioas tribes of, 33, 33, 360. 
Thmr retigion, 361. Character, 
861, 303. See Religion, and El- 
liot's Sketches. 

Arbaces and Belesis, their revolt, 

, and capture ofNineveh, 58, 53, 61. 

Aifaela, battle of, 18, 168, 810. 

Axgluina, oof^r mines of, 34, 5t7, 
293. 

Asshur, founder of the Assyrian 
kingdom, 41, 54, 74. 

Assyria, boundaries of, 10. Its an- 
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dent and modem divisions, 3(^ 
35. Fonned the ninth satrapy of 
Darius, 20, 20. Present condi- 
tion of, 207-389. Town of Sort, 
807,808. Jezirah ibn Omar, 809. 
Arbile, the celebrated Ai*bela, 
310. Altun Kupri, «d. Kirkook, 
811. Kufri, ib. Aspect of Low- 
er Assyria, 8]!^-814. Pachalic 
and town of Solymaneah, 814- 
818. Rewandooz and Amadieh, 
818-823. Antiquities at Shahra- 
ban, 223. The Zendan, ib. I*a- 
chalio and town of Zohab, 8a6> 
839. 

Assvrian monarchy, history of, 87<» 
60. Uncertainty of the early 

. chronology, 37. Errors of, and 
discrepancy of opinion between, 
various authors, 37-39. Mode of 
notation adopted, 39. Sources 
of information — Sacred Writ- 
Greek historians, ib. Herodotus, 
ib. Ctesias, ib. Commencement 
of the empire according to each, 
40. SynceUus and Polyhistor, ib. 
Scriptural account. 41. Idst o£ 
kings to the faU of Babylon, 48- 
45. Claims of Ctesias to credit 
discussed, 45. His aocoant of the 
Assyrian monarchy, 46, 47. Ni- 
nus, tfr. SemJramis, 47-51. Nin- 
^,51. Thonos Coneolems : his 
identity with< Sardanapalus, 58. 
Errors of Ctesias. 53-^. Histo- 
ry of the mmaTcny according to 
Scripture and Ptciemy's Caaom, 
54-00. Asshur its founder, 54. 
Pul— Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmane* 
ser, 55. Sennacherib, ii. Eaar- 
haddon supposed to be Sardana- 
palus, 56. Saosducheus suppo- 
sed to be Nabnchodonaaor, 57. 
Fall of Nineveh and of the ent* 
pire, 5ft-60. 

AMyrians, origin of, 74. Gov«i»> 
ment, 75. Religion, 75, 67, 8B. 
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Ai tro nomiad knowladgv of the aa- 

oient Chaldees, 80, 00. 
Athem,SiTery33. 

B. 

Babel Mountains, 84, 994. 

Babel, tower and city oil 70, 80, 00, 
07,08. 

Babylon, ancient, 18. Taken by 
CjruMy 60-71 . Folfflment of the 
propheciea conceminf, 70, 71. 
Its gradnal decay, 71. Its de- 
strnction by Darius, ib, Br 
Xances, 73. By Selencos, 78, 73. 
Accounts of its desolation by ra* 
rious authors, 73. The Chalde- 
ans the dominant perale, 84, 85. 
Its vast ruins, 05. Iiiscustions 
regarding its site, 05, 00, 08. De- 
acription of, 101. Its extent, ib. 
Height and structure of its walls, 
ib. Streets, t^. Intersected by 
the Euphrates, 103. New palace 
and hiuiging gardens, 108, 103. 
Temple of ^Ins, 103, 104. Oth- 
er gigantic worlu, 104. Canals, 
ib. Artificial lake, 104, 105. Pop- 
ulation, 105. Space occupied by 
buildings, ib. Scriptural denun- 
ciations against, 100. Allusions 
to the ruins by ancient authars, 
107,108. Described by Niebuhr 
and Beauchamp, 108. By Oli- 
vier, 108, 100. By Rich, 100-116. 
Principal mounds described, 110, 
111. Hill of Amran, 111. El- 
kaar, 111-113. MujeUb^, 113, 
114. BirsNimrod, 114-116. Oth- 
er ruins, 116. Buckingham's ac- 
oount of the ruins, 1 1(P-1 10. Sir 
Robert Ker Porter's description 
of the same ruins, 1 10-181. Dif- 
ficulty of reconciling the position 
of these ruins with ancient histo- 
ry, 181-185. Ainsworth's sug* 
gestion of a change of names for 
the ruins, 1857186. Vitrified 
masses, 186, 187. Much room 
for inTestigation respecting these 
ruius, 187. 

Babylonia, ancient. 80, 84. Its fer- 
tility, 80. Canals and system of 
irrigation, 80-33. Manhes, 35. 
Antiquities of, 04, 05. Vestiges 
of foraer greatness erezywhere 



afafundant, 05. Ruins of the cap- 
ital, ib. Discussions regarding 
the identi^ of site of andent B»> 
bel and Babylon, 05, 06. Mr. 
Beke's speculations, 00, 07. Ains- 
worth's geological observations, 
06-06. Akkenoof and other ru- 
ins, 138-141. Teredon, 130. 
Workha, 131. Sunkhera, ib, 
Iskhuriah, 138. ZibUyeh, 135. 
Other ruins, ib, Seleuda and 
Ctesiphon, 135, 136. Site of 
Opis, 136. Median waU, 137. 
Sittace, 138. Samarra, ib. Te- 
creet and Hatra, 130-141. Felu- 
gia, 141. 

Babylonia, modem, 830-850. Bag^ 
dad. 830-347. Sketch of a mardi 
in, 848-350. Camp of the Zobeid 
sheik, 840-858. Arab bravado 
and hospitality, 853-855. Madan 
Arabs, 355, 3^. Montefic Arabs, 
856-858. Interview with their 
chief, 858, 850. 

Babylonian empire, its rise and fiill, 
60-74. The only authentic reo- 
ord contained in Holy Writ, 60. 
Ptolemy's Canon affonls the only 
true ohronology, 61. Nabonaa* 
sar, ib. MtToaich. Baladan, ib, 
Esarhaddon, the warlike king of 
Assyria, 68. Nabopdassar, his 
power, ib, Nebttchadne2ar, ib, 
Ue carries the Jews into captivi* 
ty,«6. Humbles Pharaoh Necho, 
*b. His dreams, 63. Evil Mer- 
odaeh, the Belshazzar of Danid. 
66-68. NerigUssar, 68. Labo- 
rosoarchod, iS. Nabonadius, tft. 
Nitoeris, tb. Finally subverted 
by Cyrus, 60, 70. See Babylon, 
ancient. 

Babylonian kings, lists of, 48-45. 

Babylonians, government of, 76. 
Names of their monarchs, ib. 
Officers and functionaries, ib. 
Their titles, ib. R^ral establirii* 
ment, ib. Lawa, 77. Religia% 
t^. Mythology, 87, 88. Manners 
and customs, 88. Learning and 
science, 80-01. Manuiaoturas, 
01. Commerce, 01-04. 

Bagdad, city of, 70, 830. Its origin 
and history, 830-334. Walls and 
gates, 834. Mosques and ahrioM, 
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S34, SS5. ThB Tinifi S36, 237. 1 
Bams, 238, 239, S%. Bacldiu^ 
ham's sketch of the city, 230-2^. 
PopnlAtion, 242, 245, 246. Plague 
ia 1831, its rapid progress and 
great mortality, 243-245. Slaves, 
§46. Battle within the walls, 
947. 

Bagdad, pachalie of, 22. 

Bedouins, 26, 95, 137, 270. 

Beke's " Origines BibUcs," 40, 75, 
83,84,96. 

Belshazzar, king of Babylon. See 
Evil Merodach. 

Belns, temple of; 72, 103, 104, 124. 

Beni Lam Arabs, 23, 262, 265. 

Beni Saeed Arabs, 266, 267. 

Betlis, 27. 

Bir, dty of, 27, 189, 190, 296. 

Birs Nimrod, an andent Babylonish 
ruin, 114, 116, 118, 119,120, 122, 
123, 126. 

Borsippa, andent dty of, 123, 124. 

Botany of Assyria and Mesopota- 
mia, 30(^15. First or mountain 
district, 306. Forest trees, 307. 
Cultivated plants, 808, 809. Sec- 
ond district, 309. Plains of As- 
syria, 809, 310. Spring and 
gummer flowers, 311. Common 
plants, ib. Potherbs, fruits, and 
cultivated plants, 312. Vegeta- 
bles, 312, 313. Third district, 
813. Succulent plants, ^rnsses, 
and sedges. 314. Babyloman wU- 
low, a. Vegetotion at the ex- 
treme limits of the allnvial sdl, 
ib. Mariscus elongatus, 314, 315. 

Brant, Mr., his aeconnt of Diarbe- 
kir, 198. . 

Buckingham's account of Babylom- 
an ruins. 116-119, 122. His trav 
els in Mesopotamia and Assyria, 
189-201. His sketch of Bagdad. 
239-242. 

Bumadus, River, 28, 148, 140. 

Bussora, 27. 

C. 

Calah, andent town of, 228. 
Calneh, andent dty of, 98. 90, 100. 
Canals, andent, 2S^, 104. Mod- 
em, 34, 35. 
Cardnchii a people of Mesopotamia, 



Cnrchemish, dty of, 62. 

Chaab Arabs, 23. 

Chaldea, andent, 21. See Babylon. 

Chaldean marshes, 35. 

Chaldeans, opinions rMarding their 
origin, 77, 78, 80. Their migra- 
tions, 80, 81. Theory of the 
progress of their religion, and of 
the dispersion of mankind after 
the flood, 78-82. Remarks on 
Faber's theory, 83. Mr. Beke's 
theory, ib. Sufipatted by cdn* 
cidence of ancient and modem 
names, ib. Bochart's o||rinioh, 84. 
The dopiinant people in andent 
Babylon, i&. Origin andprogress 
of thdr religion, 85. Their cos- 
mogony and .doctrines according 
to Beroeus, 85, 86. Similarity 
with the Scriptural account of the 
Noachic deluge, 86, 87. Their 
mythol(^n^ 87, 88. Learning uul 
science, 89. Astronomy and as- 
trology, 89, 90. Mathematics and 
music, 90, 01. Skill in working 
metals and gems, 01. 

Chalonitis, a district of Assyria, 22, 
100. 

Chams, andent ci^ of, 173, 181, 
193. 

Chesney, Colonel, his description 
of the Euphrates, 25, 27, 123. 

Christianity, its early progress ia 
the East, 279, 280. 

Chyniladan, king of Assyria and 
Babylon, 57758. 

Ciroesium, andent dty of, 21. 

Commerce of ancient Babylon, Ol* 
04. 

Crassos. See Mesopotamia and 
Asj^ria, history ot 

Ctesias the historian^ his system 
of notation, 39. His claims to 
credit discussed, 45-54. 

Ctenphon, ancient dty pf. 99, 100, 
135. Taken by the Monammed- 
ans, 188. 

Cunaxa, battle of, 18. 30, 158-160. 
Site of the town, 161. 

Cjrazares the Mode and Nabopolaa* 
sar the Babylonian take Nineveh, 
58-40. 

Cyrus the Oreat, 67, 69, 70. 

Cyrus the Tounger, 1.56. His d» 
hat and death, 106-100. 
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Dtniel, the prophet, 8S, M, 70, 76. 
Derins, king, 71, 78, 106. 
Belaim Arabe, 23. 
DiaU, River, 28, 33, 226. 
Diwbekir, district of, 22. City of, 

106, 107. Its popvltttion, 107, 

106. 
IN^ea'Csnal^ 35. 

E 

Sdeoa, anoieBt dtj of, 21. See 
Oxfa. 

Elliot, Mr., hie eketchee of the 
Ante on the banks of the En- 
phrates, 265-378. Beni Saeed, 
966, 967. Kaids, 967. Their 
■ode of decampipff and encamp- 
vtg, 960, 970. Their manners 
and character, 971-273. Sehm 
An, 273, 274. Rooetnm Aga. 
974-976. National character or 
the Knxds, 976, 277. 

Erfaik (Arbela), 210. 

Erech, ancient city of, 06, 00. 

£x«n. River, 27. 

Erzeronm, 95. 03. 

Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, 56. 
fie redooes Babvloa, to which he 
carries Manasseh, king of Jadah, 
eaptive, 57, 62. 

Euphntes, River, 25-27. Its nari- 
gation, 25. Scenenr and places 
along its banks, 25, 26. Ito peri- 
odical inundations, 26, 27. Mag- 
nitude, ib. Its divisifHi into two 
streams, 31. Canals connected 
with, 90-35. A branch of it in- 
tersected Babylon, 109. Changes 
in lis eooTM, 193. Geological 
formation of the Talley ot 900- 
806. 

ETilMerodach,57. Comideredthe 
Bekhaaar of Daniel, 66, 67. 

F, 

Paber's accoant of the ancient Chal- 
deans, 78-88. Remarks on his 
theory, 88, 

Feilee Ajrabs,93. 

Felngia, ruins of, 141. 

Fishes of Assyria and Mesopotamia, 
324, 885. 

Forbes, Mr., hU journey from Mo- 
sal to the Siiyar Hilhs 909-906. 



Geology of Assyria and Mesopotn- 
mia, 909-306. First district, pri- 
mary rock, 202. Kebban lead 
and sihrer mines, 203. Copper 
mines of Aighana, ib. Carbona- 
ceous marls and sandstone, 203, 
904. Second district, formations 
between Or& and MosuL 204* 
206. Plutonic rocks, 205. Lime- 
stone deposites, ib. Marble, 297. 
Sulphur springs and mines, ib. 
Hills of Kurdistan, 998. Hill of 
Flames, 200. Knfiri and Hamrina 
Hills, ib. VaUey of the Euphra- 
tes, 300-806. Formations, 300, 
301. Hills of denudation, 301. 
Sandhills, ib. Naphtha springs, 
809,303. Third district, its lim- 
its. 804. Moring sandhills, ib. 
Salt efflovescenees, 305. Marsh- 
es, ib. Water-country, 305, 306. 

Oerrha, town of, 09. 

Gord^raan Mountains, 99, 23. 

H. 

Hales, Dr., his chronology of the 
Assyrian monarchy, 37, 38. 

Hamnne Mountains, 94, 919, 205. 
Geology of, 200. 

Haran, identical with the Chams 
of the Romans, 103, 283. 

Hatra* andent ruins of, 130-141. 

Heradius, Emperor, his triumphant 
expeditions, 186-188. 

Hennas or Huali, River, 28. 

Herodotas, his description of tha 
boundaries of Assyria, 20, 20l 
His account of Nitocris, 60. Of 
the taking of Babylon, ib. Of tha 
dty, 101, 109, 194. Of the canals, 
104, 105. 

HiUah, town oL 95, 96. 89. 

Hit, town of, 95, 96, 809. 

Holofemes, general of Nabuchodo- 
noaor, his defBat and death^, 56. 

Hulwan, RiTer, ruins neari 99& 

I. 

India, trade of ancient Babyka 
with, 03, 04. 

Insects of Assyria and Mesopotamia, 
325-827. 

Irak-Arahi, its fertOity, 98. Ves- 
tiges of its farmer greabieM, OS. 
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brigatioii, STstem of siti^ial, in 
ancieiit Babylon, 89, 34. 

bkhnriah, ancient monada and ra- 
ins, 133. 



J. 



149. 



Jacobite Chriatiani, 147, 

Schism, 880, 881. 
Jerbah Aiabs, 83. 
Jewar. moantaina of, 94, SIS. 
Jezirah, district of, 88. Town oL 

909. 
Jezinh ul Omar, town of, 97. 
Jonah the prophet sent to the Kiiur 

ofNineTeh.41, 53, M. 
Julian's expedition to the East, 181. 

His death, and disastrous retreat 

cfhis army, 183-185. 

Kadesia, on the Ticxis, niins oL 
139. •• » -I 

Karkiaia, tfa« aademt Ciioeaiiim, 

88. 
Kasr* an ancient ruin. HI, 190, 195. 
Xerbelah, city of, 84d. 
Kerrend, pass of, 19. 
Khaboar, River, the ancient Char 

boras, 97, 88, 806. 
Khatuniyah, Lake oL 800. 
KhezailAnibe,83. 
Khooeroo PurveesE. his Tictorioos 

career. 185, 180. Opposed bjr 

HeracUas, 180, 187. Wm death, 

188. 
Eirkook, town 0(1 811. 
Konuutown of, 87, 88, 86. 
Kafri Hills, geology of, 899. 
Eofri, town of, 811. 
Kurdistan, mountains of, 94, 996. 
Kxadjty 98, 867-4S7& See Elliot, 

Mr., his sketches of the Axaba on 

the Eophzates. 

L. 

Lake, artifidal, in Babylonia, 104, 
105. , — , , 

Lemlnm Marshes, 83, 85, 305. 
M. 

Madan Arabs, 855, 856. Their 
houses and flocka of buffidoes. 
856. * 

Manasseh, king of Judah, carried in 

. flbaaas to Babylon, 63. 



IManichsans. their history and doc- 
trines, 884, 885. 
Mannfacturea of the ancient Baby- 
lonians, 91. 

Mardin, town oi^ 193-196. 

Marshes of ancient Babylonia, 35. 

Masius, Mount, 31, 94. 37. 

Median Wall, joining the Euphrmtea 
and the TigrisTsi, 136» 137. 

Mediyad. plain of, 908. 

Merodach Baladan, king of Babylon, 
41, 60, 61. 

Mesopotamia and Assyria, interest 
attached to their early historr, 
17. Ancient boundaries wad di- 
visions, 10-33. Modem divisions. 
88. Inhabitanta, ib. Soil ana 
dimate,83,34. Mountain-ranges, 
84. RiTers, 84-38. 

Mesopotamia and Asnria, subse- 
quent history of, 155-176. Ar- 
taxerzea and Cvrus, 156. Battle 
of Cunaxa and death of Cyrus, 
156-160. Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks, 161-168. Bat- 
tle of Aibela, 16a TheSeleuci- 
d«, «6. Arsacidn, t&. Expedi- 
tions of Craasus, 168, 169 ; who 
ia attacked by Surenas, 170-178. 
Death of Craasus and destructioa 
of his army, 175. Reflections on 
the conduct of Xenojdion and 
Craasus, 175, 176. rarthiaaa 
overrun the country, 177, 178. 
Invaded by Antony, 178-180. 
Successes of Augustus Cesar, 
180. And of Trajan, t6. Julian's 
expedition, 181-184. Jovian's 
retreat, 184, 185. Invasion of the 
Huns, 185. Nooshirwan'a career 
checked far Belisarius, •&. Inva^ 
sions of Khooaroo Purveex arrest- 
ed by Heradius, 185-188. 
Mesopotamia, preaeat state of, 109- 
806. Account of Bir, 189, 190. 
Or&, 190>198. Haran, 193. Mar 
din, 194-196. Diarbekir, 196- 
198. Nisibin,199. Mosul, 800- 
Jt03. Description of the Siniar 
district, 809-306. 
Mesopotamia and Assyria, religion, 
character, manners, and customa 
of the inhabitanta of, 860-800. 
Variety of races, 860, 361. Arabs, 
their religion, character, and 
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fends, 96I-S65. Mr. Elliot's 
Sketches of the Arabs on the Eu- 
phrates, 26«-278. Christian pop- 
ulation, 278. Nestorians, Sabw- 
ans, and other sects, 278-200. 

Montefic Arabs, 33, 256. Thek 
reed huts, 257. Their town, tb. 
Interview wiih the sheik, 258, 
259. Their blood-feuds, 262. 

Mosul, city of, 200. Its population, 
301. Tirade, •*. Climate, to. 
Geology, 297. See Nineveh, an- 
cient. , . , 

Muielib*, an ancient Babylonish 
ruin, 110, 113, 114, 117, 120, 125. 

N. 
Nabonassar, king of Babylon, 41, 

45, 61. 
Nabopolassar, in aUiance with Cv- 

axares, overthrows Nineveh, 58- 

60. Removes the seat of empire 

to Babylon, 62. 
Habuchodonosor, king of Babylon, 

57,58. 

Nahrawan Canal, 33, 36, 139. Its 
magnitude, 33. 

Nahr Maliluth Canal, 3D, 183. 

Nahr Saies Canal, 30. 

Naphtha springs on the Euphrates, 
302, 303. On the Tigris, 303. 

Natural History of Assyria and Me- 
sopotamia, 390-327. See Geolo- 
gy, Botany, Zoology. 

Nebuchadnezzar, kmg of Babylon, 
58, 62. Overruns Syria and car- 
ries the Jews into captivity, 62, 
64. Humbles Phanoh Necho, 
62. His dreams, 63, 64. Divine 
pradictioos, 65. His humiliation, 
repentance, and death, 65, 66. 
Hanging gardens of Babylon 
erected by, 103. 

NejeffAli, cityof,S47. 

Nejeff, Lake or Sea of, 31, 32. 

Neriglissar, king of Babylon, 67, 
68 

Nestorians, 207, 232, 233. Yarions 

sects of, 379-383. 
Nimrod, founder of the Babylonian 
kingdom, 18, 41, 79, 80, 98-100. 
Nineveh, ancient, 18, 19. Is taken 
by Arbaces and Belesis, 52, 53. 
Its destruction by Cyazares and 
Nabopolasaar, 58-60. City and 



its eimixms, 143-155. Aceeraot 
of, by Diodorus, 143. Mentioned 
by Herodotus, ib. By the proph- 
ets Jonah and Nahum,«i. Mr. 
Rich's account of its ruins, 143- 
146 ; his ▼oyage down the Tigris 
— ancient sites on the banks, 146 ; 
his visit to numerous ruins and 
remarkable olMects in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mosul, 147-155. , 

Ninus, king of As^xia, 45-48. 

Ninyas succeeded Semiramis onthe 
throne of Assyi'ia, 48-51. 

Niphates Mountains, 27. Geology 
of, 292. 

Nisibin, modem town of, 199. 

Nisibis, ancient city of, 21, 185. 

Nitocns, queen of Babylon, 66, 68. 

Nooshirwan, his exploits, 185. 
Checked by Behsarius, ib. 

O. 

Opis, ancient dty of, 136, 137, 168. 

Orf^ city of, 180, 190-193, 296. 
Population, 192. Manufisctures, 
ib. Identity with ancient Ur, 
193. 

P. 

Pacoraa defeated by Tentidius, 178> 

Pallacopas, ancient canal of, 31, 3S» 
306. 

Parthian Empire invaded by Anto- 
ny, 178-180. 

Parthians overrun Mesopotamia 
and Assyria, 177. Are defeated 
by Ventidius, 178. Their wara 
with the Romans, 177-185. 

Perisabor, town of, 183. 

Pharaoh Necho. king of Egypt, 6S. 

Porter, Sir R. K., his description of 
Babylonian ruins, 11»-131, 13a 

Ptolemy's divisions of Assyria, 80. 
His account of ancient canals, 30L 
His canon, 41, 61. Affords the 
onl^ true chronology of the Baby 
loman empire, 61. 

Pul, king of Aa^a, 54, 55, 87, 
100. 

R. 

Ragau, battle of, 57. 
RawUnson, Major, remarks on an- 
cient ruins by, 827, 838. 
Religion of the inhabitants of : 
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«m MMopotmmtai and Aasyrift, 
2^200. Christian popal«tion, 
S78. Nestorians, Clialaeans, or 
Syrians, 278-383. Barly prog- 
ress of Christianity in the East, 
270. Nestorian heresy, 379, 280. 
Jacobite schism, 980. Armenians 
and Roman Catholics, 281. Sa- 
beans, 283->^384. Maniohaans, 
884, 285. Tozidees, 285-389. 
Ali iniahis, 289. 

Rennell's illustrations of th« expe- 
dition of Cyras, 166, 157. 168. 

Rewandooz, state and ohiei of, 218> 
222. 

Rich's memoir on the roias of Baby^ 
Ion, 98, 109-1 16. Description of 
the ruins of Nineveh, and resi- 
dence in Kurdistan, 143-155, 218, 
223-226. His account of the 
Yezidees, 285, 286. 

Roomyah, mavshes of, 31, 35. 

Roostum Aga, a Kurdish chief, 
274-276. 

Ross, Dr., his jotimey-to Samarra, 
and account of ancient ruins, 196» 
137, 139, 21(^ 218, 219. 221. 

Rouniksla, geology of, 205. 

Russell, Dr., his chronolMy of the 
Assyrian au»narchy, 38^ 39, 40, 
46. 



Sabsans, iheir origin and temtST 
382-^284. 

Samarra, ruins of, 136, 138. 

Samosata, town of, 295. 

Saosducheus, king of Assyria and 
Babylon, 57. 

Sarac, supposed Sardanapalus, last 
Assyrian monarch, 58. 

Sardanapalus, king of Assyria, 52, 
53, 58, 62. 

Scenite Arabs, 21, 92. 

Scriptural account of the Assyrian 
monarchy, 41, 46, 54-<56. Scrip- 
tural denunciations sgaiost Baby^ 
Ion, 70, 106. 

Seleuda, city o^ 73, 135. 

Selim Aga, a Kurdish chief, 273, 
274. 

Seljnk dynasty, 233. 

Semiramis, the celebrated qmeen of 
Assyria, 47-50, 61, 92. 

Snuiacheribi king « Asaytia, in- 



Tades Jndea, 55, 56. Destmetioa 

of his army, 56. 
Sert, town of, 207, 208. 
Shahraban, antiquities near, 283. 
Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, 55. 
Shapoor, exploits of, 180, 161, 184. 
Shell, Colonel, his journey to Jea- 

rah ibn Omar, 207-210. 
Shinar, plains of, 17, 96, 08. 
Shut el Arab, River, 28. 
Shut el Hye, valley and river, 35, 

36. 
Sinjar, mountain-ranges of, 24, 07, 

108, 395. District of, described, 

202-206. 
Sittace, ancient town of, 138, 161. 
Solymaneah, pachalic and town of* 

214-218. 
Sook el Shiook, town of, 257. 
Sonthgate Mr., his notice of Mosul, 

202. 
Strabo's divisions of Assyria, 90. 

His boundaries, 21. Account of 

Seleuda, 73. 
Susiana. marshes of, 33, 36. 
Syrian Christians, fn6» 

T. 

Tameilane, 233, 234. 

Taurus, mountain-range of, 21, M. 

Geology of, 292. 
Tecreet, town of, 139> 
Teredon, ancient dty of, 92, ISO. 
Thapsacus, ancient town of, on th« 

Euphrates, 21, 156, 157. 
Thonos ConudMrus or Sardaaapft- 

lus, loses his throne and his ufis 

by Arbaces and Belesis, 52, 53. 
Tiglath-Pileser.kinff of Assyria, 55. 
Ti^is, River, 27. Its tributaries, 

*b. Canals connected with, 33. 

Junction with the Euphrates, 27. 

Scenery on its banks, 237. Boats 

navigating, 237. 238. 
Trajan overruns Mesopotamia and 

Assyria, 180. 

U. 

XTmgeyer, aadent Babylonian 

mains, 129, 130. 
Ur of the Chaldees, 83, 84, 193. 

W. 

Waasut, town of, 35, 36, 130. 
Workha, ruins 4 35, 130, 131 
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Xenophon's account of the retreat 
of the Tea Thousand Greeks, 
190-168. 

Xerxes destroys the Temple of Bo- 
lus, 78, 104. 

T. 

*7ezidee Tillages, 209. 

Yesidees, 147, 148, ISO, S02-909. 
Supposed origin of, 289, 280. Ac- 
count of their tenets, 286. Tribes 
of, 287. Legends of their sects, 
S87-289. 

Z. 

Zab, greater and lesser, xiTSTs, 82, 

200, 210. 
Zagros, Mount, 19. 
Zendao, an interesting rain, 323, 

224. 
Zeugma, on the Buphrates, 169, 

173. 
Zihlireh, ancient mounds and ruins, 

Zinghis Khan, 283. 

ZoMid sheik, his camp, 249. His 



tent and entertainment, 219*298. 
His expenditure, 292. 
Zohab, pachalio and town of, 225- 



Zoology of Assyria and Mesopota* 
mia, 319-827. Bears, 319. The 
glutton, ib. Panther, 316. Lynx, 
wolf, and fox, 316, 317, 31&. 
Deer, antelope, 316. Angora aad 
Taurus goat, 316, 317. Bats, 
317. Lion and tiger, t6. Hyena, 
ib. Domestic cat and d(^, 318. 
Otter, bearer, and gerboa, ib. 
Hare and rabbit, ib. Wild boar, 
horse, aad ass, 318, 319. Camel, 
dromedary, and gazelle, 319< 
Sheep, 820. Ornithology, 330- 
323. Vulture, eagle, owl, 320. 
Blaokbird. thrush, nightingale, 

321. Lark, sp a rrow, bee-eater, 
ib. Grouse, partridge, pheasant, 

322. Ostridi, bustard, pelican, 
geese, and dude, 322, 323. Rep- 
tiles, 323, 324. Tortoise, lizard, 
snake, frog, 323, 324. Fishes. 
SM,329. Insects, 329-327. 
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